INTRODUCTION 


8 1. The Situation of Ephesus, and the Character of tis People. 


T x18 epistle purports to have been written to the “Saints in Ephesus, and 
to the faithful in Christ Jesus,” though, as we shall see, the fact of its hav- 
ing been directed to the church at Ephesus has been called in question. 
Assuming now that it was sent to Ephesus, it is of importance to have a 
general view of the situation of that city, of the character of its people, and 
of the time and manner in which the gospel was introduced there, in order 
to a correct understanding of the epistle. Ephesus was a celebrated city of 
Tonia in Asia Minor, and was about 40 miles south of Smyrna, and near the 
mouth of the river Cayster. The river, though inferior in beauty to the 
Meander which flows south of it, waters a fertile vale of the ancient Jonia. 
Tonia was the most beautiful and fertile part of Asia Minor; was settled 
almost wholly by Greek colonies; and embosomed Pergamos, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
and Miletus; see Travels of Anacharsis, i. 91, 208; vi. 192, 97, 98 The 
climate of Ionia is represented as remarkably mild, and the air as pure and 
sweet, and this region became early celebrated for everything that consti- 
tutes softness and effeminacy in life, Its people were distinguished for ami- 
ableness and refinement of manners, and also for luxury, for music and danc- 
ing, and for the seductive arts that lead to vicious indulgence. Numerous 
festivals occupied them at home, or attracted them to neighbouring cities, 
where the men appeared in magnificent habits, and the women in all the 
elegance of female ornament, and with all the desire of pleasure (Anachar). 

Ephesus was not, like Smyrna, distinguished for commercial advantages. 
The consequence has been that, not having such advantage, it has fallen 
into total ruin, while Smyrna has retained some degree of its ancient impor- 
tance. It was in a rich region of country, and seems to have risen into 
importance mainly because it became the favourite resort of foreigners in the 
worship of Diana, and owed its celebrity to its temple more than to anything 
else. This city was once, however, the most splendid city in Asia Minor. 
Stephens, the geographer, gives it the title of Zpiphanestate, or “ Most 
Illustrious;” Pliny styles it “the Ornament of Asia.” In Roman times it 
was the metropolis of Asia, and unquestionably rose to a degree of splendour 
that was surpassed by few, if any, oriental cities. 

That for which the city was most celebrated was the Temple of Diana. 
This temple was 425 feet in length, and‘'220 in breadth. It was encom- 
passed by 127 pillars, each 60 feet in height, which were presented by as 
many kings. Some of those pillars, it is said, are yet to be seen in the 
mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople, having been removed there when 
the church of St. Sophia was erected. These, however, were the pillars 
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that constituted a part of the temple after it had been burned and was 
repaired, though it is probable that the same pillars were retained in the 
second temple which had constituted the glory of the first. All the prov- 
inces of Asia Minor contributed to the erection of this splendid temple, 
and two hundred years were consumed in building it. This temple was 
set on fire by a man named Herostratus, who, when put to the torture, 
confessed that his only motive was to immortalize his name. The general 
assembly of the states of Ionia passed a decree to devote his name to 
oblivion; but the fact of the decree has only served to perpetuate it; 
Cicer. De Nat. Deor. 2. 27; Plutarch, Life of Alex. comp. Anachar. vi. 
189. The whole of the edifice was consumed except the four walls and 
some of the columns, It was, however, rebuilt with the same magnifi- 
cence as before, and was regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 
It is now in utter ruin. After the temple had been repeatedly pillaged 
by the barbarians, Justinian removed the columns to adorn the church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople. The place where it stood can now be 
identified certainly, if at all, only by the marshy spot on which it was 
erected, and by the prodigious arches raised above as a foundation. The 
vaults formed by them compose a sort of labyrinth, and the water is knee- 
deep beneath. There is not an apartment entire; but thick walls, shafts of 
columns, and fragments of every kind are scattered around in confusion 
(Enecy. Geog. ii. 278, 274). 

In the reign of Tiberius Ephesus was greatly damaged by an earthquake; 
but it was repaired and embellished by the emperor. In the war between 
Mithridates and the Romans, Ephesus took part with the former, and mas- 
sacred the Romans who dwelt in it. Sylla severely punished this cruelty; 
but Ephesus was afterwards treated with lenity, and enjoyed its own laws, 
with other privileges. About the end of the eleventh century it was seized 
by a pirate named Tangripermes, but he was routed by John Ducas, the 
Greek admiral, in a bloody battle. Theodorus Lascarus, a Greek, made 
himself master of it in 1206. The Mohammedans recovered it in 1283. In 
the year 1401 Tamerlane employed a whole month in plundering the city 
and the neighbouring country. Shortly after the city was set on fire, and 
was mostly burnt in a combat between the Turkish governor and the Tartars. 
In 1405 it was taken by Mahomet I., and has continued since that time in 
the possession of the Turks (Calmet). 

There is now a small mean village, named Ayasaluk, near the site of the 
ancient town, consisting of a few cottages, which is all that now represents 
this city of ancient splendour. Dr. Chavolla says, “The inhabitants are a 
few Greek peasants, living in extreme wretchedness, dependence, and insen- 
sibility; the representatives of an illustrious people, and inhabiting the 
wreck of their greatness—some in the substructions of the glorious edifices 
which they raised—some beneath the vaults of the stadium, once the crowded 
scene of their diversions—and some by the abrupt precipice in the sepulchres 
which received their ashes. Its streets are obscured and overgrown. A 
herd of goats was driven to it for shelter from the sun at noon, and a noisy 
flight of crows from the quarries seemed to insult its silence. We heard the 
partridge call in the area of the theatre and the stadium. The glorious pomp 
of its heathen worship is no longer numbered; and Christianity, which was 
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here nursed by apostles, and fostered by general councils, until it increased 
to fulness of stature, barely lingers on in an existence hardly visible” (Tra- 
vels, p. 1381, Oxford, 1775). A very full and interesting description of Ephesus, 
as it appeared in 1739, may be seen in Pococke’s Travels, vol. ii. part ii. 
pp. 45-58, ed. Lond. 1745. Several ruins are described by him, but they 
have mostly now disappeared. The Temple of Diana was on the western 
side of the plain on which the city was built, and the site is now in the midst 
of a morass which renders access difficult. The ruins of several theatres and 
other buildings are described by Pococke. 

In the year 1821 Mr. Fisk, the American missionary, visited the city of 
Ephesus, of which be has given the following account :—‘ We sent back our 
horses to Aisaluck, and set out on foot to survey the ruins of Ephesus, The 
ground was covered with high grass or grain, and a very heavy dew rendered 
the walking rather unpleasant. On the east side of the hill we found nothing 
worthy of notice; no appearance of having been occupied for buildings. 
On the north side was the circus or stadium. Its length from east to west 
is forty rods or one stadium. The north or lower side was supported by 
arches which still remain. The area where the races used to be performed 
is now a field of wheat. At the west end was the gate. The walls adjoining 
it are still standing, and are of considerable height and strength. North of 
the stadium, and separated only by a street, is a large square, inclined with 
fallen walls, and filled with the ruins of various edifices. A street running 
north and south divides this square in the centre. West of the stadium is 
an elevation of ground, level at the top, with an immense pedestal in the 
centre of it, What building stood there it is not easy to say. Between this 
and the stadium was a street passing from the great plain north of Ephesus, 
into the midst of the city. 

“T found on the plains of Ephesus some Greek peasants, men and women, 
employed in pulling up tares and weeds from the wheat. I ascertained, how- 
ever, that they all belonged to villages at a distance, and came there to 
labour. Tournefort says that, when he was at Ephesus, there were thirty or 
forty Greek families there. Chandler found only ten or twelve individuals. 
Now no human being lives in Ephesus; and in Aisaluck, which may be con- 
sidered as Ephesus under another name, though not on precisely the same 
spot of ground, there are merely a few miserable Turkish huts. 

“The plain of Ephesus is now very unhealthy, owing to the fogs and mists 
which almost continually rest upon it. The land, however, is rich, and the 
surrounding country is both fertile and healthy. The adjacent hills would 
furnish many delightful situations for villages if the difficulties were removed, 
which are thrown in the way by a despotic government, oppressive agas, and 
‘wandering banditti” (Missionary Herald for 1821, p. 319). 


§ 2. The Introduction of the Gospel at Ephesus, 


It is admitted by all that the gospel was introduced into Ephesus by the 
apostle Paul. He first preached there when on his way from Corinth to 
Jerusalem, about the year 54 (Acts xviii. 19). On this visit he went into the 
synagogue, as was his usual custom, and preached to his own countrymen, 
but he does not appear to have preached publicly to the heathen. He was 
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requested to remain longer with them, but he said he must by all means be 
in Jerusalem at the approaching feast—probably the passover, Acts xviii. 21. 
He promised, however, to visit them again if possible, and sailed from 
Ephesus to Jerusalem. Two persons had gone with Paul from Corinth— 
Priscilla and Aquila—whom he appears to have left at Ephesus, or who at 
anyrate soon returned there, Acts xviii. 18,26. During the absence of 
Paul there came to Ephesus a certain Jew, born in Alexandria, named 
Apollos, an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures, who had received 
the baptism of John, and who taught the doctrine that John had taught, 
Acts xviii. 24,25. What was the precise nature of that doctrine it is difficult 
now to understand. It seems to have been in substance that repentance 
was necessary, that baptism was to be performed, and that the Messiah was 
about to appear. This doctrine Apollos had embraced with zeal, was ready 
to defend it, and was in just the state of mind to welcome the news that the 
Messiah had come. This zealous and talented man Priscilla and Aquila 
instructed more fully in the doctrines of the Christian religion, and communi- 
cated to him the views which they had received from Paul, Acts xviii. 26. 
Paul, having gone to Jerusalem as he purposed, returned again to Asia 
Minor, and taking Phrygia and Galatia in his way, revisited Ephesus, and 
remained there about three years, Acts xviii. 23; xix. 1, seq. It was during 
this time that the church was founded, which afterwards became so promi- 
nent, and to which this epistle was written. The principal events in the 
life of Paul there were, (1) His baptizing the twelve persons whom he found 
there, who were disciples of John; Notes, Acts xix. 1-7. (2) Paul went 
into the synagogue there and engaged in an earnest discussion with the 
Jews, about three months, respecting the Messiah, Acts xix. 8-10. (8) 
When many of the Jews opposed him he left the synagogue and obtained 
a place to preach in, in the school-room of a man by the name of Tyrannus. 
In this place he continued to preach without molestation for two years and 
proclaimed the gospel, so that a large portion of the inhabitants had an 
opportunity of hearing it, (4) The cause of religion was greatly promoted by 
the miracles which Paul wrought, Acts xix. 11-17. (5) Paul remained 
there until his preaching excited great commotion, and he was at last driven 
away by the tumult which was excited by Demetrius, Acts xix. 23-41. At 
this time the gospel had secured such a hold on the people that there was 
danger that the temple of Diana would be forsaken, and that all who were 
dependent on the worship of Diana for a livelihood would be thrown out of 
employment. It is not probable that Paul visited Ephesus after this, unless 
it was after his first imprisonment at Rome; see Intro. to 2 Timothy. On 
his way from Macedonia to Jerusalem he came to Miletus, and sent for the 
elders of Ephesus and gave them his deeply affecting parting address, expect- 
ing to see them no more, Acts xx. 16, seq. 

Paul remained longer at Ephesus than he did at any other one place 
preaching the gospel. He seems to have set himself deliberately to work to 
establish a church there, which would ultimately overthrow idolatry. Several 
reasons may have led him to depart so far from his usual plan by labouring 
so long in one place. One may have been that this was the principal 
seat of idolatry then in the world. The evident aim of Paul in his ministry 
was to reach the centres of influence‘and power. Hence he mainly sought 
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to preach the gospel in large cities, and thus it was that Antioch, and Ephe- 
sus, and Corinth, and Athens, and Philippi, and Rome, shared so largely in 
his labours. Not ashamed of the gospel anywhere, he yet sought mainly that 
its power should be felt where wealth, and learning, and genius, and talent 
were concentrated. The very places, therefore, where the most magnificent 
temples were erected to the gods, and where the worship of idols was cele- 
brated with the most splendour and pomp, and where that worship was 
defended most strongly by the civil arm, were those in which the apostle 
sought first to preach the gospel. Ephesus, therefore, as the most splendid 
seat of idolatry at that time in the whole Pagan world, particularly attracted 
the attention of the apostle, and hence it was that he was willing to spend so 
large a part of his public life in that place. It may have been for this 
reason that John afterwards made it his permanent abode, and spent so many 
years there as the minister of the church which had been founded by Paul; 
see § 8. Another reason why Paul sought Ephesus as a field of labour may 
have been that it was at that time not only the principal seat of idolatry, 
but was a place of great importance in the civil affairs of the Roman empire. 
It was the residence of the Roman proconsul, and the seat of the courts of 
justice in Asia Minor, and consequently was a place to which there would be 
attracted a great amount of learning and talent (Macknight). The apostle, 
therefore, seems to have been anxious that the full power of the gospel should 
be tried there, and that Ephesus should become as important as a centre 
of influence in the Christian world as it had been in Paganism and in 
civil affairs. 
§ 3. Notices of the History of the Church at Ephesus. 


The church at Ephesus was one of the seven churches of Asia, and the 
first one mentioned to which John was directed to address an epistle from 
Patmos, Rev. ii. 1-7. Little is said of it in the New Testament from the 
time when Paul left it until the book of Revelation was written. The tradi- 
tion is, that Timothy was a minister at Ephesus, and was succeeded by the 
apostle John; but whether John came there while Timothy was living, or 
not until his removal or death, even tradition does not inform us. In the 
subscription to the Second Epistle to Timothy, it is said of Timothy that he 
was “ordained the first bishop of the church of the Ephesians;” but this is 
of no authority whatever. All that can be with certainty learned about the 
residence of Timothy at Ephesus, is what the apostle Paul says of him in his 
First Epistle to Timothy, ch. i. 8, “As I besought thee to abide still at 
Ephesus, when I went into Macedonia, that thou mightest charge some that 
they teach no other doctrine.” From this it would appear that the residence 
of Timothy at Ephesus was a temporary arrangement, designed to secure a re- 
sult which Paul wished particularly to secure, and to avoid an evil which he 
had reason to dread would follow from his own absence. That it was a tem- 
porary arrangement, is apparent from the fact that Paul soon after desired 
him to come to Rome, 2 Tim. iv. 9, 11. The Second Epistle cf Paul to 
Timothy was written but a few years after the first. According to Lardner, 
the first was written in the year 56, and the second in the year 62; accor- 
ding to Hug, the first was written in the year 59, and the second in the year 
61; according to the editor of the Polyglott Bible, the first was written A.D. 
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65, and tlre second A.D. 66. According to either calculation the time of the 
residence of Timothy in Ephesus was brief. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence from the New Testament that he was a permanent bishop of Ephesus, 
or indeed that he was 4 bishop at all in the modern sense of the term. Those 
who may be disposed to look further into this matter, and to examine the 
relation which Timothy sustained to the church of Ephesus, and the claim 
which is sometimes set up for his having sustained the office of a bishop, may 
find an examination in the Review of Bishop Onderdonk’s Tract on Episco- 
pacy, published in the Quarterly Christian Spectator in March, 1834, and 
March, 1835, and republished in 1843 under the title of The Organization and 
Government of the Apostolic Church, pp. 99-107. 

Whatever was the relation which he sustained to the church in Ephesus, 
it is agreed on all hands that John the apostle spent there a considerable 
portion of his life. At what time he went to Ephesus, or why he did it, is 
not now known. The common opinion is, that he remained at or near Jeru- 
salem for some fifteen years after the crucifixion of the Lord Jesus, during 
which time he had the special charge of Mary, the mother of the Saviour; 
that he then preached the gospel to the Parthians and the Indians, and that 
he then returned and went to Ephesus, in or near which he spent his latter 
days, and in which, at a very advanced age, he died. It was from Ephesus 
that, under the Emperor Domitian, a.p. 95, he was banished to the island 
of Patmos, from which he returned a.D. 97, on the accession of Nerva to 
the crown, who recalled all who had been banished. John is supposed at 
that time to have been about ninety years of age. He is said to have died 
at Ephesus in the third year of Trajan, a.p. 100, aged about ninety-four 
years. Fora full and interesting biography of the apostle John, the reader 
may consult the Lives of the Apostles, by David Francis Bacon, pp. 307- 
376. 

Of the subsequent history of the church at Ephesus, little is known, and 
it would not be necessary to dwell upon it in order to an exposition of the 
epistle before us. It is sufficient to remark, that the “candlestick is removed 
out of its place” (Rev. ii. 5), and that all the splendour of the temple of 
Diana, all the pomp of her worship, and all the glory of the Christian church 
there, have alike faded away. 


§ 4, The Time and Place of writing the Epistle, 


It has never been denied that the apostle Paul was the author of this 
epistle, though it has been made a question whether it were written to the 
Ephesians or to the Laodiceans; see § 5. Dr. Paley (Hore Pauline) has 
shown that there is conclusive internal proof that this epistle was written by 
Paul. This argument is derived from the style, and is carried out by a com- 
parison of this epistle with the other undoubted writings of the apostle. The 
historical evidence on this point also is undisputed. 

It is generally supposed, and indeed the evidence seems to be clear, that 
this epistle was written during the imprisonment of the apostle at Rome; 
but whether it was during his first or his second imprisonment is not certain. 
Paul was held in custody for some two years in Cesarea (Acts xxiv. 27), but 
there is no evidence that during that time he addressed any epistle to the 
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churches which he had planted. That this was written when he was a 
prisoner is apparent from the epistle itself. ‘The two years in which Paul 
was imprisoned at Cesarea,” says Wall, as quoted by Lardner, “seem to 
have been the most inactive part of St. Paul’s life. There is no account of 
any proceedings or disputations, or of any epistles written in this space.” 
This may have arisen, Lardner supposes, from the fact that the Jews made 
such an opposition that the Roman governor would not allow him to have 
any intercourse with the people at large, or procure any intelligence from 
the churches abroad. But when he was at Rome he had more liberty. He 
was allowed to dwell in his own hired house (Acts xxviii. 30), and had per- 
mission to address all who came to him, and to communicate freely with his 
friends abroad. It was during this period that he wrote at least four of his 
epistles—to the Ephesians, the Philippians, the Colossians, and Philemon. 
Grotius, as quoted by Lardner, says of these epistles, that though all Paul’s 
epistles are excellent, yet he most admires those written by him when a 
prisoner at Rome. Of the Epistle to the Ephesians he says it surpasses all 
human eloquence—rerum sublimitatem adzquans verbis sublimioribus, quam 
ulla unquam habuit lingua, humana—describing the sublimity of the things 
by corresponding words more sublime than are found elsewhere in human 
language. The evidence that it was written when Paul was a prisoner 
is found in the epistle itself. Thus in ch. iii. 1, he says, “I, Paul, the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ—6 déeuios ro§ Xpiorod—for you Gentiles.” So he 
alludes to his afflictions in ch. iii, 18, “I desire that ye faint not at my 
tribulations for you.” In ch. iv. 1, he calls himself the “ prisoner of the Lord,” 
or in the margin, “in the Lord ”—é déopos év Kuplw, And in ch, vi. 19, 20, 
there is an allusion which seems to settle the inquiry beyond dispute, and to 
prove that it was written while he was at Rome. He there says that he 
was an “ambassador in bonds”—éy addtce—in chains, manacles, or shackles ; 
and yet he desires (ver. 19, 20) that they would pray for him, that utterance 
might be given him to open his mouth boldly to make known the mystery of 
the gospel, that he might speak boldly as he ought to speak. Now this is a 
remarkable circumstance. A man in custody, in bonds or chains, and that 
too for being an “ambassador,” and yet asking the aid of their prayers, that 
in these circumstances he might have grace to be a bold preacher of the 
gospel. If he was in prison this could not well be. If he was under a strict 
prohibition it could not well be. The circumstances of the case tally exactly 
with the statement in the last chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, that Paul 
was in custody in Rome; that he was permitted to “dwell by himself with a 
soldier that kept him” (ver. 16); that he was permitted to call the Jews 
together and to debate with them freely (ver. 17-28); and that Paul dwelt 
in his own hired house for two years, and “received all that came in with 
him, preaching the kingdom of God,” &c. (ver. 30, 31). So exactly do 
these circumstances correspond that I have no doubt that was the time when 
the epistle was written, And so unusual is such a train of circumstances— 
so unlikely would it be to occur to a man to forge such a coincidence, that it 
furnishes a striking proof that the epistle was written, as it purports to be, 
by Paul. An impostor would not have thought of inventing such a coinci- 
dence. If it had occurred to him to make any such allusion, the place and 
time would have been more distinctly mentioned, and not have been left as 
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& mere incidental allusion. The apostle Paul is supposed to have been at 
Rome as a prisoner twice (comp. Intro. to 2 Tim.), and to have suffered 
martyrdom there about a.p. 65 or 66. If the Epistle to the Ephesians was 
written during his second imprisonment at Rome, as is commonly sup- 
posed, then it must have been somewhere between the years 63 and 63. 
Lardner and Hug suppose that it was written April, 61; Macknight sup- 
poses it was in 60 or 61; the editor of the Polyglott Bible places it at 64. 
The exact time when it was written cannot now be ascertained, and is not 
material. 


§ 5. To whom was the Epistle written} 


The epistle purports to have been written to the Ephesians—“ to the saints 
which are at Ephesus,”—i. 1. But the opinion that it was written to the 
Ephesians has been called in question by many expositors. Dr. Paley 
(Hor. Paul.) supposes that it was written to the Laodiceans, Wetstein also 
maintained the same opinion. This opinion was expressly stated also by 
Marcion, a “heretic” of the second century. Michaelis (Zntro.) supposes 
that it was a “circular epistle,” addressed not to any church in particular, 
but intended for the Ephesians, Laodiceans, and some other churches of 
Asia Minor. He supposes that the apostle had several copies taken; that 
he made it intentionally of a very general character so as to suit all; that 
he affixed with his own hand the subscription, ch. vi. 24, to each copy— 
“Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ;” 
that at the beginning of the epistle the name was inserted of the particular 
church to which it was to be sent—as “to the church in Ephesus ”"—*in 
Laodicea,” &c. When the several works composing the New Testament 
were collected into a volume he supposes that it so happened that the copy 
of this epistle which was used was one obtained from Ephesus, containing a 
direction to the saints there. This is also the opinion of Archbishop Usher 
and Koppe. It does not comport with the design of these Notes to go into 
an extended examination of this question; and after all that has been 
written on it, and the different opinions which have been entertained, it cer- 
tainly does not become any one to be very confident. It is not a question of 
great importance, as it involves no point of doctrine or duty; but those who 
wish to see it discussed at length can be satisfied by referring to Paley’s Hore 
Pauline; to Michaelis’ Jntro., vol. iv. ch. xx., and to the Prolegomena of 
Koppe. The arguments which are alleged to prove that it was addressed to 
the church at Laodicea, or at least not to the church at Ephesus, are sum- 
marily the following:—(1) The testimony of Marcion, a heretic of the 
second century, who affirms that it was sent to the church in Laodicea, and 
that instead of the reading (ch. i. 1), “in Ephesus,” in the copy which he had 
it was “in Laodicea.” But the opinion of Marcion is now regarded as of 
little weight. It is admitted that he was in the habit of altering the Greek 
text to suit his own views. (2) The principal objection to the opinion that 
it was written to the church at Ephesus is found in certain internal marks, 
and particularly in the want of any allusion to the fact that Paul had ever 
been there, or to anything that particularly related to the church there. 
This difficulty comprises several particulars. (a) Paul spent nearly three 
years in Ephesus, and was engaged there in deeply interesting transactions 
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and occurrences. He had founded the church, ordained its elders, taught 
them the doctrines which they held, and had at last been persecuted there 
and driven away. If the epistle was written to them it is remarkable that 
there is in the epistle no allusion to any one of these facts or circumstances. 
This is the more remarkable, as it was his usual custom to allude to the events 
which had occurred in the churches which he had founded (see the Epistles 
to the Corinthians and Philippians), and as on two other occasions at least 
he makes direct allusion to these transactions at Ephesus; see Acts xx. 18- 
85; 1 Cor. xv. 82, (5) In the other epistles which Paul wrote it was his 
custom to salute a large number of persons by name; but in this epistle there 
is no salutation of any kind. There is a general invocation of “peace to the 
brethren” (ch. vi. 23), but no mention of an individual by name. There is 
not even an allusion to the “elders” whom, with so much affection, he had 
addressed at Miletus (Acts xx.), and to whom he had given so solemn a 
charge. This is the more remarkable, as in this place he had spent three 
years in preaching the gospel, and must have been acquainted with all the 
leading members in the church. To the church at Rome, which he had never 
visited when he wrote his Epistle to the Romans, he sends a large number 
of salutations (ch. xvi.); to the church at Ephesus, where he had spent a 
longer time than in any other place, he sends none. (c) The name of Timo- 
thy does not occur in the epistle. This is remarkable, because Paul had left 
him there with a special charge (1 Tim. i. 3), and if he was still there it is 
singular that no allusion is made to him, and no salutation sent to him. If 
he had left Ephesus, and had gone to Rome to meet Paul as he requested 
(2 Tim. iv. 9), it is remarkable that Paul did not join his name with his own 
in sending the epistle to the church, or at least allude to the fact that he had 
arrived. This is the more remarkable, because in the Epistles to the Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and 1 and 2 Thessalonians, the name of Timothy is joined 
with that of Paul at the commencement of the epistle. (d) Paul speaks of 
the persons to whom this epistle was sent as if he had not been with them, 
or at least in a manner which is hardly conceivable, on the supposition that 
he had been the founder of the church. Thus in ch. i. 15, 16, he says, 
“ Wherefore also after I heard of your faith in Christ Jesus,” &c. But this 
circumstance is not conclusive. Paul may have been told of the continuance. 
of their faith and of their growing love and zeal, and he may have alluded 
to that in this passage. (e) Another circumstance on which some reliance 
has been placed is the statement in ch. iii. 1, 2, “For this cause, I Paul, 
the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles, if ye have heard of the dispen- 
sation of the grace of God which is given to you-ward,” &. It is argued 
(see Michaelis) that this is not language which would have been employed 
by one who had founded the church, and with whom they were all acquainted. 
He would not have spoken in a manner implying any doubt whether they had 
ever heard of him and his labours in the ministry on account of the Gentiles. 
Such are the considerations relied on to show that the epistle could not have 
been written to the Ephesians. 

On the other hand there is proof of a very strong character that it was 
written to them. That proof is the following :— 

1. The common reading in ch. i. 1, “To the saints which are in Ephesus.” 
It is true, as we have seen, that this reading has been called in question. 
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Mill says that it is omitted by Basil (lib. 2, Adversus Zunomium), as he 
says, “on the testimony of the fathers and of ancient copies.” Griesbach 
marks it with the sign om., denoting that it was omitted by some, but that 
in his judgment it is to be retained. It is found in the Vulgate, the Syriac, 
the Arabic, and the Ethiopic in Walton’s Polyglott. Rosenmiiller remarks 
that “‘most of the ancient codices, and all the ancient versions, retain the 
word.” To my mind this fact is conclusive. The testimony of Marcion is 
admitted to be of almost no authority; and as to the testimony of Basil, it is 
only one against the testimony of all the ancients, and is at best negative in 
its character; see the passage from Basil, quoted in Hug’s Jntroduction. 

2. A slight circumstance may be adverted to as throwing light incidentally 
on this question. This epistle was sent by Tychicus, ch. vi. 21. The 
Epistle to the Colossians was also sent from Rome by the same messenger, 
Col. iv. 7. Now there is a strong improbability in the opinion held by 
Michaelis, Koppe, and others, that this was a circular letter, sent to the 
churches at large, or that different copies were prepared, and the name 
Ephesus inserted in one, and Laodicea in another, &. The improbability 
is this, that the apostle would at the same time send such a circular letter 
to several of the churches, and a special letter to the church at Colosse. 
What claim had that church to special notice? What pre-eminence had it 
over the church at Ephesus? And why should he send them a letter bearing 
so strong a resemblance to that addressed to the other churches, when the 
same letter would have suited the church at Colosse as well as the one which 
was actually sent to them; for there is a nearer resemblance between these 
two epistles, than any other two portions of the Bible. Besides, in 2 Tim. iv. 
12, Paul says that he had sent “Tychicus to Ephesus;” and what is more 
natural than that at that time he sent this epistle by him? 

3. There is the utter want of evidence from MSS. or versions, that this 
epistle was sent to Laodicea, or to any other church, except Ephesus. Not a 
MS. has been found having the name Laodicea in ver. i. 1; and not one which 
omits the words “in Ephesus.” If it had been sent to another church, or if 
it had been a circular letter addressed to no particular church, it is scarcely 
credible that this could have occurred. 

These considerations make it plain to me that this epistle was addressed, 
as it purports to have been, to the church in Ephesus. I confess myself 
wholly unable, however, to explain the remarkable circumstances that Paul 
does not refer to his former residence there; that he alludes to none of his 
troubles or his triumphs; that he makes no mention of the “elders,” and 
salutes no one by name; and that throughout he addresses them as if they 
were to him personally unknown. In this respect it is unlike all the other 
epistles which he ever wrote, and all which we should have expected from a 
man in such circumstances, May it not be accounted for from this very 
fact, that an attempt to specify individuals where so many were known, 
would protract the epistle to an unreasonable length? There is, indeed, one 
supposition suggested by Dr. Macknight, which may possibly explain to 
some extent the remarkable circumstances above referred to. It is, that a 
direction may have been given by Paul to Tychicus, by whom he sent the 
letter, to send a copy of it to the Laodiceans, with an order to them to 
communicate it to the Colossians. In such a case everything local would be 
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designedly omitted, and the epistle would be of as general a character as 
possible. This is, however, mere conjecture, and does not remove the whole 
of the difficulty. 


§ 6. The Object for which the Epistle was written. 


Very various opinions have been formed in regard to the design for which 
this epistle was written. Macknight supposes that it was with reference to 
the Eleusinian mysteries, and to various religious rites in the Temple of 
Diana, and that Paul intended particularly to state the “mysteries” of the 
gospel in contradistinction from them. But there is no clear evidence that 
the apostle had any such object, and it is not necessary to go into an expla- 
nation of those mysteries in order to an understanding of the epistle. ‘The 
epistle is such as might be addressed to any Christians, though there are 
allusions to customs which then prevailed, and to opinions then held, which 
it is desirable to understand in order to a just view of it. That there were 
Jews and Judaizing Christians in Ephesus, may be learned from the epistle 
itself. That there were those there who supposed that the Jews were to 
have a more elevated rank than the Gentiles, may also be learned from the 
epistle; and one object was to show that all true Christians, whether of 
Jewish or heathen origin, were on a level, and were entitled to the same 
privileges, That there was the prevalence of a false and dangerous philoso- 
phy there, may also be learned from the epistle; and that there were those 
who attempted to cause divisions, and who had violated the unity of the 
faith, may also be learned from it. 

The epistle is divided into two parts—I. The doctrinal part, ch. i.-iii.; and 
II. The practical part, or the application, ch. iv.—vi. 

I. The doctrinal part comprises the following topics:— 

(1.) Praise to God for the Revelation of his eternal counsels of recovering 
mercy, ch. i. 3-14. 

(2.) A prayer of the apostle, expressing his earnest desire that the Ephe- 
sians might avail themselves fully of all the advantages of this eternal purpose 
of mercy, ch. i. 15-23. 

(3.) The doctrine of the native character of man, as being dead in sins, 
illustrated by the past lives of the Ephesians, ch. ii. 1-3. 

(4.) The doctrine of regeneration by the grace of God, and the advantages 
of it, ch. ii, 5-7. 

(5.) The doctrine of salvation by grace alone without respect to our own 
works, ch. ii. 8, 9. 

(6.) The privilege of being thus admitted to the fellowship of the saints, 
ch. ii, 11-22. 

(7.) A full statement of the doctrine that God meant to admit the Gentiles 
to the privileges of his people, and to break down the barriers between the 
Gentiles and the Jews, ch. iii. 1-12. 

(8.) The apostle prays earnestly that they might avail themselves fully of 
this doctrine, and be able to appreciate fully the advantages which it was 
intended to confer; and with this prayer he closes the doctrinal part of the 
epistle, ch. iii, 13-21. 

II. The practical part of the epistle embraces the following topics, viz.:— 
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(1.) Exhortation to unity, drawn from the consideration that there was 
one God, one faith, &c., ch. iv. 1-16. 

(2.) An exhortation to a holy life tn general, from the fact that they dif- 
fered from other Gentiles, ch, iv. 17-24. 

(3.) Exhortation to exhibit particular virtues—specifying what was ree 
quired by their religion, and what they should avoid—particularly to avoid 
the vices of anger, lying, licentiousness, and intemperance, ch. iv. 25-32; 
ch, v. 1-20. 

(4.) The duties of husbands and wives, ch. v. 21-38. 

(5.) The duties of parents and children, ch. vi. 1-3. 

(6.) The duties of masters and servants, ch. vi. 4-9. 

(7.) An exhortation to fidelity in the Christian warfare, ch. vi. 10-20. 

(8.) Conclusion, ch. vi. 21-24. oe 

The style of this epistle is exceedingly animated. The apostle is cheered 
by the intelligence which he had received of their deportment in the gospel, 
and is warmed by the grandeur of his principal theme—the eternal purposes 
of divine mercy. Into the discussion of that subject he throws his whole 
soul, and there is probably no part of Paul’s writings where there is more 
ardour, elevation, and soul evinced, than in this epistle. The great doctrine 
of predestination he approaches as a most important and vital doctrine; 
states it freely and fully, and urges it as the basis of the Christian’s hope, 
and the foundation of eternal gratitude and praise. Perhaps nowhere is 
there a better illustration of the power of that doctrine to elevate the soul 
and fill it with grand conceptions of the character of God, and to excite grate- 
ful emotions, than in this epistle; and the Christian, therefore, may study it 
a8 @ portion of the sacred writings eminently fitted to excite his gratitude, 
and to fill him with adoring views of God. 


THE EPISTLE OF 


PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE EPHESIANS 


CHAPTER I. 
pay, an apostle of Jesus Christ 
by the will of God, to the 


ANALYSIS OF THE OHAPTER. 


1) The salutation; ver. 1, 2. 
2) The doctrine of predestination, 
and its bearing and design; ver. 3—- 


14, 

(a) It is the foundation of praise 
to God, and is a source of gratitude; 
ver. 3, 

(6) Christians have been chosen 
before the foundation of the world; 
ver. 4. 

(c) The object was that they should 
be holy and blameless; ver. 4. 

(d) They were predestinated to be 
the children of God; ver. 5. 

(ec) The cause of this was the good 
pleasure of God, or he did it accord- 
ing to the purpose of his will; ver. 5. 

(f) The object of this was his own 
glory; ver. 6. 

(8) The benefits of the plan of 
predestination to those who are thus 
chosen; ver. 7-14. 

(2) They have redemption and the 
forgiveness of sins; ver. 7, 8. 

(6) They are made acquainted with 
the mystery of the divine will; ver. 9, 
10. 
(c) They have obtained an inherit- 
ance in Christ; ver. 11. 

(d) The object of this was the 
praise of the glory of God; ver. 12. 

(e) As the result of this, or in the 
execution of this purpose, they were 
sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise; 
ver. 13, 14. 

(4) An earnest prayer that they 
might have a full understanding of 
the great and glorious plan of redemp- 
tion; ver. 15-23. 

(a) Paul says that he had been in- 
formed of their faith; ver. 15. 

(6) He always remembered them 
in his prayers; ver. 16. 


saints which are at ' Ephesus, and 
to the °faithful in Christ Jesus: 
a Ro.1.7. 6 Ac.19. & 20. ¢ Ool.1.3. 


(c) His special desire was that they 
might see the glory of the Lord Jesus, 
whom God had exalted to his own 
right hand in heaven; ver. 17-23. 

1. Paul, an apostle; see Notes on 
Rom. i 1. @ By the will of God; 
see Notes on 1 Cor.i. 1. J To the 
saints. A name often given to Chris- 
tians because they are holy; see 
Notes on 1 Cor. i. 2. In Ephesus; 
see the Introduction, § 1, 5. J And 
to the faithful in Christ Jesus. This 
evidently refers to others than to those 
who were in Ephesus, and it is clear 
that Paul expected that this epistle 
would be read by others. He gives 
it a general character, as if he sup- 
posed that it might be transcribed, 
and become the property of the church 
at large. It was not uncommon for 
him thus to give a general character 
to the epistles which he addressed to 
particular churches, and so to write 
that others than those to whom they 
were particularly directed, might feel 
that they were addressed to them. 
Thus the first epistle to the Corinth- 
ians was addressed to “the church of 
God in Corinth—with all that in every 
place call upon the name of Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” The second epistle 
to the Corinthians in like manner was 
addressed to “the church of God 
which is at Corinth, with all the saints 
which are in all Achaia.” Perhaps, 
in the epistle before us, the apostle 
referred particularly to the churches 
of Asia Minor which he had not visited, 
but there is no reason for confining 
the address to them. All who are 
“ faithful in Christ Jesus” may regard 
the epistle as addressed by the Holy 
Spirit to them, and may feel that they 
are as much interested in the doc- 
trines, promises, and duties set forth 
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2 Grace ¢be to you, and peace, 
from God our Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

3 Blessed ¢be the God and Fa- 


d@ Ga.1.3; Tit.1.4. é€2Co.1.3; 1 Pe.1.3. 


in this epistle, as were the ancient 
Christians of Ephesus. The word 
“faithful” here is not used in the 
sense of trustworthy, or in the sense 
of fidelity, as it is often employed, but 
in the sense of believing, or having 
faith in the Lord Jesus. The apostle 
addresses those who were firm in the 
faith—another name for true Chris- 
tians. The epistle contains great doc- 
trines about the divine purposes and 
decrees in which they, as Christians, 
were particularly concerned; impor- 
tant “mysteries” (ver. 9), of impor- 
tance for them to understand, and 
which the apostle proceeds to commu- 
nicate to them as such. The fact that 
the letter was designed to be pub- 
lished, shows that he was not unwil- 
ling that those high doctrines should 
be made known to the world at large; 
still they pertained particularly to the 
church, and they are doctrines which 
should be particularly addressed to 
the church. They are rather fitted 
to comfort the hearts of Christians, 
than to bring sinners to repentance. 
These doctrines may be addressed to 
the church with more prospect of 
securing a happy effect than to the 
world. In the church they will ex- 
cite gratitude, and produce the hope 
which results from assured promises 
and eternal purposes; in the minds of 
sinners they may arouse envy, and 
hatred, and opposition to God. 

2. Grace to you, &c.; see Notes, 
Rom. i. 7. 

3. Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. This com- 
mences a sentence which continues to 
the close of ver. 12. The length of 
the periods in the writings of Paul, is 
one cause of the obscurity of his style, 
and renders an explanation often diffi- 
cult. The meaning of this phrase is, 
that God has laid a foundation for 
gratitude for what he has done. The 
ground or reason of the praise here 
referred to, is that which is stated in 
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ther of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath blessed us witlr all spiritual 
blessings in heavenly !places in 
Christ ; 


1 or, things, He.9.23. 


the following verses. The leading 
thing on which the apostle dwells is 
God’s eternal purpose—his everlast- 
ing counsel in regard to the salvation 
of man. Paul breaks out into the ex- 
clamation that God is worthy of praise 
for such a plan, and that his eternal 
purposes, now manifest to men, give 
exalted views of the character and 
glory of God. Most persons suppose 
the contrary. They feel that the plans 
of God are dark, and stern, and for- 
bidding, and such as to render his 
character anything but amiable. They 
speak of him, when he is referred to as 
a sovereign, as if he were tyrannical 
and unjust, and they never connect 
the idea of that which is amiable and 
lovely with the doctrine of eternal 
purposes. There is no doctrine that 
is usually so unpopular; none that is 
so much reproached; none that is 
so much abused. There is none that 
men desire so much to disbelieve or 
avoid; none that they are so unwil- 
ling to have preached; and none that 
they are so reluctant to find in the 
Scriptures. Even many Christians 
turn away from it with dread; or if 
they tolerate it, they yet feel that there 
is something about it that is peculi- 
arly dark and forbidding. Not so felt 
Paul. He felt that it laid the foun- 
dation for eternal praise; that it pre- 
sented glorious views of God; that it 
was the ground of confidence and hope; 
and that it was desirable that Chris- 
tians should dwell upon it and praise 
God for it. Let us feel, therefore, as 
we enter upon the exposition of this 
chapter, that God is to be praised for 
ALL his plans, and that it is possible 
for Christians to have such views of 
the doctrine of eternal predestination 
as to give them most elevated concep- 
tions of the glory of the divine cha- 
racter. And let us also be willing to 
know the truth. Let us approach 
word after word, and phrase after 
phrase, and verse after verse, in this 
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chapter, willing to know all that God 
teaches ; to believe all that he has re- 
vealed ; and ready to say, “‘ Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ for all thathe has done.” { Who 
hath blessed us. Who does Paul mean 
here by “us ?” Does he mean all the 
world? This cannot be, for all the 
world are not thus blessed with all 
spiritual blessings. Does he mean 
nations ? For the same reason this 
cannot be. Does he mean the Gen- 
tiles in contradistinction from the 
Jews? Why then does he use the 
word us, including himself, who was a 
Jew? Does he mean to say that they 
were blessed with external privileges, 
and that this was the only object of 
the eternal purposes of God? This 
cannot be, for he speaks of “ spiritual 
blessings ;” he speaks of the persons 
referred to as having ‘‘ redemption ”’ 
and “ the forgiveness of sins ;’' as hav- 
ing “ obtained an inheritance,” and as 
being sealed with the ‘“‘ Holy Spirit of 
promise.” These appertain not to na- 
tions, or to external privileges, or the 
mere offers of the gospel, but to true 
Christians ; to persons who have been 
redeemed. ‘The persons referred to 
by the word “ us,” are those who are 
mentioned in ver. 1, as * saints,”— 
ayias—holy; and “faithful” —aiwrois— 
believing, or believers. This observa- 
tion is important, because it shows 
that the plan or decree of God had re- 
ference to individuals, and not merely 
to nations. Many have supposed (see 
Whitby, Dr. A. Clarke, Bloomfield, 
and others) that the apostle here re- 
fers to the Gentiles, and that his ob- 
ject isto show that they were now ad- 
mitted to the same privileges as the 
ancient Jews, and that the whole doc- 
trine of predestination here referred 
to, has relation to that fact. But, I 
would ask, were there no Jews in the 
church at Ephesus? See Acts xviii. 
20, 24; xix. 1—8. The matter of 
fact seems to have been, that Paul 
was uncommonly successful there 
among his own countrymen, and that 
his chief difficulty there arose, not 
from the Jews, but from the influence 
ofthe heathen ; Acts xix. 24. Besides, 
what evidence is there that the apostle 
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speaks in this chapter peculiarly of 
the Gentiles, or that he was writing 
to that portion of the church at Ephe- 
sus which was of Gentile origin? And 
if he was, why did he name himself 
among them as one on whom this bless- 
ing had been bestowed? The fact 
is, that this is a mere supposition, re- 
sorted to without evidence, and in the 
face of every fair principle of inter- 
pretation, to avoid an unpleasant doc- 
trine. Nothing can be clearer than 
that Paul meant to write to Chris- 
tians as such ; to speak of privileges 
which they enjoyed as peculiar to 
themselves ; and that he had no par- 
ticular reference to nations, and did 
not design merely to refer to external 
privileges. ( With all spiritual bless- 
ings. Pardon, peace, redemption, 
adoption, the earnest of the Spirit, 
&c., referred to ia the following verses 
— blessings which individual Ciris- 
tians enjoy, andnot external privileges 
conferred on nations. { Jn heavenly 
places in Christ. The word places is 
here understood, and is not in the ori- 
ginal. It may mean heavenly places, 
or heavenly things. The word places 
does not express the best sense. The 
idea seems to be, that God has blessed 
us in Christ in regard to heaveniy 
subjects or matters. In ver. 20, the 
word “ places ’’ seems to be inserted 
with more propriety. ‘Thé same phrase 
occurs again in ch. ii. 6; iii. 10 ; and 
it is remarkable that it should occur 
in the same elliptical form four times 
in this one epistle, and, I believe, in 
no other part of the writings of Paul. 
Our translators have'in each instance 
supplied the word “places,’’as denoting 
therank or station of Christians, of the 
angels, and of the Saviour, to each of 
whom it is applied. The phrase pro- 
bably means, in things pertaining to 
heaven ; fitted to prepare us for hea- 
ven; and tending toward heaven. It 
probably refers here to every thing 
that was heavenly in its nature, or 
that had relation to heaven, whether 
gifts or graces. As the apostle is 
speaking, however, of the mass of 
Christians on whom these things had 
been bestowed, I rather suppose that 
he refers to what are called Christian 
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4 According as he hath chosen 
24us in him before the foundation 
of the world, that we should be 

@ 1 Pe.l.2, 


graces, than to the extraordinary en- 
dowments bestowed on the few. The 
sense is, that in Christ, 7. ¢. through 
Christ, or by means of him, God had 
bestowed all spiritual blessings that 
were fitted to prepare for heaven— 
such as pardon, adoption, the i!lami- 
nation of the Spirit, dc. 

4. According as. The importance 
of this verse will render proper a some- 
what minute examination of the words 
and phrases of which it is composed. 
The general sense of the passage is, 
that these blessings pertaining to hea- 
ven were bestowed upon Christians 
in accordance with an eternal pur- 
pose. ‘They were not conferred by 
chance or hap-hazard. They were 
the result of intention and design on 
the part of God. Their value was 
greatly enhanced from the fact that 
God had designed from all eternity 
to bestow them, and that they come 
to us as the result of his everlasting 
plan. It was not a recent plan; it 
was not an after-thought; it was not 
by mere chance; it was not by ca- 
price; it was the fruit of an eternal 
counsel. Those blessings had all the 
value, and all the assurance of perma- 
nency, which must result from that 
fact. The phrase “ according as’”’— 
xzSus—implies that these blessings 
were in conformity with that eternal 
plan, and have flowed to us as the ex- 
pression of that plan. They are lim- 
ited by that purpose, for it marks and 
measures all, It was as God had 
chosen that it should be, and had ap- 
pointed in his eternal purpose. { He 
hathchosenus. The word ‘ us” here 
shows that the apostle had reference 
to individuals, and not to communities. 
It includes Paul himself as one of the 
‘«chosen,”’ andthose whom he address- 
ed—the mingled Gentile and Jewish 
zonverts in Ephesus. That it must 
refer to individuals is clear. Of no 
community as such can it be said that 
it was ‘‘ chosen in Christ before the 
foundation of the world to be holy.” 
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holy, ® and without blame before 
him in love: 


b La.1.75; Col.}.22, 


It is not true of the Gentile world as 


such, nor of any one of the nations 
making up the Gentile world. The 
word rendered here “ hath chosen”— 
iZeriZeeo—is from a word meaning to 
lay out together, (Passow,) to choose 
out, to select. It has the idea of mak- 
ing a choice or selection among dif- 
ferent objects orthings, Itis applied 
to things, as in Luke x. 42, Mary 
“hath chosen that good part ;’—she 
has made a choice, or selection of it, 
or has shown a preference for it. 1 
Cor. i. 27, “‘ God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world ;” he has 
preferred to make use of them among 
all the conceivable things which might 
have been emnployed “ to confound the 
wise ;” comp. Acts i. 2, 24; vi. 5; 
xv. 22, 25. It denotes to choose out, 
with the accessary idea of kindness or 
favour. Mark xiii. 20, “ For the 
elect’s sake whom he hath chosen, he 
hath shortened the days.” John xiii. 
18, ‘I know whom I have chosen.” 
Acts xiii. 17, ‘‘ The God of this peo- 
ple of Israel chose our fathers ;” that 
is, selected them from the nations to 
accomplish important purposes, This 
is evidently the sense of the word in 
the passage before us. It means to 
make a selection or choice with the 
idea of favour or love, and with a view 
to impart important benefits on those 
whom he chose. The idea of making 
some distinction between them and 
others, is essential to a correct under- 
standing of the passage—since there 
can be no choice where no such dis- 
tinction is made. He who chooses 
one out of many things makes a dif- 
ference, or evinces a preference—no 
matter what the ground or reason of 
his doing it may be. Whether this 
refers to communities and nations, or 
to individuals, still it is true that a 
distinction is made or a prefereuce 
given of one over another. It may be 
added, that so far as justice is con- 
cerned, it makes no difference whether 
it refers to nations or to individuals. 
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If there is injustice in choosing an 
individual to favour, there cannot be 
less in choosing @ natton—for a na- 
tion is nothing but a collection of in- 
dividuals. Every objection which 
has ever been made to the doctrine of 
election as it relates to individuals, 
will apply with equal force to the 
choice of a nation to peculiar privi- 
Jeges. Ifadistinction is made, it may 
be made with as much propriety in 
respect to individuals as to nations. 
G in him. In Christ. The choice 
was not without reference to any 
means of saving them; it was not a 
mere purpose to bring a certain num- 
ber to heaven; it was with reference 
to the mediation of the Redeemer, 
and his work. It was a purpose that 
they should be saved by him, and 
share the benefits of the atonement. 
The whole choice and purpose of sal- 
vation had reference to him, and ozé 
of him no one was chosen to life, and 
no one out of him will be saved. 
q Before the foundation of the world. 
his is a very important phrase in de- 
termining the time when the choice 
wasmade. It was not an after-thought. 
It was not commenced in time. The 
purpose was far back in the ages of 
eternity. But what is the meaning 
of the phrase ‘*‘ before the foundation 
of the world ?” 
that it means “from the commence- 
inent of the religious system of the 
Jews, which,’ says he, ‘* the phrase 
sometimes means.” Such principles 
of interpretation are they compelled 
to resort to who endeavour to show 
that this refers to a national election 
to privileges, and who deny that it re- 
fers to individuals. On such principles 
the Bible may be made to signify 
any thing and every thing. Dr. 
Chandler, who also supposes that it 
refers to nations, admits, however, 
that the word ‘foundation’? means 
the beginning of any thing ; and that 
the phrase here means, “before the 
world began” There is scarcely any 
phrase in the New Testament which 
is more clear in its signification than 
this. The word rendered ‘ founda- 
tion” ——xereBeay—means properly a 
laying down, a founding, a foundation 
—as where the foundation of a build- 
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‘ing is laid—and the phrase “ before 


Dr. Clarke supposes . 
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the foundation of the world” clearly 
theans before the world was made, 
or before the work. of creation; see 
Matt. xiii. 35 ; xxv. 34; Luke xi. 50 ; 
Heb. ix. 26; Rev. xiii. 8, in all which 
places the phrase “the foundation of 
the world” means the beginning of 
human affairs ; the beginning of the 
world; the beginning of history, d&c. 
Thus in John xvii. 24, the Lord Jesus 
says, “thou lovedst me before the 
foundation of the world,” ¢.¢. from 
eternity, or before the work of crea- 
tion commenced. ‘Thus Peter says 
(1 Epis. i. 20) of the Saviour, “ who 
verily was fore-ordained before the 
foundation ofthe world.” It was the 
purpose of God before the worlds 
were made, to send him to save lost 
men; comp. Rev. xvii. 8. Nothing 
can be clearer than that the phrase 
before us must refer to a purpose that 
was formed before the world was 
made. Itisnotatemporary arrange- 
ment; it has not grown up under the 
influence of vacillating purposes ; it 
is not a plan newly formed, or changed 
with each coming generation, or vari- 
able like the plans of men. It has all 
the importance, dignity, and assuran- 
ces of stability which necessarily re- 
sult from a purpose that has been 
eternal in the mind of God. It may 
be observed here, (1.) that if the plan 
was formed “ before the foundation of 
the world,” all objections to the doc- 
trine of an eternal plan are removed. 
If the plan was formed before the 
world, no matter whether a moment, 
an hour, a year, or millions of years, 
the plan is equally fixed, and the 
event equally necessary. All the ob- 
jections which will lie against an 
eternal plan, will lie against a plan 
formed a day or an hour before the 
event. The one interferes with our 
freedom of action as much as the 
other. (2.) If the plan was formed 
** before the foundation of the world,” 
it was eternal. God has no new plan. 
He forms no new schemes. Heis not 
changing and vacillating. Ifwe can 
ascertain what is the plan of God at 
any time, we can ascertain what his 
eternal plan was with reference to the 
event. It has always been the same 
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& Having predestinated *us unto | Christ to himself, according to the 
the adoption ° of children by Jesus | good pleasure ¢ of his will, 


a Ro.8.29,30. b John 1.12. 

—for “he is of onE MinD, and who can 
turn him?’ Job xxiii. 13. In refer- 
ence to the plans and purposes of 
the Most High, there is nothing bet- 
ter settled than that wHat HE acTU- 
ALLY DOES, HE ALWAYS MEANT TO DO— 
which is the doctrine of eternal de- 
crees—and the whole of tt. J That 
we should be holy. Paul proceeds to 
state the object for which God had 
chosen his people. It is not merely 
that they should enter into heaven. It 
is not that they may live insin. Itis 
not that they may flatter themselves 
that they are safe, and then live as 
they please. The tendency among 
men has always been to abuse the 
doctrine of predestination and elec- 
tion; to lead men to say that if all 
things are fixed there is no need of 
effort ; that if God has an eternal 
plan, no matter how men live, they 
will be saved if he has elected them, 
and that at all events they cannot 
change that plan, and they may as 
well enjoy life by indulgence in sin. 
The apostle Paul held no such view of 
the doctrine of predestination. In his 
apprehension it is a doctrine fitted to 
excite the gratitude of Christians, 
and the whole tendency and design of 
the doctrine, according to him, is to 
make men holy, and without blame 
before God in love. { And without 
blame before him in love. The ex- 
pression “in love,” is probably to be 
taken in connection with the following 
verse, and should be rendered “ Jn 
love, having predestinated us unto the 
adoption of children.”’ It is all to be 
traced to the love of God. (1.) It was 
love for us which prompted to it. (2.) 
It is the highest expression of love to 
be ordained to eternal life—for what 
higher love could God show us? (3.) 
It is love on his part, because we had 
no claim to it, and had not deserved 
it. If this be the correct view, then 
the doctrine of predestination is not 
inconsistent with the highest moral 
excellence in the divine character, 
and should never be represented as 
the offspring of partiality and injus- 
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tice. Then too we should give thanks 
that “ God has, in love, predestinated 
us to the adoption of children by 
Jesus Christ, according to the good 


pleasure of his will.” 

5. Having predestinated us. On 
the meaning of the word here used, 
see Notes on Rom. i. 4; viii.29. The 
word used (apoopifw) means properly 
to set bounds befor s and then to pre- 
determine. here is the essential 
idea of setting bounds or limits, and 
of doing this beforehand. It is not 
that God determined to do it when it 
was actually done, but that he intend- 
ed to do it beforehand. No language 
could express this more clearly, and I 
suppose this interpretation is generally 
admitted. Even by those who deny 
the doctrine of particular election, it 
is not denied that the word here used 
means to pre-determine; and they 
maintain that the sense is, that God 
had pre-determined to admit the Gen- 
tiles to the privileges of his people. 
Admitting then that the meaning is 
to predestinate in the proper sense, 
the only question is, who are predes- 
tinated? To whom does the expres- 
sion apply? Is it to nations or to in- 
dividuals? In reply to this, in addi- 
tion to the remarks already made, I 
would observe, (1.) that there is no 
specification of nations here as such, 
no mention of the Gentiles in contra- 
distinction from the Jews. (2.) Those 
referred to were those included in the 
word “us,” among whom Paul was 
one—but Paul was not a heathen. (3.) 
The same objection will lie against 
the doctrine of predestinating nations 
which will lie against predestinating 
individuals. (4.) Nations are made 
up of individuals, and the pre-deter- 
mination must have had some refer- 
ence to individuals. What is a nation 
but a collection of individuals? There 
is no such abstract being or thing as 
a nation ; and if there was any pur- 
pose in regard to a nation, it must 
have had some reference to the indi- 
viduals composing it. He that would 
act on the ocean, must act on the 
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drops of water that make up the ocean ; 
for besides the collection of drops of 
water there is no ocean. He that 
would remove a mountain, must act 
on the particles of matter that com- 
pose that mountain ; for there is no 
such thing as an abstract mountain. 
Perhaps there was never a greater il- 
lusion than to suppose that all diffi- 
culty is removed in regard to the doc- 
trine of election and predestination, 
by saying that it refers to nations. 
What difficulty is lessened ? What is 
gained by it? How does it make 
God appear more amiable and good ? 
Does it render him less partial to 
suppose that he has made a difference 
among nations, than to suppose that 
he has made a difference among indi- 
viduals? Does it remove any difficulty 
about the offer of salvation, to sup- 
pose that he has granted the know- 
ledge of his truth to some nations, and 
withheld it from others? The truth 
is, that all the reasoning which has 
been founded on this supposition, has 
been merely throwing dust in the eyes. 
If there is any well-founded objec- 
tion to the doctrine of decrees or pre- 
destination, it is to the doctrine aé all, 
alike in regard to nations and indivi- 
duals, and there are just the same dif- 
ficulties in the one case as in the 
other. But there is no real difficulty 
in either. Who could worship or 
honour a God who had no plan, or 
purpose, or intention in what he did? 
Who can believe that the universe 
was formed and is governed without 
design? Who can doubt that what God 
does he always meant to do? When, 
therefore, he converts and saves a 
soul, it is clear that he always intend- 
ed to do it. Hehasnonew plan. It 
is not an after-thought. Itis not the 
work of chance. If I can find out 
any thing that God has done, I have 
the most certain conviction that he 
always meant to do it—and thisis all 
that is intended by the doctrine of 
election or predestination. What 
God does, he always meant to do. 
What he permits, he always meant to 
permit. I may add further, that if it 
is right to do it, it was right to intend 
to doit. If there is no injustice or 
partiality in the act itself, there is no 
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injustice or partiality in the intention 
to perform it. If it is right to save a 
soul, it was also right to intend to 
save it. If it is right to condemn a 
sinner to wo, it was right to intend to 
do it. Tet us then look at the thing 
tiself, and if that is not wrong, we 
should not blame the purpose to do it, 
however long it has been cherished. 
{| Unto the adoption, &c.; see Notes, 
John i. 12. Rom. viii. 15. Q Ac- 
cording to the good pleasure of his 
will. The word rendered “good plea- 
sure’’—(sid0xiz)—means a being well 
pleased ; delight in any thing, favour, 
good-will, Luke ii. 14; Phil. i. 15; 
comp. Luke xii. 32. Then it denotes 
purpose, or will, the idea of benevo- 
lence being included. Robinson. 
Rosenmiiller renders the phrase, 
“from his most benignant decree.” 
The evident object of the apostle is to 
state why God chose the heirs of sal- 
vation. It was done as it seemed 
good to him in the circumstances of 
the case. It was not that man had 
any control over him, or that man was 
consulted in the determination, or 
that it was based on the good works 
of man, real or foreseen. But weare 
not to suppose that there were no 
good reasons for what he has thus 
done. Convicts are frequently par- 
doned by an executive. He does it 
according to his own will, or as seems 
good in his sight. He is to be the 
judge, and no one has a right to 
control him in doing it. It may 
seem to be entirely arbitrary. The 
executive may not have commu- 
nicated the reasons why he did it, 
either to those who are pardoned, 
or to the other prisoners, or to any 
one else. But we are not to infer 
that there was no reason for doing 
it. If he is a wise magistrate, and 
worthy of his station, it is to be 
presumed that there were reasons 
which, if known, would be satisfac- 
tory to all. But those reasons he is 
under no obligations to make known. 
Indeed, it might be improper that 
they should be known. Of that he 
is the best judge. Meantime, how- 
ever, we may see what would be 
the effect in those who were nof for- 
given. It would excite, very likely, 
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their hatred, and they would charge 


him with partiality or with tyranny. 
But they should remember that 
whoever might be pardoned, and on 
whatever ground it might be done, 
they could not complain. They 
would suffer no more than they de- 
serve. But what if, when the act of 
pardon was made known to one part, 
it was offered to the others also on 
certain plain and easy conditions ? 
Suppose it should appear that while 
the executive meant, for wise but con- 
cealed reasons, to forgive a part, he 
had also determined to offer forgive- 
ness to all. And suppose that they 
were in fact disposed in the highest 
degree to neglect it, and that no in- 
ducements or arguments could prevail 
on them to accept of it. Who then 
could blame the executive? Now 
this is about the case in regard to 
God, and the doctrine of election. 
All men were guilty and condemned. 
For wise reasons, which God has not 
communicated to us, he determined 


to bring a portion at least of the hu- 


man race to salvation. ‘This he did 
not intend to leave to chance and 
hap-hazard. IIe saw that all would 
of themselves reject the offer, and 
that unless some efficient means were 
used, the blood of the atonement 
would be shed in vain. He did not 
make known to men who they were 
that he meant to save, nor the rea- 
son why they particularly were to be 
brought to heaven. Meantime he 
meant to make the offer universal; to 
make the terms as easy as possible, 
and thus to take away every ground 
of complaint. If men will not accept 
of pardon; if they prefer their sins ; 
if nothing can induce them to come 
and be saved, why should they com- 
plain? Ifthe doors of a prison are 
open, and the chains of the prisoners 
are knocked off, and they will not 
come out, why should they complain 
that others are in fact willing to come 
out and be saved? Let it be borne 
in mind that the purposes of God cor- 
respond exactly to facts as they actu- 
ally occur, and much of the difficulty 


accepted © in the Beloved : 


is taken away. If in the facts there 


is no just ground of complaint, there 
can be none, because it was the in- 
tention of God that the facts should 
é 80. 

6. To the praise of the glory of his 
grace. This is a Hebraism, and 
means the same as “to his glorious 
grace.” The object was to excite 
thanksgiving for his glorious grace 
manifested in electing love. The 
real tendency of the doctrine in 
minds that are properly affected, is 
not to excite opposition to God, or to 
lead to the charge of partiality, 
tyranny, or severity ; it is to excite 
thankfulness and praise. In accord- 
ance with this, Paul introduced the 
statement (ver. 3) by saying that 
God was to be regarded as “ bless- 
ed” for forming and executing this 
plan. The meaning is, that the doc- 
trine of predestination and election 
lays the foundation of adoring grati- 
tude and praise. This will appear 
plain by a few considerations. (1.) It 
is the only foundation of hope for 
man. If he were left to himself, all 
the race would reject the offers of 
mercy and would perish. Iistory, 
experience, and the Bible alike de- 
monstrate this. (2.) All the joys 
which any of the human race have, 
are to be traced to the purpose of 
God to bestow them. Man has no 
power of originating any of them, and 
if God had not intended to confer 
them, none of them would have been 
possessed, (3.) All these favours are 
conferred on those who had no claim 
on God. The Christian who is par- 
doned had no claim on God for par- 
don ; he who is admitted to heaven 
could urge no claim for such a privi- 
lege and honour; he who enjoys com- 
fort and peace in the hour of death, 
enjoys it only through the glorious 
grace of God. (4.) Al that is done 
by election is fitted to excite praise. 
Election is to life, and pardon, and 
holiness, and heaven. But why should 
not a man praise God for these things? 
God chooses men to be holy, not sin- 
ful; to be happy, not miserable ; to 
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be pure, not impure ; to be saved, not 


to be lost. For these things he should 
be praised. He should be praised 
that he has not left the whole race to 
wander away and die. Had he chosen 
but one to eternal life, that one should 
praise him, and all the holy universe 
shou!d join in the praise. Should he 
now see it to be consistent to choose 
but one of the fallen spirits, and to 
make him pure, and to readmit him 
to heaven, that one spirit would have 
occasion for eternal thanks, and all 
heaven might join in his praises. 
Hfow much more is praise due to him, 
when the number chosen is not one, 
or a few, but when millions which no 
man can number, shall be found to be 
chosen to life; Rev. vii. 9. (5.) The 
doctrine of predestination to life has 
added no pang of sorrow to any one 
of the human race. It has made mil- 
lions happy who would not otherwise 
have been, but not one miserable. It 
is not a choice to sorrow, it is a choice 
to joy and peace. (6.) No one has a 
right to complain of it. ‘Those who 
are chosen assuredly should not com- 
plain of the grace which has made 
them what they are, and which is the 
foundation of all their hopes. And 
they who are not chosen, have no right 
to complain; for (a) they have no 
claim to life. (b) They are in fact 
unwilling to come. They have no 
desire to be Christians and to be 
saved. Nothing can induce them to 
forsake their sins and come to the 
Saviour. Why then should they com- 
plain if others are in fact willing to 
be saved? Why should a man com- 
plain for being left to take his own 
course, and to walk in his own way? 
Mysterious, therefore, as is the doc- 
trine of predestination ; and fearful 
and inscrutable as it is in some of its 
aspects, yet, in a just view of it, it is 
fitted to excite the highest expres- 
sions of thanksgiving, and to exalt 
God inthe apprehension of man. He 
who has been redeemed and saved by 
the love of God; who has been par- 
doned and made pure by mercy ; on 
whom the eye of compassion has been 
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tenderly fixed, and for whom the Son 
of God has died, has abundant cause 
for thanksgiving and praise. | Where- 
in he hath made us accepted. Hasre- 
garded us as the objects of favour and 
complacency. (Jn the Beloved. In 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the well-be- 
loved Son of God; Notes, Matt. iii. 
17. He has chosen us in him, and it 
is through him that these mercies 
have been conferred on us. 

%. In whom we have redemption. 
On the meaning of the word here ren- 
dered redemption—(dweatrpwors )—see 
Notes on Rom. iii. 24. The word 
here, as there, denotes that deliver- 
ance from sin and from the evil con- 
sequences of sin, which has been pro- 
cured by the atonement made by the 
Lord Jesus Christ. This verse is one 
of the passages which prove conclu- 
sively that the apostle here does not 
refer to nations and to national pri- 
vileges. Of what nation could it be 
said that it had ‘‘redemption through 
the blood of Jesus, even the forgive- 
ness of sins ?’’ {| Through his blood. 
By means of the atonement which he 
has made; see this phrase fully ex- 
plained in the Notes on Rom. iii. 25. 
Q The forgiveness of sins. We ob- 
tain through his blood, or through the 
atonement which he has made, the 
forgiveness of sins. We are not to 
suppose that this is all the benefit 
which we receive from his death, or 
that this is ali that constitutes ree 
demption. Jtis the main, and per- 
haps the most important thing. But 
we also obtain the hope of heaven, 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
grace to guide us and to support us 
in trial, peace in death, and perhaps 
many more benefits. Still forgive- 
ness ig so prominent and important, 
that the apostle has mentioned that 
as if it were all. § According to the 
riches of his grace. According to his 
rich grace ; see a similar phrase ex- 
plained in the Notes on Rom. ii. 4. 
The word riches, in the form in which 
it is used here, occurs also in several 
other places in this epistle; chap. i. 185 
ii, 7; iii. 8, 16. It is what Paley 
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ness of sins, according to the riches 
of his grace ; 

8 Wherein he hath abounded 
toward us in all wisdom and pru- 
dence ; 


(Hore Paul.) calls “ a cant phrase,” 


and occurs often in the writings of 
Paul; see Rom. ii. 4; ix. 23; xi. 12, 
83; Phil. iv. 19; Col. i. 27; ii. 2. It 
is not found in any of the other writ- 
ings of the New Testament, except 
once in a sense somewhat similar, in 
James (ii. 5), “ Hath not God chosen 
the poor of this world rich in faith,” 
and Dr. Paley from this fact has con- 
structed an argument to prove that 
this epistle was written by Paul. It 
is peculiar to him, and marks his style 
in a manner which cannot be mis- 
taken. An impostor, or a forger of 
the epistle, would not have thought 
of introducing it, and yet it is just such 
a phrase as would naturally be used 
by Paul. 

8. Wherein he hath abounded. 
Which he has liberally manifested to 
us. ‘This grace has not been stinted 
and confined, but has been liberal and 
abundant. { Jn all wisdom. That is, 
he has evinced great wisdom in the 
plan of salvation ; wisdom in so saving 
men as to secure the honour of his own 
law, and in devising a scheme that was 
eminently adapted to save men; see 
Notes on 1 Cor. i. 24. § And pru- 
dence. The word here used ( dgorteis) 
means understanding, thinking, pru- 
dence. ‘The meaning here is, that, 
so to speak, God had evinced great 
intelligence in the plan of salvation. 
There was ample proof of mind and 
of thought. It was adapted to the 
end in view. It was far-seeing ; 
skiifully arranged; and carefully 
formed. The sense of the whole is, 
that there was a wise design running 
through the whole plan, and abound- 
ing in it in an eminent degree. 

9. Having made known to us the 
mystery of his will. The word mystery 
(uvsrnewy) means literally something 
into which one must be tnttiated before 
it is fully known (from via, toinitiate, 
to instruct) ; and then any thing which 
is concealed or hidden. We commonly 
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9 Having made known unto us 
the mystery of his will, according 
to his good pleasure which he 
hath ¢ purposed in himself : 


10 That in the dispensation of 
@ 2Ti.1.9. 


use the word to denote that which is 


above our comprehension or unintel- 
ligible. But this is never the meaning 
of the word in the New Testament. 
It means there some doctrine or fact 
which has been concealed, or which 
has not before been fully revealed, or 
which has been set forth only by figures 
and symbols. When the doctrine is 
made known, it may be as clear and 
plain as any other. Such was the 
doctrine that God meant to call the 
Gentiles, which was long concealed, 
at least in part, and which was not 
fully made known until the Saviour 
came, and which had been till that 
time a mystery—a concealed truth— 
though when it was revealed, there 
was nothing incomprehensible in it. 
Thus in Col. i. 26, “The mystery 
which bath been hid from ages and 
from generations, but now is made 
manifest to his saints.” So it was 
in regard to the doctrine of election. 
It was a mystery until it was made 
known by the actual conversion of 
those whom God had chosen. So in 
regard to the incarnation of the Re- 
deemer ; the atonement; the whole 
plan of salvation. Over all these 
great points there was a veil thrown, 
and men did not understand them 
until God revealed them. When they 
were revealed, the mystery was re- 
moved, and men were able to see 
clearly the manifestation of the will 
of God. Q Which he hath purposed 
in himself. Without foreign aid or 
counsel. Iis purposes originated in 
his own mind, and were concealed un- 
til he chose to make them known; 
see 2 Tim. i. 9. 

10. That in the dispensation. 
The word here rendered ‘“ dispensa- 
tion,’’ ofxeyouia2, means properly the 
management of household affairs. 
Then it means stewardship or ad- 
ministration ; a dispensation or ar- 
rangement of things: a scheme or 
plan. The meaning here is, that 
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the fulness of times, he might ga- 


this plan was formed in order (sis) 
or unto this end, that in the full ar- 
rangement of times, orin the ar- 
rangements completing the filling up 
of the times, God might gather to- 
gether in one all things. Tindal ren- 
ders it, “‘ to have it declared when the 
time was full come,” &c. J The ful- 
ness of times. When the times were 
fully completed ; when all the periods 
should have passed by which he had 
prescribed, or judged necessary to 
the completion of the object. The 
period referred to here is that when 
all things shall be gathered together 
in the Redeemer at the winding up 
of human affairs, or the consummation 
of allthings. ‘The arrangement was 
made with reference to that, and em- 
braced all things which conduced to 
that. The plan stretched from be- 
fore * the foundation of the world’ 
to the period when all times should 
he completed ; and of course all the 
events occurring in that intermediate 
period were embraced in the plan. 
{| He might gather together in one. 
The word here used—draxsparaiio— 
means literally, to sum up, to recapi- 
tulate, as an orator does at the close 
of his discourse. It is from xs¢aan, 
the head; or x:@eAaiov, the sum, the 
chief thing, the main point. In the 
New Testament, the word means to 
collect under one head, or to compre- 
hend several things under one ; Rom. 
xiii. 9. “It is briefly comprehended, 
i.e. summed up under this one pre- 
cept,” sc., love. In the passage be- 
fore us, it means that God would sum 
up, or comprehend all things in hea- 
ven and earth through the Christian 
dispensation ; he would make one 
empire, under one head, with common 
feelings, and under the same laws. 
The reference is to the unity which 
will hereafter exist in the kingdom of 
God, when all his friends on earth 
and in heaven shall be united, and 
all shall have a common head. Now 
there is alienation, The earth has 
been separated from other worlds by 
rebellion. It has gone off into apos- 
tasy and sin. It refuses to acknow- 
ledge the Great Head to which other 
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ther together in one all things in 


worlds are subject, and the object is 
to restore it to its proper place, so 
that there shall be one great and 
united kingdom. All things. c& 
wavrd, It is remarkable that Paul 
has here used a word which is in the 
neuter gender. It is not all persons, 
all angels, or all men, or all the elect, 
but all things. Bloomfield and others 
suppose that persons are meant, and 
that the phrase is used for rots wdvras. 
But it seemstome that Paul did not use 
this word without design. All things 
are placed under Christ, (ver. 22; 
Matt. xxviii. 18,) and the design of 
God is to restore harmony in the uni- 
verse. Sin has produced disorder not 
not unly in mind, but in matter. The 
world is disarranged. The effects of 
transgression are seen everywhere ; 
and the object of the plan of redemp- 
tion is to put things on their pristine 
footing, and restore them as they were 
at first. Every thing is, therefore, 
put under the Lord Jesus, and all 
things are to be brought under his 
control, so as to constitute one vast 
harmonious empire. ‘The amount of 
the declaration here is, that there is 
hereafter to be one kingdom, in which 
there shall be no jar or alienation ; 
that the now separated kingdoms of 
heaven and earth shall be united an- 
der one head, and that henceforward 
all shall be harmony and love. The 
things which are to be united in 
Christ, are those which are “in hea- 
ven and which are on earth.” No- 
thing is said of hell. Of course this 
passage cannot teach the doctrine of 
universal salvation, since there is one 
world which is not to have a part in 
this ultimate union. J Jn Christ. 
By means of Christ, or under him, 
as the great head and king. He is 
to be the great agent in effecting this, 
and he is to preside over this united 
kingdom. In accordance with this 
view the heavenly inhabitants, the 
angels as well as the redeemed, are 
uniformly represented as uniting in 
the same worship, and as acknowledg- 
ing the Redeemer as their common 
head and king; Rev. v. 9, 10, 11, 12. 
q Both which are in heaven. Marg, 
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1 the heavens. 


as in Gr., in the heavens. Many dif- 
ferent opinions have been formed of 
the meaning of this expression. Some 
suppose it to mean the saints in hea- 
ven, who died before the coming of 
the Saviour ; and some that it refers 
to the Jews, designated as the hea- 
venly people, in contradistinction 
from the Gentiles, as having nothing 
divine and heavenly in them, and as 
being of the earth. The more simple 
and obvious interpretation is, how- 
aver, without doubt, the correct one, 
and this is to suppose that it refers to 
the holy inhabitants of other worlds. 
The object of the plan of salvation is 
to produce a harmony between them 
and the redeemed on earth, or to pro- 
duce out of all, one great and united 
kingdom. Jn doing this, it is not ne- 
cessary to suppose that any change is 
to be produced in the inhabitants of 
heaven. All the change is to occur 
among those on earth, and the object 
is to make out of all, one harmonious 
and glorious empire. J And which 
are on earth. The redeemed on 
earth. The object is to bring them 
into harmony with the inhabitants of 
heaven. This is the great object pro- 
posed by the plan of salvation. It is 
to found one glorious and eternal king- 
dom, that shall comprehend al! holy 
beings on earth and all in heaven. 
There is now discord and disunion. 
Man is separated from God, and from 
all holy beings. Between him and 
every holy being there is by nature 
discord and alienation. Unrenewed 
man has no sympathy with the feel- 
ings and work of the angels; no love 
for their employment; no desire to 
be associated with them. Nothing 
can be more unlike than the customs, 
feelings, laws, and habits which pre- 
vail on earth, from those which pre- 
vail in heaven. But the object of the 
plan of salvation is to restore harmony 
to those alienated communities, and 
roduce eternal concord and love. 

arn hence, (1.) The greatness and 
glory of the plan of salvation. It is 
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[A. D. 64. 
and which are on earth: even in 
him, 

11 In whom also we have ob- 


no trifling undertaking to reconcile 
worlds, and of such discordant ma- 
terials to found one great and glori- 
ous and eternal empire. (2.) The 
reason of the interest which angels 
feel in the plan of redemption; 1 
Peter i. 12. They are deeply con- 
cerned in the redemption of those who, 
with them, are to constitute that great 
kingdom which is to be eternal. 
Without envy at the happiness of 
others; without any feeling that the 
accession of others will diminish their 
felicity or glory, they wait to hail the 
coming of others, and rejoice to re- 
ceive even one who comes to be united 
totheirnumber. (3.) This plan was wor- 
thy of the efforts of the Sonof God. To 
restore harmony in heaven and earth; 
to prevent the evils of alicnation and 
discord; to rear one immense and 
glorious kingdom, wasan object worthy 
the incarnation of the Son of God. 
(4.) The glory of the Redeemer. Tle 
is to be exalted as the Head of this 
united and ever-glorious kingdom, 
and all the redeemed on earth and 
the angelic hosts shall acknowledge 
him as their common Sovereign and 
Head. (5.) This is the greatest and 
most important enterprise on earth. 
It should engage every heart, and 
enlist the powers of every soul. It 
should be the earnest desire of all to 
swell the numbers of those who shall 
constitute this united andever-glorious 
kingdom, and to bring as many as pos- 
sible of the human race into union with 
the holy inhabitants of the other world. 

11. In whom also we lave obtained 
an inheritance. We who are Chris- 
tians. Most commentators suppose 
that by the word “‘ we” the Jews par- 
ticularly are intended, and that it 
stands in contradistinction from “ye,’’ 
as referring to the Gentiles, in ver. 
13. This construction, they suppose. 
is demanded by the nature of the pas- 
sage. The meaning may then be, 
that the Jews who were believers had 
first obtained a part in the plan of re- 
demption, as the offer was first made 
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tained an inheritance, ¢ being pre- 
destinated according to the purpose 
@ Ac.20.32. 


to them, and then that the same fa- 
vour was conferred also on the Gen- 
tiles. Or it may refer to those who 
had been first converted, without par- 
ticular reference to the fact that they 
were Jews; and the reference may 
be to the apostle and his fellow-la- 
bourers. This seems to me to be the 
correct interpretation. ‘“ We the 
ministers of religion first believed, 
and have obtained an inheritance in 
the hopes of Christians, that we 
should be to the praise of God’s glory ; 
and you also, after hearing the word 
of truth, believed ;” ver. 13. The 
word which is rendered “obtained 
our inheritance’’ — xAngsw — means 
literally to acquire by lot, and then to 
obtain, to receive. Here it means 


that they had received the favour of 


being to the praise of his glory for 
having first trusted in the Lord Jesus. 
q Being predestinated; ver.5. {J Ac- 
cording to the purpose. On the 


meaning of the word purpose, see 
Notes, Rom. viii. 28. Of him who 
worketh all things. Of God, the uni- 


versal agent. The affirmation here is 
not merely that God accomplishes the 
designs of salvation according to the 
counsel of his. own will, but that he 
does everything. His agency is not 
confined to one thing, or to one class 
of objects. Every object and event 
is under his control, and is in accord- 
ance with his eternal plan. The word 
rendered worketh—ivseyio—means to 
work, to be active, to produce ; Eph. 
i. 20; Gal. ij. 8; Phil. ii. 13. Auni- 
versal agency is ascribed to him. 
“The same God which worketh all 
in all;” 1 Cor. xii. 6. Ue has an 
agency in causing the emotions of our 
hearts. “God, who worketh in you 
both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure ;” Phil. ii. 18. Ie has an 
agency in distributing to men their 
various allotments and endowments. 
** All these worketh that one and the 
self-same Spirit, dividing to every 
man severally as he will;” 1 Cor. 
xii. 11. The agency of God is seen 
everywhere, Every leaf, flower, rose- 
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of him who worketh all things af- 
ter the counsel of his own will ; 


bud, spire of grass; every sun-beam, 
and every flash of lightning ; every 
cataract and every torrent, all declare 
his agency; and there is not an ob- 
ject that we see that does not bespeak 
the control of an All-present God. 
It would be impossible to affirm more 
explicitly that God’s agency is uni- 
versal, than Paul does in the passage 
before us. He does not attempt to 
prove it. It is one of those points on 
which he does not deem if necessary 
to pause and reason, but which may 
be regarded asa conceded point in the 
discussion of other topics, and which 
may be employed without hesitation 
in their illustration. Paul does not 
state the mode in which this is done. 
He affirms merely the fact. He does 
not say that he compels men, or that 
he overbears them by mere physical 
force. His agency he affirms to be 
universal; but it is undoubtedly in 
accordance with the nature of the 
object, and with the laws which he 
has impressed on them. Ilis agency 
in the work of creation was absolute 
and entire ; for there was nothing to 
act on, and no established laws to be 
observed. Over the mineral kingdom 
his control must also be entire, yet in 
accordance with the laws which he 
has impressed on matter. ‘The crys- 
tal and the snow are formed by his 
agency; but itis inaccordance with the 
laws which he has been pleased to ap- 
point. So in the vegetable world his 
agency is everywhere seen; but the 
lily and the rose blossom in accord- 
ance with uniform laws, and not in an 
arbitrary manner. So in the anima: 
kingdom. God. gives sensibility to 
the nerve, and excitability and power 
to the muscle. Ile causes the lungs 
to heave, and the arteries and veins 
to bear the blood along the channels 
of life; but it is not in an arbitrary 
manner, It is in accordance with 
the laws which he has ordained and 
he never disregards in his agency over 
these kingdoms. So in his govern- 
ment of mind. Te “ works” every- 
where. But he does it in accordance 
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12 That we should be to the 
1 or, hoped. 


praise of his glory who first ! trust- 
ed in Christ. 


to suppose that he is arbitrary. In 
every instance, we are to believe that 
there is a good reason for what he 
does, and one which we may be per- 
mitted yet to see, and in which we 
shall wholly acquiesce. The phrase 
“counsel of his own will” is remarka- 
ble. It is designed to express in the 
strongest manner the fact that it is 
not by human counsel or advice. The 
word “counsel” — Bovay — means @ 
council or senate ; then a determina- 
tion, purpose, or decree; see Rob. 
Lex. Here it means that his deter- 
mination was formed by his own will, 
and not by human reasoning. Still, 
his will in the case may not have been 
arbitrary. When it is said of man 
that he forms his own purposes, and 
acts according to his own will, we are 
not to infer that he acts without rea- 
son. He may have the highest and 
best reasons for what he does, but he 
does not choose to make them known 
to others, or to consult others. So it 
may be of God, and so we should pre- 
sume it to be. It may be added, that 
we ought to have such confidence in 
him as to believe that he will do all 
things well. ‘The best possible evi- 
dence that anything is done in per- 
fect wisdom and goodness, is the fact 
that God does it. When we have as- 
certained that, we should be satisfied 
that all is ‘tight. 

12, That we should be to the 
praise of his glory. Should be the 
occasion or the means of celebrating 
his glory; or that praise should be 
ascribed to him as the result of our 
salvation. QF Who first trusted in 
Christ. Marg., hoped. This is in 
accordance with the original. The 
foundation of their hope was the 
Saviour. Some suppose that the 
apostle here refers to the Jews who 
were converted before the gospel 
was preached extensively to the Gen- 
tiles. The reason for this opinion is, 
that in the following verse he con- 
trasts those to whom he here refers 
with others whom he was addressing. 
But it may be that by the word “ we” 
in ver. 11, 12, he refers to himself and 


with the laws of mind. His agency is 
not exactly of the same kind on the 
rose-bud that it is on the diamond, 
nor on the nerve that it is on the 
rose-bud, nor on the heart and will 
that it is on the nerve. In all these 
things he consults the laws which he 
has impressed on them; and as he 
chooses that the nerve should be af- 
fected in accordance with its laws and 
properties, so it is with mind. God 
does not violate its laws. Mind is 
free. It is influenced by truth and 
motives. It has a sense of right and 
wrong. And there is no more reason 
to suppose that God disregards these 
laws of mind in controlling the intel- 
lect and the heart, than there is that 
he disregards the laws of crystalliza- 
tion in the formation of the ice, or of 
gravitation in the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. The general doc- 
trine is, that God works in all things, 
and controls all; but that his agency 
everywhere is in accordance with the 
laws and nature of that part of his 
kingdom where it 1s exerted. By this 
simple principle we may secure the 
two great points which it is desirable 
to secure on this subject, (1.) the doc- 
trine of the universal agency of God; 
and (2.) the doctrine of the freedom 
and responsibility of man. {[ After 
the counsel of his own will. Not by 
consulting his creatures, or conforming 
to their views, but by his own views 
of what is proper and right. We are 
not to suppose that this is by mere 
will, as if it were arbitrary, or that he 
determines anything without good rea- 
son. The meaning is, that his pur- 
pose is determined by what he views 
to be right, and without consulting 
his creatures or conforming to their 
views. His dealings often seem to 
us to be arbitrary. We are incapable 
of perceiving the reasons of what he 
does. He makes those his friends 
who we should have supposed would 
have been the last to have become 
Christians. He leaves those who 
seem to us to be on the borders of the 
kingdom, and they remain unmoved 
and unaffected. But we are not thence 
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In whom ye also ¢rusted, after 
that ye heard * the word of truth, 
the gospel of your salvation: in 
whom also, after that ye believed, 
ye were sealed > with that holy 
Spirit of promise, 

@ Ro.10.17. b 2Co.1.22. 

to his fellow-labourers who had first 
hoped in the Saviour, and had then 
gone and proclaimed the message to 
others; see Notes on ver. 11. They 
first believed, and then preached to 
others ; and they also believed, and 
became partakers of the same privi- 
leges. 

13. In whom ye also trusted. This 
stands in contrast with those who 
had first embraced the gospel.— 
q( Heard the word of truth. The gos- 
pel; called the word or message of 
truth, the word of God, &c. See 
Rom. x.17. The phrase “ the word 
of truth” means “the true word or 
message.” It was a message un- 
mixed with Jewish traditions or Gen- 
tile philosophy. { The gospel of 
your salvation. The gospel bringing 
salvation to you. {J fn whom also. 
In the Lord Jesus. A little different 
translation of this verse will convey 
more clearly its meaning. ‘“ In whom 
also, ye, having heard the word of 
truth, (the gospel of your salvation,) 
in whom having also believed, ye 
were sealed,” &c. The sealing was 
the result of believing, and that was 
the result of hearing the gospel; 
comp. Rom. x. 14, 15. 4 Ye were 
scaled. On the meaning of the word 
seal, see Notes on John iii. 33; vi. 
27. Op the phrase “ye were sealed,” 
see Notes on 2 Cor.i.22. QJ With 
that holy Spirit of promise. With 
the IIoly Spirit that was promised ; 
see John xvi. 7—11, 18; xv. 26; xiv. 
16,17. Itis not improbable, I think, 
that the apostle here refers particu- 
larly to the occurrence of which we 
have a record in Acts xix. 1—6. 
Paul, it is there said, having passed 
through the upper provinces of Asia 
Minor, came to Ephesus. He found 
certain persons who were the disci- 
ples of John, and he asked them if 
they had received the Holy Ghost 
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14 Which is the earnest °¢ of 
our inheritance, until the re- 
demption @ of the purchased ¢ pos- 
session, unto the f praise of his 
glory. 

6 2C0.5.5. 
€ Ac.20.28, 


since they “ believed,” ver. 2. They 
replied that they had not heard whe- 
ther there was any Holy Ghost, and 
that they had been baptized unto 
John’s baptism. Paul taught them 
the true nature of the baptism of 
John ; explained to them the Chris- 
tian system ; and they were baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
“the Holy Ghost came upon them, 
and they spake with tongues, and 
prophesied.’’ They were thus sealed 
by the Holy Spirit of promise, “ after 
they had believed” (Eph. i. 13); they 
had the full evidence of the favour of 
God in the descent of the promised 
Holy Spirit, and in his miraculous in- 
fluences. If this be the true interpre- 
tation, it constitutes a striking coinci- 
dence between the epistle and the 
Acts, of such a nature as constitute 
the arguments in Paley’s Hore Pau- 
line (though he has not referred to 
this), which shows that the epistle 
was not forged. Thecircumstance is 
such that it would not have been al- 
luded to in this manner by one who 
should forge the epistle; and the men- 
tion of it in the epistle is so slight, that 
no one, from the account there, 
would think of forging the account 
in the Acts. The coincidence is 
just such as would occur on the sup- 
position that the transaction actually 
occurred, and that both the Acts and 
the epistle are genuine. Atthe same 
time, there is a sealing of the Holy 
Spirit which is common to all Chris- 
tians ; see the Notes referred to on 
2 Cor. i. 22. 

14, Which is the earnest of our 
inheritance. On the meaning of 
this, see Notes on 2 Cor. i. 22, 
{ Until the redemption ; see Notes 
on Rom. viii. 28. The meaning here 
is, we have the Holy Spirit as the 
pledge that that shall be ours, and 
the Holy Spirit will be imparted to 
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15 Wherefore I also, after I heard 
of your faith in the Lord Jesus, and 
love unto all the saints, 

16 Cease not to give thanks for 


us until we enter on that inheritance. 
G Of the purchased possession. Tlea- 
ven, purchased for us by the death of 
the Redeemer. The word here used 
—tormeincis—occurs in the following 
places in the New Testament: 1 
Thess. v. 9, rendered ‘to obtain sal- 
vation ;” 2 Thess. ii. 14, “ to the 0b- 
taining of the glory of the Lord ;” 
IIeb. x. 39, “to the saving of the 
soul ;”’ 1 Pet. ii. 9, ‘a peculiar peo- 


ple ;” literally, a people of acquire- 


ment to himself; and in the passage 
before us. It properly means, an ac- 
quisition, an obtaining, a laying up. 
Ilere it means, the complete deliver- 
ance from sin, and the eternal salva- 
tion acquired for us by Christ. The 


influence of the IIoly Spirit, renew-. 


ing and sanctifying us, comforting us 
in trials, and sustaining us in afflic- 
tions, is the pledge that the redemp- 
tion is yet to be wholly ours, J Unto 
the praise of his glory ; see ver. 6. 
15. Wherefore, I also, after I heard 
of vour faith in the Lord Jesus. This 
is one of the passages usually relied 
on by those who suppose that this 
epistle was not written to the Ephe- 
sians. The argument is, that he writes 
to them as if they were strangers to 
him, and that it is not language such 
as would be used in addressing a peo- 
ple among whom he had spent three 
years; see the Intro. § 5. But this 
inference is not conclusive. Paul had 
been some years absent from Ephesus 
when this epistle was written. In the 
d:fficult communication in those times 
between distant places, it is not to be 
supposed that he would hear often 
from them. Perhaps he had heard 
nothing after the time when he bade 
farewell to the elders of Ephesus at 
Miletus ( Acts xx.), until the time here 
referred to. It would be, therefore, 
& matter of great interest with him to 
hear from them; and when in some 
way intelligence was brought to him 
at Rome of a very gratifying character 
about their growth in piety, he says 
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you, making mention of you in my 
prayers ; 
17 That the God ¢ of our Lord 


Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
@ John 20.37. 


that his anxiety was relieved, and that 
he did not cease to give thanks for 
what he had heard, and to commend 
them to God in prayer. 

16. Cease not to give thanks for 
you. In the prosperity of the church 
at Ephesus he could not but feel the 
deepest interest, and their welfare 
he never forgot. (| Making mention 
of you in my prayers. Paul was 
far distant from them, and expect- 
ed to see them no more. But he 
had faith in prayer, and he sought 
that they might advance in know- 
ledge and in grace. What was the 
particular subject of his prayers, ho 
mentions in the following verses, 

17. That the God of our Lord Jesus 
Chris’. Theo God who has sent the 
Lord Jesus into the world, and ap- 
pointed him as the Mediator between 
himself and man. ‘The particular 
reason why Paul here speaks of him 
as “the God of the Lord Jesus” is, 
that he prays that they might be fur- 
ther acquainted with the Redeemer, 
and be enlightened in regard to the 
great work which he came to do. 
{ The Father of glory. The glorious 
Father, that is, the Father who is 
worthy to be praised and honoured. 
{ May give unto you the Spirit of 
wisdom. May make you wise to un- 
derstand the great doctrines of the ro- 
ligion of the Redeemer. { dnd re- 
velation. That is, revealing to you 
more and more of the character of the 
Redeemer, and of the nature and re- 
sults of his work. It13 probable here 
that by the word “Spirit” the apostle 
refers to the Holy Spirit as the author 
of all wisdom, and the revealer of all 
truth. His prayer is, that God would 
grant to them the Holy Spirit to make 
them wise, and to reveal his will to 
them. { In the knowledge of him. 
Marg. for the acknowledgment. That 
is, in order that you may more fully 
acknowledge him, or know him more 
intimately and thoroughly. Theyhad 
already made high attainments (ver. 
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may give unto you the Spirit of 
wisdom % and revelation! in the 
knowledge of him: 

18 The eyes® of your under- 
standing being enlightened ; that 
b Col.1.9. 6 Is.42.7. 

1 or, for the acknowledgment. 
15), but Paul felt that they might 
make still higher ; and the idea here is, 
that however far Christians may have 
advanced in knowledge and in love, 
there is an unfathomed depth of know- 
ledge which they may still explore, 
aud which they should be exhorted 
still to attempt to fathom. Ilow far 
was Paul from supposing that the 
Ephesians had attained to perfection ! 

18. The eyes of your understand- 
tng being enlightened. The construc- 
tion here in the Greek is, probably, 
“ that he may give you (34m, ver. 17) 
the Spirit of wisdom, &c.—eyes of the 
understanding enlightened,” &c. Or 
the phrase, ‘ the eyes of your under- 
standing being enlightened,” may be 
inthe accusative absolute,which Koppe 
and Bloomfield prefer. ‘The phrase, 
“the eyes of the understanding,” is a 
figure that is common in all. Jan- 
guages. ‘Thus Philo says, ‘‘ What the 
eye is to the body, that is the mind to 
the soul ;’’ comp. Matth. vi.22. The 
eye is the instrument by which we see ; 
and in like manner the understanding 
is that by which we perceive truth. 
The idea here is, that Paul not only 
wished their hearts to be right, but he 
wished their tnderstanding to be 
right also. Religion has much to do 
in enlightening the mind. Indeed, its 
effect there is not less striking and 
decisive than it is on the heart. The 
anderstanding has been blinded by 
sin. ‘The views which men entertain 
of themselves and of God are narrow 
and wrong. The understanding is en- 
feebled and perverted by the practice 
of sin. It is limited in its operations 
by the necessity of the case, and by 
the impossibility of fully comprehend- 
ing the great truths which pertain to 
the divine administration. Oneofthe 
first effects of true religion is on the 
understanding. It enlarges its views 
of truth; gives it more exalted con- 
ceptions of God ; corrects its errors ; 
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ye may know what is the hope ¢ of 
is calling, and what the riches 
¢ of the glory of his inheritance in 
the saints, 

19 And what is the exceeding 


@ ch.4.4. ech.3.16, 


raises it up towards the great Foun- 
tain of love. And nowhere is the ef- 
fect of the true religion more apparent 
than in shedding light on the intellect 
of the world, and restoring the weak 
and perverted mind to a just view of 
the proportion of things, and to the 
true knowledge of God. Q That ye 
may know what is the hope of his: 
calling. What is the full import of 
that hope to which he has called and 
invited you by his Spirit and his pro- 
mises. The meaning here is, that it 
would be an inestimable privilege to 
be made fully acquainted with the 
benefits of the Christian hope, and to 
be permitted to understand fully what 
Christians have a right to expect In 
the world of glory. ‘This is the first 
thing which the apostle desires they 
should fully understand. Q And what 
the riches of the glory of his inherit- 
ance. This is the second thing which 
Paul wishes them to understand. 
There is a force in this language 
which can be found perhaps nowhere 
else than in the writings of Paul. His 
mind is full, and language is burden- 
ed and borne down under the weight 
of his thoughts ; see Notes on 2 Cor. 
iv. 17. On the word “riches” here 
used, see Notes on ver. 7. The phrase 
“riches of glory’? mears glorious 
wealth ; or, as we would say, “‘ how 
rich and glorious *” The meaning is, 
that there is an abundance—an infini- 
tude of wealth. It is not such a pos- 
session as man may be heir to in this 
world, which is always limited from 
the necessity of the case, and which 
cannot be enjoyed long; it is infinite 


and inexhaustible; comp. Notes, 
Rom. ii. 4. The “ inheritance” here 
referred to is eternal life. Notes, 


Rom. viii. 17. § In the saints. 
Among the saints. Note, 1 Cor.i. 2. 

19. And what is the exceeding great- 
ness of his power. On the language 
here used, comp. Notes on 2 Cor. iv. 
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greatness of his power @ to us-ward 
who believe, according to the work- 
ing ! of his mighty power, 
@ Ps,110.3. 
1 the might of his power. 


17. There is much emphasis and 
energy of expression here, as if: the 
apostle were labouring underthe great- 
ness of his theme, and wanted words 
to express the magnitude of his con- 
ception. This is the third thing which 
he was particularly desirous they 
should know —that they should be fully 
acquainted with the power of God in 
the salvation of men. He refers not 
merely to the power which he had 
evinced in their salvation, but also 
to what the gospel was able to accom- 
plish, and which they might yet expe- 
rience. The ‘ power’’ referred to 
here as exercised towards believers 
does not refer to one thing merely. 
It is the whole series of the acts of 
power towards Christians which re- 
sults from the work of the Redeemer. 
There was power exerted in their con- 
version. ‘There would be power ex- 
erted in keeping them. There would 
be power in raising them up from the 
dead, and exalting them with Christ 
to heaven. The religion which they 
professed was a religion of power. In 
allthe forms and stages of it the power 
of God was manifested towards them, 
and would be until they reached their 
final inheritance. Q Yo us-ward. 
Towards us, or in relation to us. 
{ Who believe. Who are Christians. 
{ According to the working of his 
mighty power. Marg., The might of 
his power. This should be taken with 
the clause in the following verse, 
“which he wrought in Christ ;” and 
the meaning is, that the power which 
God has exerted in us is in accordance 
with the power which was shown in 
raising up the Lord Jesus. It was 
the proper result of that, and was 
power of a similar kind. The same 
power is requisite to convert a sinner 
which is demanded inraising the dead. 
Neither will be accomplished but by 
omnipotence (see Notes, ch. ii. 5); 
and the apostle wished that they 
should be fully apprised of this fact, 
and of the vast power which God had 
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20 Which he wrought in Christ, 
when he®@ raised him from the 
dead, and set Aim at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places, 

@ Ac.2.24,33. 


put forth in raising them up from the 
death of sin. To illustrate this senti- 
ment is one of his designs in the fol- 
lowing verses ; and hence he goes on 
to show that men before their conver- 
sion were ‘‘ dead in trespasses and 
sins ;” that they had no spiritual life; 
that they were the “children of 
wrath ;”’ that they were raised up 
from their death in sin by the same 
power which raised the Lord Jesus 
from the grave, and that they wer: 
wholly saved by grace ; ch. ii. 1—10. 
In order to set this idea of the power 
which God had put forth in their re- 
generation in the strongest light, he 
goes into a magnificent description of 
the resurrection and exaltation of the 
Lord Jesus, and shows how that wag 
connected with the renewing of Chris- 
tians. God had set him over all things. 
He had put all things under his feet, 
and had made principalities and do- 
minions everywhere subject tohim. In 
this whole passage (ch. i. 19—28 ; ii. 
1—10), the main thing to be illustra- 
ted is the Powgr which God has shown 
in renewing and saving his people; 
and the leading sentiment is, that the 
SAME power is evinced in that which 
was required to raise up the Lord 
Jesus from the dead, and to exalt him 
over the universe. 

20. Which he wrought in Christ. 
Which he exerted in relation to the 
Lord Jesus when he was dead. The 
power which was then exerted was as 
great as thatof creation. It was im- 
parting life to a cold and “ mangled” 
frame. It was to open again the ar- 
teries and veins, and teach the heart 
to beat and the lungs to heave. It 
was to diffuse vital warmth through 
the rigid muscles, and to communicate 
to the body the active functions of 
life. It is impossible to conceive of 
a more direct exertion of power than 
in raising up the dead ; and there is 
no more striking illustration of the 
nature of conversion than in such a 
resurrection. {( And set him at his 
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21 Far ® above all principality, 
and power, and might, and domi- 
nion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in 
that which is to come ; 

b Ph. 2.9; Col.2.10, 


own right hand. The idea is, that 
great power was displayed by this, 
and that a similar exhibition is made 
when man is renewed and exalted to 
the high honour of being made an heir 
of God. On the fact that Jesus was 
received to the right hand of God, 
see Notes on Mark xvi. 19; comp. 
Notes on Acts ii. 33. QJ In the hea- 
venly places; see Notes on ver. 3. 
The phrase here evidently means in 
heaven itself. 

21. Far above all principality. 
The general sense in this verse is, that 
the Lord Jesus was exalted to the 
highest conceivable dignity and 
honour ; comp. Phil. ii. 9; Col. ii. 10. 
In this beautiful and most important 
passage, the apostle labours for words 
to convey the greatness of his concep- 
tions, and usesthose which denote the 
highest conceivable dignity and glory. 
The main idea is, that God had ma- 
nifested great power in thus exalting 
the Lord Jesus, and that similar 
power was exhibited in raising up the 
sinner from the death of sin to the life 
and honour of believing. The work 
of religion throughout was a work of 
power; a work of exalting and hon- 
ouring the dead, whether dead in sin 
or in the grave ; and Christians ought 
to know the extent and glory of the 
power thus put forth in their salvation. 
The word rendered “far above ’— 
bzgecvu—is a compound word, meaning 
high above, or greatly exalted. He 
was not merely above the ranks of the 
heavenly beings, as the head ; he was 
not one of their own rank, placed by 
office a little above them, but he was 
infinitely exalted over them, as of dif- 
ferent rank and dignity. How could 
this be if he were a mere inan; or if 
he were an angel? The word ren- 
dered “ principality” —dexi—means 
properly, the beginning ; and then 
the first, the first place, power, domi- 
ulon, pre-eminence, rulers. magi- 
strates, &c. It may refer here to any 
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22 And hath put@ all things 
under his feet, and gave him to be 
the head over all things to the 
church, 


@ Ps8.6; Mat.28.18. 


rank and power, whether among men 
or angels, and the sense is, that Christ 
is exalted above all. § And power. 
It is not easy to distinguish between 
the exact meaning of the words which 
the apostle here uses. The genera] 
idea is, that Christ is elevated above 
all ranks of creatures, however exalted. 
and by whatever name they may be 
known. As in this he refers to the 
“world that is to come,” as well as 
this world, it is clear that there is a 
reference here to the ranks of the 
angels, and probably he means fo al- 
lude to the prevailing opinion among 
the Jews, thatthe angels are of dif- 
ferent orders. Some of the Jewish 
Rabbies reckon four, others ten orders 
of angels, and they presume to give 
them names according to their differ- 
ent ranks and power. But all this is 
evidently the result of mere fancy. 
The Scriptures hint in several places 
at a difference of rank among the an- 
gels, bat the sacred writers do not go 
into detail. It may be added that 
there is no improbability in such a 
subordination, but it is rather to be 
presumed to be true. The creatures 
of God are not made alike ; and dif- 
ference of degree and rank, as far as 
our observation extends, everywhere 
prevails. On this verse comp. Notes 
on Rom. viii. 88. § Dominion. Gr. 
Lordship. § And every name that is 
named. Every creature of every 
rank. Not only in this world. Not 
only above all kings, and princes, and 
rulers of every grade and rank on 
earth. | But also in that whichis: to 
come. This refers undoubtedly to 
heaven. The meaning is, that he is 
supreme over all. 

22. And hath put all things under 
his feet ; see Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 27. 
q And gave him to be the head over 
all things. Appointed him to be the 
supreme ruler. {| Yo the church, 
With reference to the church, or for 
its benefit and welfare ; see Notes ov 
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Which is his body, ¢ the 
@ 1 Co.12.12; Col.1.18,24. 


John xvii. 2. The universe is under 
his control and direction for the wel- 
fare of his people. (1.) All the cle- 
ments—the physical works of God— 
the winds and waves—the seas and 
rivers—all are under him, and all are 
to be made tributary to the welfare of 
the church. (2.) Earthly kings and 
rulers; kingdoms and nations are 
under his control. Thus far Christ 
has controlled all the wicked rulers 


of the earth, and they have not been 


able to destroy that church which 
he redeemed with his own blood. 
(3.) Angels in heaven, with all their 
ranks and orders, are under his con- 
trol with reference to the church; 
see Notes on Ileb. i. 14; comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 53. (4.) Fallen angels 
are under his control, and shall not 
be able to injure or destroy the church. 
See Notes on Matt. xvi. 18. The 
church, therefore, is safe. All the 
great powers of heaven, earth, and 
hell, are made subject to its Head and 
King ; and no weapon that is formed 
against it shall prosper. 

23. Which is his body. This com- 
parison of the church with a person 
or body, of which the Lord Jesus is 
the head, is not uncommon in the 
New Testament; comp. Notes on 1 
Cor. xi. 3; xii. 27; Eph. iv. 15, 16. 
{ The fulness of him. The word 
here rendered feulness—ararpapa— 
means properly, that with which any 
thing is filled; the filling up; the con- 
tents; Notes, Rom. xi. 12. The 
exact idea here, however, is not very 
clear, and interpreters have been by 
no means united in their opinions of 
the meaning. It seems probable that 
the sense is, that the church is the 
completion or filling up of his power 
and glory. It is that without which 
his dominion would not be complete. 
He has control over the angels and 
over distant worlds, but his dominion 
would not be complete without the 
control over his church, and that is 
so glorious, that it jil/s wp the honour 
of the universal dominion, and makes 
his empire complete. According to 
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nie of him that filleth all in 
a. e 


Rosenmiller, the word fulness hero 
means a great number or multitude; 
a multitude, says he, which, not con- 
fined to its own territory, spreads afar, 
and fills various regions. Koppe also 
regards it as synonymous with muiti- 
tude or many, and supposes it to mean 
all the dominion of the Redeemer 
over the body—the church. He pro- 
poses to translate the whole verse, 
‘“* He has made him the Head over his 
church, that he might rule it as his 
own body—the whole wide state of his 
universal kingdom.” ‘ This,’’ says 
Calvin (in loc.), “is the highest hon- 
our of the church, that the Son of 
God regards himself as in a certain 
sense imperfect unless he is joined to 
us.” The church constitutes the com- 
plete body of the Redeemer. A body 
is complete when it has all its mem- 
bers and limbs in proper proportions, 
and those members might be said to 
be the completion, or the filling-up, or 
the fulness—saxavpaxa—of the body or 
the person. This language would not, 
indeed, be such as would usually be 
adopted to express the idea now; but 
this is evidently the sense in which 
Paul uses it here. The meaning is, 
that the church sustains the same ree 
lation to Christ, which the body does 
to the head. It helps to form the 
entire person. There is a close and 
necessary union: The one is not com- 
plete without the other. And one is 
dependent on the other. When the 
body has all its members in due pro- 
portion, and is in sound and vigorous 
health, the whole person then is com- 
plete and entire. So it is to be in the 
kingdom ‘of the Redeemer. He is the 
head; and thatredeemed Churchis the 
body, the fulness, the completion, the 
filling-up of the entire empire over 
which he presides, and which he rules. 
On the meaning of the word fulness— 
wAipwope—the reader may consult 
Storr’s Opuscula, vol. i. pp. 144—187, 
particularly pp. 169—183. Storr un- 
derstands the word in the sense of full 
or abundant mercy, and supposes that 
it refers to the great beniguity which 
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God has shown to his people, and ren- 
ders it, “ The great benignity of him 
who filleth all things with good, as he 
called Jesus from the dead to life and 
placed him in heaven, so even you, 
sprung from the heathen, who were 
_ dead in sin on account of your many 
offences in which you formerly lived, 
&c.—hath he called to life by Christ.” 
This verse, therefore, he would con- 
nect with the following chapter, and 
he regards it all as designed to illus- 
trate the great power and: goodness of 
God Mr. Locke renders it, * Which 
is his body, which is completed by him 
alone,” and supposes it means, that 
Christ is the head, who perfects the 
church by supplying all things to all 
its members which they need. Chan: 
dler gives an interpretation in accord- 
ance with that which I have first sug- 
gested, as meaning that the church is 
the full “ complement”’ of the body of 
Christ; and refers to lian and Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassus, who use the 
word “ futness” or rAvewpze as refer- 
ring to the rowers of a ship. Thus 
also we say that the ship’s crew is its 
“complement,” or that a ship or an 
army has its complement of men ; that 
is, the ranks are filled up or complete. 
Tn like manner, the church will be the 
filling-up, or the complement, of the 
great kingdom of the Redeemer—that 
which will give completion or perfect- 
ness to his universal dominion. ¥ O 

him, Ofthe Redeemer. { That jil- 
eth allin all. That fills all things, or 
who pervades all things; see Notes, 
1 Cor. xii. 6; xv. 28; comp. Coll. iii. 
11. The idea is, that there is no 
place where he is not, and which he 
does not fill; and that he is the source 
of all the holy and happy influences 
that are abroad in the works of God. 
It would not be easy to congeive of 
an expression more certainly denot- 
ing omnipresence and universal agency 
than this; and if it refers to the Lord 
Jesus, as seems to be indisputable, the 
passage teaches not only his supre- 
macy, but demonstrates his universal 
agency, and his omnipresence—things 
that pertain only to God. From this 
passage we may observe, (1.) That 
just views of the exaltation of the 
Redeemer are to be obtained only by 
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the influence of the Spirit of God on 
the heart; ver. 17—19. Man, by na- 
ture, Has no just conceptions of the 
Saviour, and has no desire to have. It 
is only as the knowledge of that great 
doctrine is imparted to the mind by 
the Spirit of God, that we have any 
practical and saving acquaintance with 
such an exaltation. The Christian 
sees him, by faith, exalted to the right 
hand of God, and cheerfully commits 
himself and his all to him, and feels 
that all his interests are safe in his 
hands. (2.) It is very desirable to 
have such views ofan exalted Saviour. 
So Paul felt when he earnestly prayed 
that God would give such views to the 
Ephesians, ver. 17-—20. It was desir- 
able in order that they might have a 
right understanding of their privile- 
ges; in order that they might know 
the extent of the power which had 
been manifested in their redemption; 
in order that they might commit their 
souls with confidence to him. In my 
conscious weakness and helplessness; 
when I am borne down by the labours 
and exposed to the temptations of 
life; when I contemplate approach- 
ing sickness and death, I desire to fcel 
that that Saviour to whom I lave 
committed my all is exalted far above 
principalities and pawers, and every 
name that is named. When the church 
is persecuted and opposed ; when hosts 
of enemies rise up against it and 
threaten its peace and safety, I re- 
joice to feel assurcd the Redeemer 
and Iiead of the church is over all, 
and that he has power to subdue all 
her foes and his. (3.) The church is 
safe. Her great Ilead is on the 
throne of the universe, and no weapon 
that is formed against her can prose 
per. He has defended it hitherto in 
all times of persecution, and the past 
is a pledge that he will continue to 
protect it to the end of the world. 
(4.) Let ws commit our souls to this 
exalted Redeemer. Such a Redeemer 


.we need—one who has all power in 


heaven and earth. Such a religion we 
need—that can restore the dead to life. 
Such hope and confidence we need as 


he can give—such peace and calmness 


as shall result from unwavering con- 
fidence in him who filleth aJJ in all, 
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'who were dead in trespasses and 
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ANS you % hath he quickened, | sins : 


@ John 5,24; Col.2.13. 
~~ CHAPTER IL. 


ANALYSIS, 

This chapter is closely connected 
insense with the preceding, and should 
not have been separated fromit. The 
great object is to illustrate the sub- 
ject which was commenced in the pre- 
vious chapter (ver. 19)—the greatness 
of the power of God, evinced in the 
salvation of his people. The great 
manifestation of his power had been 


—| 


considerations he endeavours to im- 
press their minds with a sense of obli- 
gation, and to lead them to devote 
themselves to that God who had 
raised them from the dead, and had 
breathed into them the breath of im- 
mortal life, 

1, And you hath he quickened. 
The words ‘‘hath he quickened,” or 
made to live, are supplied, but not im- 
properly, by our translators. ‘The 


in raising up the Lord Jesus from the! object of the apostle is to show the 
dead. That had been connected with | great power which God had evinced 
and followed by their resurrection | towards the people (ch. i. 19); and to 
from the death of sin; and the one! show that this was put forth in con- 


had involved the exercise of a power 
similar to the other. In the illustra- 
tion of this main idea, the apostle ob- 
serves, (ver. 1) that God had quick- 
ened those who had been dead in tres- 
passes and sins, and proceeds (ver. 2,3) 
to show the condition in which they 
were before their conversion. He 
then observes (ver. 4—7), that God of 
his infinite mercy, when they were 
dead in sin, had quickened them to- 
gether with Christ, and had raised 
them up to sit with him in heavenly 
places. We then states that this was 
not by human power, but was the work 
of divine power, and that they were 
the workmanship of God, ver. 8—10. 
The remainder of the chapter (ver. 
11—22) is occupied with a statement 
of the privileges resulting from the 
mercy of God in calling them into his 
kingdom. The apostle endeavours to 
impress their minds strongly with a 
sense of the mercy and love and power 
of God in thus calling them to him- 
self. He reminds them of their former 
condition when Gentiles, as being 
without God, and that they were now 
brought nigh by the blood of Christ 
(ver. 11—13); he states that this had 
been done by one great Mediator, who 
came to break down the wall of par- 
tition between the Jews and Gentiles, 
and who had now made both one (ver. 
14—18); and he compares them now 
to a temple raised for God, and to 
coustitute the place of his dwelling on 
the earth; ver. 19—22, By all these 


nection with the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus, and his exaltation to the 
right hand of God in heaven; see 
Notes on Rom. vi. 4—11; comp. Col. 
ii, 12, 13; iii. 1. The words “ hath he 
quickened”’ mean, hath he made alive, 
or made to live; John v. 21; Rom. 
iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 86. J Who were 
dead in trespasses and sins. ‘On the 
meaning of the word dead, see Notes 
on Rom. v. 12; vi. 2. It is affirmed 
here of those to whom Paul wrote at 
Ephesus, that before they were con- 
verted, they were “dead in sins.” 
There is not anywhere a more ex- 
plicit proof of depravity than this, 
and no stronger language can he 
used. They were dead in relation to 
that to which they afterwards became 
alive—z. ¢., to holiness. Of course, 
this does not mean that they were in 
all respects dead. It does not mean 
that they had no animal life, or that 
they did not breathe, and walk, and 
act. Nor can it mean that they had 
no living intellect or mental powers, 
which would not have been true. Nor 
does it settle any question as to their 
ability or power while in that state. 
It simply affirms a fact—that in rela- 
tion to real spiritual life they were, 
in consequence of sin, like a dead man 
in regard to the objects which are 
around him. A corpse is insensible. 
It sees not, and hears not, and feels 
not. The sound of music, and the 
voice of friendship and of alarm, do 
not arouse it. The rose and the lily 
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2 Wherein 4 in time past ye 
@ Ac. 19.35. 


breathe forth their fragrance around 


it, but the corpse perceives it not. 
The world is busy and active around 
it, but it is unconscious of it all. It 
sees no beauty in the landscape; hears 
not the voice of a friend; looks not 
upon the glorious sun and stars; and 
is unaffected by the running stream 
and the rolling ocean. So with the 
sinner in regard to the spiritual and 
eternal world. He sees no beauty in 
religion; he hears not the call of God; 
he is unaffected by the dying love of 
the Saviour; and he has no interest 
in eternal realities. In all these he 
feels no more concern, and sees no 
more beauty, than a dead man does in 
the world around him. Such is, tn 

act, the condition of a sinful world. 

here ts, indeed, life, and energy, and 
motion. There are vast plans and 
projects, and the world is intensely 
active. But in regard to religion, all 
is dead. The sinner sees no beauty 
there; and no human power can arouse 
him to act-for God, any more than 
human power can rouse the sleeping 
dead, or open the sightless eye-balls 
on the light of day. The same power 
is needed in the conversion of a sin- 
ner which is needed in raising the 
dead; and one and the other alike de- 
monstrate the omnipotence of him 
who can do it.* 

2. Wherein. In which sins, or in 
the practice of which transgressions. 
| Ye walked. You lived, life being 
often compared to a journey ora race. 
Note, Rom. vi. 4. {| According to the 
course of this world. In conformity 
with the customs and manners of the 
world at large. The word here ren- 
dered world—aia.x—means properly 
age, but is often used to denote the 
present world, with its cares, tempta- 
tions, and desires; and here denotes 
particularly the men of this world. 
The meaning is, that they had lived 
formerly as other men lived, and the 
idea is strongly conveyed that the 
course of the men of this world is to 


walk in trespasses and sins. The 

* See Supplementary Note on Rom. viii. 
7 a:20 on Gal. v. 17, where the author's views 
on this subject are canvassed. 
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sense is, that there was by nature no 
difference between them and others, 
and that all the difference which now 
existed had been made by grace. 
] According to the prince of the power 
of the air; see ch. vi. 12; comp. 
Notes on 2 Cor. iv. 4. There can be 
no doubt that Satan is here intended, 
and that Paul means to say that they 
were under his control as their leader 
and prince. The phrase, ‘the prince 
of. the power,” may mean either “ the 
powerful prince,’’ or it may mean that 
this prince had power over the air, 
aud lived and reigned there particu- 
larly. The word “ prince?’—é2zovra— 
Archon, means one first in authority 
and power, and is then applied to any 
one who has the pre-eminence or rule. 
It is applied to Satan, or the chief of 
the fallen angels, as where he is called 
“the prince—dexw»—of the devils,” 
Matth. ix. 84; xii. 24; Mark iii. 22; 
Luke xi. 15; “the prince of this 
world,” John xii. 31; xiv. 30; xvi. 11. 
But why he is here called the prince 
having power over the air, it is not 
easy to determine. Robinson ( Lew.) 
supposes it +o be because he is lord 
of the powers of the air; that is, of 
the demons who dwell and rule in the 
atmosphere. So Doddridge supposes 
that it means that he controls the 
fallen spirits who are permitted to 
range the regions of the atmosphere. 
It is generally admitted that the apos- 
tle here refers to the prevailing opin- 
ions both among the Jews and hea- 
then, that the air was thickly peopled 
with spirits or demons. That this 
was a current opinion, may be seen 
fully proved in Wetstein; comp. 
Bloomfield, Grotius, and particularly 
Koppe. Why the region of the air 
was supposed to be the dwelling-place 
of such spirits, is now unknown. The 
opinion may have been either that 
such spirits dwelt in the air, or that 
they had control over it, according to 
the later Jewish belief. Cocceius and 
some others explain the word azr here 
as meaning the same as darkness, as 
in profane writers. It is evident to 
my mind that Paul does not speak of 
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of this world, according to the 
prince @ of the power of the air, 
the spirit that now worketh in the 
children > of disobedience: 


a ch.fi.12. b CnI.3.6. 


this as a mere tradition, opinion, or 
vagary of the fancy, or as a supersti- 
tious belief; but that he refers to it 
as a thing which he regarded as true. 
In this opinion I see no absurdity that 
should make it impossible to believe 
it. 
dantly teach that there are fallen, 
wicked spirits; and the existence of 
fallen angels is no more improbable 
than the existence of fallen men. (2.) 
The Bible teaches that they have 
much to do with this world. They 
tempted man; they inflicted disease 
in the time of the Saviour; they are 
represented as alluring and deceiving 
the race. (3.) They must have somé 
locality—some part of the universe 
where they dwell. That they were 
not confined down to hell in the time 
of the Redeemer, is clear from the 
New Testament; for they are often 
represented as having afilicted and 
tortured men. (4.) Why is there any 
improbability in the belief that their 
residence should have been in the re- 
gions of the air? That while they 
were suffered to be on earth to tempt 
and afflict men, they should have been 
permitted peculiarly to occupy these 
regions? Who can tell what may be 
in the invisible world, and what spirits 
may be permitted to fill up the vast 
space that now composes the universe? 
And who can tell what control may 
have been given to such fallen spirits 
over tle regions of the atmosphere— 
over clouds, and storms, and pestilen- 
tial air? Men have control over the 
earth, and pervert and abuse the 
powers of nature to their own ruin 
and the ruin of each other. The ele- 
ments they employ for the purposes 
of ruin and of temptation. Fruit and 

rain they convert to poison ; miner- 
als, to the destruction caused by war. 
In itself considered, there is nothing 
more improbable that spirits of dark- 
ness may have had control over the 
regions of the air, than that fallen 
man has over the earth ; and no more 
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3 Among whom also we ° all) 
had our conversation in times past 
in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling 
the ! desires of the flesh and o! 


o} Pe.4.3. 1 wills. 


improbability that tnat power has been 
abused to ruin men, than that the 
power of men is abused to destroy 
each other. No one can prove that 
the sentiment here referred to by Pau! 
is not true ; and no one can show how 
the doctrine that fallen spirits may do 
mischief in any part of the works of 
God, is any more improbable than 
that wicked men should do the same 
thing. The word “power” here— 
‘power of the air’—I regard as sy- 
nonymous with dominion or rule; ‘a 
prince having dominion or rule over 
the air.”— J The spirit that now 
worketh. That still lives, and whose 
energy for evil is still seen and felt 
among the wicked. Paul here means 
undoubtedly to teach that there was 
such a spirit, and that he was still 
active in controlling men. § The 
children of disobedience. The wicked; 
Col. iii. 6. 

8. We all had our conversation; see 
Notes on 2 Cor. i. 12; comp. 1 Pet. 
iv. 8. Jn the lusts of our flesh. 
Living to gratify the flesh, or the 
propensities of a corrupt nature. It 
is observable here that the apostle 
changes the form of the address from 
ye" to “we,” thus including him- 
self with others, and saying that this 
was true of ali before their conver- 
sion. He means undoubtedly to say, 
that whatever might have been the 
place of their birth, or the differences 
of religion under which they had been 
trained, they were substantially alike 
by nature. It was a characteristic of 
all that they lived to fulfil the desires 
of the flesh and of the mind. The 
design of the apostle in thus grouping 
himself with them was, to show that 
he did not claim to be any better by 
nature than they were, and that all 
which any of them had of value was to 
be traced to the grace of God. There 
is much delicacy here on the part of 
the apostle. lis object was to remind 
them of the former grossness of their. 
life, and their exposure to the wrath 
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the mind; and were by nature ¢ 
@ P3.51.5. 


of God. Yet he does not do it harshly. 
ITe includes himself in their number. 
He says that what he affirms of them 
was substantially true of himself—of 
all—that they were under condemna- 
tion, and exposed to the divine wrath. 
| Fulfilling the desires of the flesh and 
of the mind. Marg. as in Greek, 
wills. Complying with the wishes of 
a depraved nature. The “will of the 
flesh"’ is that to which the flesh, or the 
unrenewed nature of man, prompts; 
and Paul says that all had been en- 
gaged in fulfilling those fleshly pro- 
pensities. ‘This was clearly true of 
the heathen, and it was no Iess true 
of the unconverted Jew that he lived 
for himself, and sought to gratify the 
purposes of a depraved nature, though 
it might manifest itself in a way dif- 
ferent from the-heathen. The ‘will 
of the mind” referred to here relates 
to the wicked thoughts and purposes 
of the unrenewed nature—the sins 
which relate rather to the intellect 
than to the gross passions. Such, for 
instance, are the sins of pride, envy, 
ambition, covetousness, &c.; and Paul 
means to say, that before conversion 
they lived to gratify these propensi- 
ties, and to accomplish these desires 
of the soul. § And were by nature. 
éiéou. By birth, or before we were 
converted By conversion and adop- 
tion they became the children of God; 
before that, they were all the children 
of wrath. This is, I think, the fair 
meaning of this important declaration. 
It does not afirm when they began to be 
such, or that they were such as soon as 
they were born, or that they were such 
before they became moral agents, or 
that they became such in virtue of 
their connection with Adam—what- 
ever may be the truth on these points ; 
but it affirms that before they were 
renewed, they were the children of 
wrath. So far as thistextis concerned, 
this might have been true at their 
very birth; but it does not directly 
and certainly prove that. It proves 
that at no time before their conver- 
sion were they the children of God, 
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the children of wrath, even as 
others, 


that was one of exposure to wrath; 
comp. Rom. ii. 14, 27; 1 Cor. xi. 143 
Gal. ii. 15. Some men are born Jews, 
and some heathen; some free, and 
some slaves; some white, and some 
black ; some are born to poverty, and 
some to wealth; some are the chil- 
dren of kings, and some of beggars ; 
but, whatever their rank or condition, 
they are born exposed to wrath, or in 
a situation which would render them 
liable to wrath. But why this is, the 
apostle does not say. Whether for 
their own sins or forthe sins of another; 
whether by a corrupted soul, or by im- 
puted guilt; whether they act as moral 
agents as soon as born, or sé a cer- 
tain period of childhood, Paul does 
not say.* 


* Whatis theimport of the expression “chil. 
dren of wrath”? It is allowed on all hands 
that it intimates obnoziousness to punishment, 
that the persons to whom itisapplied are wor- 
thy of wrath and punishment, or, as our author 
has it, are exposed or linble to wrath. 

But whence comes this obnoxiousness or 
liability to punishment? Is it because of per- 
sonal transgression, because of the practice or 
habit of sin, in which men indulge from the 
time they become moral agents? On account 
of these things, indeed, the wrath of God com. 
eth on the children of disobedience. But such 
is not the cause assigned here. Men are ob- 
noxious to punishment in another way than by 
personal transgression, than by acts or habits of 
sin. How? cu, by birth, by original con. 
stitution, by nature, in consequence of some. 
thing that is coeval with one’s very being. 
That this is the true meaning has been tri- 
umphantly established. Several commenta- 
tors, indeed, have attempted to prove, by cita- 
tion from the classics, that ¢ucis may be ex: 
plained of confirmed habit or practice, which 
issometimes styled asecond nature. In most, 
however, if notin all the places vited by then, 
the idea of natural, in opposition to acquired, 
distinctly enough appears. Bloomfield speaks 
most emphatically on the point, ‘My own 
experience,” says he, “of the classical writers 
enables me toconfirm the remark of Mr. Scott, 
that the word was never used of any other 
customs than such as resulted from innate 
propensities.” 

It may be alleged, however, that the text, 
properly speaking, does not assign a cause for 


but that their whole condition before | the liability or obnoxionsness to punishment. 


40 
4 But God, who is rich in mercy, 


ee 
It simply states the fact that men are born so 


liable, that they come into the world in this 
condition. But the inference is not far to 
seek, that if the punishment come not in con- 
sequence of personal sin, as from the nature 
of the case it cannot, it must come in conse- 
quence of the sin of Adam imputed to us— 
unless we allow, that such obnoxiousness to 
punishment might arise without sin of any 
kind, which is repugnant to a)l our views of 
God's character. To say that this obnoxious- 
ness arises from our innate depravity, or is its 
“ regular result," assigns as a cause that which 
is merely aconsequence. The depraved na- 
ture itself is penal, and a consequence of our 
union with Adam. 

The author maintains, that the text proves 
no more than that men are “born exposed to 
wrath, or in a situation which would render 


them liable to wrath, and says nothing about | 


the time when they began to be children of 
wrath. It may be at birth, or farther on, for 
any thing this text affirms.” Without doubt, 
however, the natural and just interpretation 
of the words teaches, that men are obnoxious 
to wrath from the moment of their birth, or 
as Calvin has it, in a note on the place, “ in ip- 
so utero maledicti essent.” And so the pas- 
sage has been explained by the general con- 
sent of evangelical Christians, Nor can this 
universal condition of the race be otherwise 
accounted for, than by reference to our con. 
nection with the first Adam, as our head and 
representative. Even on the modified view, 
that men are born in a situation that, at one 
time or other, ultimately brings them to be 
children of wrath, how shall we account for 
such situation ? Why should God place men 
init? It is impossible to escape the conclusion 
stated above. See the Supplementary Notes 
on Rom. yv. 12, et seq., for a full discussion of 
the question of iniputation. 

{ The children of wrath. Exposed 
to wrath, or liable to wrath. They 
did not by nature inherit holiness; 
they inherited that which would sub- 
ject them to wrath. The meaning has 
been well expressed by Doddridge, 
who refers it * to the original apos- 
tasy and corruption, in consequence of 
which men do, according to the course 
of nature, fall early into personal 
guilt, and so become obnoxious to the 
divine displeasure.” Many modern 
expositors have supposed that this 
has no reference to any original ten- 
dency of our fallen nature to sin, or 
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for his great love wherewith he 
loved us, 


to native corruption, but that it refers 
to the habit of sin, or to the fact of 
their having been the slaves of appe- 
tite and passion. I admit that the 
direct and immediate sense of the 
passage is that they were, when with- 
out the gospel, and before they were 
renewed, the children of wrath ; but 
still the fair interpretation is, that 
they were born to that state, and that 
that condition was the regular result 
of their native depravity ; and I do 
not know a more strong or positive 
declaration that can be made to show 
that men are by nature destitute of 
holiness, and exposed to perdition. 
q Even as others. That is, ‘do not 
suppose that you stand alone, or that 
you are the worst of the species. You 
are ‘indeed, by nature, the children of 
wrath ; but not youalone. All others 
were the same. You have a common 
inheritance with them. I donot mean 
to charge you with being the worst of 
sinners, or as. being alone transgress- 
ors. It is the common lot of man— 
the sad, gloomy inheritance to which 
we allare born.”’ The Greek is, oi 
Aoreoi—“the remainder, or the others,” 
—including all; comp. Notes on Rom. 
v. 19. This doctrine that men with- 
out the gospel are the children of 
wrath, Paul had fully defended in 
Rom. i., ii., iii. No truth. perhaps, 
is more frequently stated in the Bible ; 
none is more fearful and awful in its 
character. What a declaration, that 
we “are by nature the children of 
wrath !”? Who should not inquire what 
it means? Who should not make an 
effort to escape from the wrath to 
come, and become a child of glory and 
an heir of life ? 

4. But God, who is rich in mercy. 
On the use of the word rich by Paul, 
see Noteson ch.i. 7. Itis a beauti- 
ful expression. ‘ God is rich in 
mercy;’’ overflowing, abundant. Mercy 
is the riches or the wealth of God. 
Men are often rich in gold, and silver, 
and diamonds, and they pride them- 
selves in these possessions ; but God 
is richin mercy. In that he abounds: 
and he is so rich in it that he is wih- 
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5 Even « when we were dead in 
sins, hath quickened us together 
with Christ, (by! grace ® ye are 
saved ; 


@ Ro.5.6,8,10. — 1 by whose. 


ing to impart it to others; so rich 


that he can make all blessed. { For 
his great love. That is, his great love 
was the reason why he had compassion 
upon us. Itis not that we had any 
claim or deserved his favour ; but it 
is, that God had for man original and 
eternal love, and that love led to the 
gift of a-Saviour, and to the bestow- 
ment of salvation. 

5. Even when we were dead in sins. 
Notes, ver. 1; comp. Rom. v. 8. The 
construction here is, “ God, who is 
rich in mercy, on account of the great 
love which he bare unto us, even being 
dead in sin, hath quickened us,” &c. 
It does not mean that he quickened 
us when we were dead in sin, but that 
he loved us then, and made provision 
for our salvation. It was love to the 
children of wrath ; love to those who 
had no love to return to, him ; love to 
the alienated and the lost. That is 
true love—the sincerest and the purest 
benevolence—love, not like that of 
men, but such only as God bestows. 
Man loves his friend, his benefactor, 
his kindred—God loves his foes, and 
seeks to do them good. { Hath 
quickened us. lath made us alive; 
see ver.]. YJ Together with Christ. 
In connection with him ; or in virtue 
of his being raised up from the grave. 
The meaning is, that there was such 
@ connection between Christ and 
those whom the Father hath given to 
him, that his resurrection from the 
grave involved their resurrection to 
spiritual life. It was like raising up 
the head and the members—the whole 
body together ; comp. Notes on Rom. 
vi. 5. Everywhere in the New Tes- 
tament, the close connection of the be- 
liever with Christ is affirmed. We are 
crucified with him. We die with him. 
We risewith him. We live with him. 
We reign with him. We are joint heirs 
with him. We share his sufferings on 
earth (1 Pet. iv. 13), and we share his 
glory with him on his throne ; Rev. iii. 
21. @ By grace ye are saved. Marg., 
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6 And hath raised ° us up to- 
peer, and made us sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus ; 


b Ro.3.24. o Col.2.12, 


by whose ; see Notes on Rom. iii. 42. 


Paul’s mind was full of the subject of 
salvation by grace, and he throws it 
in here, even in an argument, as a 
point which he would never have them 
lose sight of. The subject before him 
was one eminently adapted to bring 
this truth to mind, and though, in the 
train of his arguments, he had no time 
now to dwell on it, yet he would not 
suffer any opportunity to pass without 
referring to it. 

6. And hath raised us up together. 
That is, we are raised from the death 
of sin to the life of religion, in con- 
nection with the resurrection of Jesus, 
and in virtue of that. So close is the 
connection between him and his peo- 
ple, that his resurrection made theirs 
certain ; comp. Col. ii. 12; Notes, 
Rom. vi. 5. J And made us sit to- 
gether. Together with him. That is, 
we share hishonours. So close is our 
connection with him, that we shall 
partake of his glory, and in some mea- 
sure do now; comp. Notes on Matt. 
xix. 28, and Rom. viii.17. (| Jn hea- 
venly places ; see Notes on ch. i. 3. 
The meaning is, that he has gone to 
the heavenly world as our Head and 
Representative. His entrance there 
is a pledge that we shall also enter 
there. Even here we have the anti- 
cipation of glory, and are admitted to 
exalted honours, as if we sat in hea- 
venly places, in virtue of our connec- 
tion with him. QJ Jn Christ Jesus. 
It is in connection with him that we 
are thus exalted, and thus filled with 
joy and peace. The meaning of the 
whole is, “ We are united to Christ. 
We die with him, and live with him. 
We share his sufferings, and we share 
his joys. We become dead to the 
world in virtue of his death ; we be- 
come alive unto God in virtue of his 
resurrection. On earth we are exalted 
to honour, peace, and hope, in virtue 
of his resurrection ; in heaven we shall 
share his glory and partake of hig 
triumphs.” 
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7 That in the ages to come he 
might shew the exceeding riches of 
his grace, in Ais kindness ¢ toward 
us through Christ Jesus. 

@ Tit.3.4. 


% That in the ages to come. In all 
future times. The sense is, that the 
riches of divine grace, and the divine 
benignity, would be shown in the con- 
version of Christians and their salva- 
tion, to all future times. Such was 
his love to those who were lost, that it 
would be an everlasting monument of 
his mercy, a perpetual and unchanging 
proof that he was good. The sense 
is, we are raised up with Christ, and 
are made to partake of his honour and 
glory in order that others may forever 
be impressed with a sense of the divine 
goodness and mercy to us. ¥Q Zhe 
exceeding riches of his grace. The 
abounding, overflowing riches of 
grace ; comp. Notes,ch.i. 7. Thisis 
Paul's favourite expression—an ex- 
pression so beautiful and so full of 
meaning that it will bear often to be 
repeated. We may learn from this 
verse, (1.) That one object of the con- 
version and salvation of sinners, is to 
furnish a proof of the mercy and 
goodness of God. (2.) Another ob- 
ject is, that their conversion may be 
an encouragement to others. The 
fact that such sinners as the Ephesians 
had been, were pardoned and saved, 
affords encouragement also to others 
to come and lay hold on life. And 
so of all other sinners who are saved. 
Their conversion is a standing encour- 
agement to all others to come in like 
manner ; and now the history of the 
church for more than eighteen hun- 
dred years furnishes all the encour- 
agement which we could desire. (3.) 
The conversion of great sinners is a 
special proof of the divine benignity. 
So Paul argues in the case before us ; 
and so he often argued from his own 
case ; comp. Notes on 1 Tim. i. 16. 
(4.) Heaven, the home of the redeem- 
ed, will exhibit the most impressive 
proof of the goodness of God that the 
universe furnishes, There will be a 
countless host who were once polluted 
and lost ; who were dead in sins ; who 
were under the power of Satan, and 
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8 For by grace ® are ye saved 
through faith ; ¢ and that not ¢ of 
yourselves ; ¢ is the gift of God: 
62 Ti,1.9. o Ro.4.16, @ John 6.44,65. 


who have been saved by the riches of 
the divine grace—a host now happy 
and pure, and free -from sin, sorrow, 
and death—the living and eternal 
monuments of the grace of God. 

8. For by grace are ye saved. Ty 
mere favour. Itis not by your own 
merit ; it is not because you have any 
claim. This is a favourite doctrine 
with Paul, as it is with all who love 
the Lord Jesus in sincerity; comp. 
Notes on Rom. i. 7; iii. 24. J Through 
faith. Grace bestowed through faith, 
or in connection with believing ; see 
Notes on Roim.i. 17; iv.16. J And 
that not of yourselves. That is, sal- 
vation does not proceed from your- 
selves. The word rendered that— 
tovre—is in the neuter gender, and 
the word fatth— alors —is in the femi- 
nine. he word “that,” therefore, 
does not refer particularly to faith, as 
being the gift of God, but to the sal- 
vation by grace of which he had been 
speaking. ‘This is the interpretation 
of the passage which is the most ob- 
vious, and which is now generally con- 
ceded to be the true one ; see Bloom- 
field. Many critics, however, as Dod- 
dridge, Beza, Piscator, and Chrysos- 
tom, maintain that the word “ that” 
(rovro) refers to“ fa th” (riers); and 
Doddridge maintains that such a useis 
common in the New Testament. Asa 
matter of grammar this opinion is 
certainly doubtful, if not untenable ; 
but asa matter of theo'ogy it is a ques- 
tion of very little importance. Whether 
this passage proves it or not, it is cer- 
tainly true that faith is the gift of God. 
It exists in the mind only when the 
IIoly Ghost produces it there, and is, 
in common with every other Christian 
excellence, to be traced to his ageucy 
on the heart. This opinion, however, 
does not militate at all with the doc- 
trine that man himself believes, It 
is not God that believes for him, for 
that is-impossible. It is his own 
mind that actually believes, or that 
exerciscs faith; sea Notes on Rom. 
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9 Not of works, lest any man 
should boast. 
10 For we are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good 
ach. 1.4. 


iv. 3. In the same manner repentance 


is to be traced to God. It is one of 
the fruits of the operation of the 
Ifely Spirit on the soul. But the 
Holy Ghost does not repent for us. It 
is our own mind that repents; our 
own heart that feels; our own eyes 
that weep—and without this there can 
be no true repentance. No one can 
repent for another ; and God neither 
can nor ought to repent for us. Ie 
has done no wrong, and if repentance 
is ever exercised, therefore, it must be 
exercised by our own minds. So of 
faith. God cannot believe. for us. 
We must believe, or we shall be 
damned. Still this does not conflict 
at all with the opinion, that if we ex- 
ercise faith, the inclination to do it is 
to be traced to the agency of God on 
the heart. I would not- contend, 
therefore, about the grammatical con- 
struction of this passage, with respect 
to the point of the theology contained 
in it; still it accords better with the 
obvious grammatical construction, and 
with the design of the passage to un- 
derstand the word “that” as referring 
not to faith only, but to salvation by 
grace. So Calvin understands it, and 
so it is understood by Storr, Locke, 
Clarke, Koppe, Grotius, and others. 
q It is the gift of God. Salvation by 
grace is his gift. It is not of merit; 
it is wholly by favour. 

0. Not of works; see Notes on 
Rom. iii. 20, 27. 

10, For we are his workmanship. 
We are his making—s:inne. Thatis, 
we are created or formed by him, not 
only in the general sense in which all 
things are made by him, but in that 
peculiar sense which is denoted by 
the new creation; see Notes on 2 
Cor. v. 17. Whatever of peace, or 
hope, or purity we have, has been pro- 
duced by his agency on the soul. 
There cannot be conceived to be a 
stronger expression to denete the 
agency of God in the conversion of 
men, or the fact that salvation is 
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works, which 4 God hath before 
! ordained that we should walk in 
them. 
11 Wherefore remember, that ye 
1 or, prepared. 


wholly of grace. {| Created in Christ 
Jesus. On the word created, see 
Notes on 2 Cor. v.17. J Unto good 
works. With reference to a holy life; 
or, the design for which we have been 
created in Christ is, that we should 
lead a holy life. ‘fhe primary object 
was not to bring us to heaven. It 
was that we should be holy. Paul 
held perhaps more firmly than any 
other man, to the position that men 
are saved by the mere grace of God, 
and by a divine agency on tho soul; 
but it is certain that no man ever held 
more firmly that men must lead holy 
lives, or they could have no evidence 
that they were the children of God. 
{ Which God hath before ordained. 
Marg., prepared. he word here 
used means to prepare beforehand, 
then to predestinate, or appoint be- 
fore. The proper meaning of this 
passage is, “ to which (ois) good works 
God has predestinated us, or appointed 
us beforehand, that we should walk in 
them.” The word here used — 
weorraedéle—occurs in the New Tes- 
tament nowhere else except in Rom. 
ix. 23, where it is rendered “had 
afore prepared.’ It involves the idea 
of a previous determination, or an 
arrangement beforehand for securing 
a certain result. The previous pre- 
paration here referred to was, the 
divine intention; and the meaning is, 
that God had predetermined that we 
should lead holy lives. It accords, 
therefore, with the declaration in ch. 
i. 4, that’ he had chosen his people 
before the foundation of ‘the world. 
that they should be holy; sce Notes 
onthat verse. J Thatwe should walk 
in them. ‘That we should live holy 
lives. The word walk is often used 
in the Scriptures to denote the course 
of life; Notes on Rom. vi. 4. 

11. Wherefore remember, The de- 
sign of this evidently is, to excite a 
sense of gratitude in their bosoms for 
that mercy which had called them from 
the errors and sins of their former 
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being in time past Gentiles in the 
flesh, who are called Uncircumci- 
sion by that which is called the 


lives, to the privileges of Christians. 


It is a good thing for Christians to 
“remember” what they were. No 
faculty of the mind can be better em- 
ployed to produce humility, penitence, 
gratitude, and love, than the memory. 
It is well to recall the recollection of 
our former sins; to dwell upon our 
hardness of heart, our alienation, and 
our unbelief; and to remember our 
wanderings and our guilt, until the 
heart be affected, and we are made to 
feel. The converted Ephesians had 
much guilt to recollect and to mourn 
over in their former life ; and so have 
all who are converted to the Chris- 
tian faith. J That ye being in time 
past. Formerly—(wors.) (| Gentiles 
in the flesh. You were Gentiles in the 
flesh, t. e. under the dominion of the 
flesh, subject to the control of carnal 
appetites and pleasures. ( Who are 
called Uncircumcision. That is, who 
are called ‘the uncircumcised.” This 
was a term similar to that which we 
use when we speak of “the unbap- 
tized.” It meant that they were 
without the pale of the people of God ; 
that they enjoyed none of the ordin- 
ances and privileges of the true reli- 
gion; and was commonly a term of 
reproach; comp. Judges xiv. 3; xv. 
18; 1 Sam. xiv. 6; xvii. 26; xxxi. 4; 
Ezek. xxxi. 18. (| By that which is 
called the Circumcision. By those 
who are circumcised, 7. ¢. by the 
Jews. ¥J In the flesh made by hands. 
In contradistinction from the circum- 
cision of the heart; see Notes on 
Rom. ii. 28,29. ‘They had externally 
adopted the rites of the true religion, 
though it did not follow that they had 
the circumcision of the heart, or that 
they were the true children of God. 
12. Ye were without Christ. You 
were without the knowledge of the 
Messiah. You had not heard of him; 
of course you had not embraced him. 
You were living without any of the 
hopes and consolations which you now 
have, from having embraced him. The 
object of the apostle is to remind them 
of the deplorable coudition in which 
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Circumcision in the flesh made by 
hands; 
12 That at that time ye were 


they were by nature; and nothing 


would better express it than to say 
they were “ without Christ,’ or that 
they had no knowledge of a Saviour, 
They knew of no atonement for sin. 
They had no assurance of pardon. 
They had no well-founded hope of 
eternal life. They were in a state of 
darkness and condemnation, from 
which nothing but a knowledge of 
Christ could deliver them. All 
Christians may in like manner be re- 
minded of the fact that, before their 
conversion, they were “ without 
Christ.” Though they had heard of 
him, and were constantly under the 
instruction which teminded them of 
him, yet they were without any true 
knowledge of him, and without any of 
the hopes which result from having 
ernmbraced him. Many were infidels, 
Many were scoffers. Many were pro- 
fane, sensual, corrupt. Many rejected 
Christ with scorn; many, by simple 
neglect. All were without any true 
knowledge of him; all were destitute 
of the peace and hope which result 


-from a saving acquaintance with him. 


We may add, that there is no more 
affecting description of the state of 
man by nature than to say, he is with- 
out a Saviour. Sad would be the 
condition of the world without a Re- 
deemer—sad is the state of that por- 
tion of mankind who reject him. 
Reader, are you without Christ? 
Q Being aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel. This is the second 
characteristic of their state before 
their conversion to Christianity. This 
means more than that they were not 
Jews. It means that they were stran- 
gers to that polity—soa:rsiza—or ar- 
rangement by which the worship of 
the true God had been kept up in the 
world, and of course were strangers 
to the true religion The arrange- 
ments for the public worship of JzHo- 
vaAw were made among the Jews, 
They had his law, his temple, his 
Sabbaths, and the ordinances of hig 
religion; see Notes on Rom. iii. 2. 
To all these the heathens had been 
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without Christ, being aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers from the covenants of 


promise, * having no hope, and 
without God in the world: 
@ 1 Thes.4.13. 


ings under the Messiah. {| Having 
no hope. The apostle does not mean 
to affirm that they did not cherish any 
hope, for this is scarcely true of any 
man ; but that they were without any 
proper ground of hope. It is true of 
perhaps nearly all men that they cher- 
ish some hope of future happiness. 
But the ground on which they do this 
is not well understood by themselves, 
nor do they in general regard it as a 
matter worth particular inquiry. Some 
rely on morality; some on forms of 
religion ; some on the doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation ; all who are impeni- 
tent believe that they do not deserve 
eternal death, and expect to be saved 
by justice. Such hopes, however, 
must be unfounded. No hope of life 
in a future world can be founded ona 
proper basis which does not rest on 
some promise of God, or some assur- 
ance that he will save us; and these 
hopes, therefore, which men take up 
they know not why, are delusive and 
vain. J And without God in the 
world. Gr. 29s—atheists ; that is, 
those who had no knowledge of the 
true God. ‘This is the last specifica- 
tion of their miserable condition be- 
fore they were converted ; and it is 
an appropriate crowning of the climax. 
What an expression! To be without 
God—without God in his own world, 
and where he is all around us! To 
have no evidence of his favour, no as- 
surance of his love, no hope of dwell- 
ing with him! The meaning, as ap- 
plied to the heathen Ephesians, was, 
that they had no knowledge of the 
true God. ‘This was true of the hea- 
then, and in an important sense also 
it is true of all impenitent sinners, and 
was once true of all who are now 
Christians. They had no God. They 
did not worship him, or love him, or 
serve him, or seek his favours, or act 
with reference to him and his glory. 
Nothing can be a more appropriate 
and striking description of a sinner 
now than to say that he is ‘* without 
God in the world.” He lives, and 
feels, and acts, as if there were no 


strangers, and of course they were de- 
prived of all the privileges which re- 
sulted from having the true religion. 
The word here rendered common- 
wealth—odr:mrtic—means properly ci- 
tizenship, or the right of citizenship, 
and then a community, or state. It 
means here that arrangement or or- 
ganization by which the worship of 
the true God was maintained. The 
word aliens — zanarcrgsapeive: — here 
means merely that they were stran- 
ers to. It does not denote, of neces- 
sity, that they were hostile to it; but 
that they were ignorant of it, and 
were, therefore, deprived of the bene- 
fits which they might have derived 
from it, if they had been acquainted 
with it. | And strangers. This 
word—Zivos—means properly a guest, 
or a stranger, who is hospitably en- 
tertained ; then a foreigner, or one 
from a distant country; and here 
means that they did not belong to the 
community whére the covenants of 
promise were enjoyed; that is, they 
were strangers to the privileges of the 
people of God. { The covenants of 
promise; see Notes on Rom. ix. 4. 
The covenants of promise were those 
various arrangements which God 
made with his people, by which he 
promised them future blessings, and 
especially by which he promised that 
the Messiah should come. To be in 
possession of them was regarded as a 
high honour and privilege ; and Paul 
refers to it here to show that, though 
the Ephesians had been by nature 
without these, yet they had now been 
brought to enjoy all the benefits of 
them. On the word covenant, see 
Notes on Gal. iii. 15. It may be re- 
marked, that Walton (Polyglott) and 
Rosenmuller unite the word “promise” 
here with the word “ hope’’—having 
no hope of the promise. But the more 
obvious and usual interpretation is 
that in our common version, meaning 
that they were rot by nature favoured 
with the covenants made with Abra- 
bam, Isaac, Jacob, &c., by which 
there was a promise of future bless- 
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13 But now, in Christ Jesus, ye 
who sometimes were far off, are 
made nigh by the blood ¢ of 
Christ. 

@ He9.12. 


God. Ile neither worships him in 


secret, nor in his family, nor in pub- 
lic. Ile acts with no reference to his 
will. He puts no confidence in his, 
promises, and fears not when he 
threatens; and were it announced to 
him that there is no God, it would 
produce no change in his plan of life, 
or in his emotions. ‘The announce- 
ment that the emperor of China, or 
the king of Siam, or the sultan of 
Constantinople, was dead, would pro- 
duce some emotion, and might change 
some of his commercial arrangements; 
but the announcement that there is 
no God would interfere with none of 
his plans, and demand no change of 
life. And, if so, what is man in this 
beautiful world without a God? A 
traveller to eternity without a God! 
Standing over the grave without a 
God! An immortal being without a 
God! A man—fallen, sunk, ruined, 
with no God to praise, to love, to con- 
fide in ; with no altar, no sacrifice, no 
worship, no hope; with no Father in 
trial, no counsellor in perplexity, no 
support in death! Such is the state 
of man by nature. Such are the 
effects of sin. 

13. But now, in Christ Jesus. By 
the coming and atonement of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the gospel which 
he preached. § Ye who sometimes 
were afar off. Who were formerly— 
wort. Tindal translates it, a whyle 
agoo. ‘The phrase afar of—naxede— 
means that they were formerly far off: 
from God and his people. The ex- 
pression is derived from the custom of 
speaking among the IIebrews. God 
was supposed to reside in the temple. 
It was a privilege to be near the tem- 
ple. Those who were remote from 
Jerusalem and the temple were re- 
garded as far off from God, and hence 
as peculiarly irreligious and wicked; 
see Notes on Isa. lvii. 19. § Are 
made nigh. Are admitted to the fav- 
our of God, and permitted to approach 
him as his worshippers. ( By the 
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blood of Christ. 
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14 For he® is our peace, who 
hath made both¢ one, and hath 
broken down the middle wall of 
partition between us ; 

& Mi.5.5. e John 10.16; Ga.3.28. 


The Jews came 
near to the mercy-seat on which the 
symbol of the divine presence rested 
(Notes on Rom. iii. 25), by the blood 
that was offered in sacrifice ; that is, 
the Jligh Priest approached that 
mercy-seat with blood and sprinkled 
it before God. Now we are permit- 
ted to approach him with the blood of 
the atonement. The shedding of that 
blood has prepared the way by which 
Gentiles as well as Jews may approach 
God, and it is by that offering that we 
are led to seek God. 

14. For he ts our peace. There is 
evident allusion here to Isa. lvii. 19. 
See Notes on that verse. The peace 
here referred to is that by which a 
union in worship and in feeling has 
been produced between the Jews and 
the Gentiles. Formerly they were 
alienated and separate. ‘They had 
different objects of worship ; different 
religious rites; different views and 
feclings. The Jews regarded the 
Gentiles with hatred, and the Gentiles 
the Jews with scorn. Now, says the 
apostle, they are at peace. They 
worship the same God. They have 
the same Saviour. They depend on 
the same atonement. They have the 
same hope. They look forward tothe 
same heaven. ‘They belong to the 
same redeemed family. Reconcilia- 
tion has not only taken place with 
God, but with each other. The best 
way to produce peace between alien- 
ated minds ts to bring them to the 
same Saviour. That will do more to 
silence contentions, and to heal alien- 
ations, than any or all other means, 
Bring men around the same cross; 
fill them with love to the same Re- 
deemer, and give them the same hope 
of heaven, and you put a period to 
alienation and strife. The love of 
Christ is so absorbing, and the de- 
pendence in his blood so entire, that 
they will lay aside these alienations, 
and cease their contentions. The 
work of the atonement isthusdesigned 
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15 Having abolished ¢ in his 
flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordi- 

@ Col.2.14, 


not only to produce peace with God, 


but peace between alienated and con- 
tending minds. The feeling that we 
are redeemed by the same blood, and 
that we have the same Saviour, will 
unite the rich and the poor, the bond 
and the free, the high and the low, 
in the ties of brotherhood, and make 
them feel that they are one. This 
great work of the atonement is thus 
designed to produce peace in alien- 
ated minds every where, and to dif- 
fuse abroad the feeling of universal 
brotherhood. J 2V¥ho hath made both 
one. Both Gentiles and Jews. He 
has united them in one society. 
q Having broken down the middle 
wall. here is an allusion here un- 
doubtedly to the wall of partition in 
the temple by which the court of the 
Gentiles was separated from that of 
the Jews; see Notes and the plan of 
the temple, in Matt. xxi. 12. The 
idea here is, that that was now broken 
down, and that the Gentiles had the 
same access to the temple as the 
Jews. ‘The sense is, that in virtue of 
the sacrifice of the Redeemer they 
were admitted to the same privileges 
and hopes. 

15. Having abolished. Having 
brought to naught, or put an end to 
it—xaragyioes. J In his flesh. By 
the sacrifice of his body on the cross. 
lt was not by instruction merely ; it 
was not by communicating the know- 
ledge of God; it was not as a teach- 
er; it was not by the mere exertion 
of power; it was by his flesh — his 
human nature—and this can mean 
only that he did it by his sacrifice 
of himself. It is such language as 
is appropriate to the doctrine of the 
atonement—not indeed teaching it 
directly—but still such as one would 
use who believed that doctrine, and 
such as no other one would employ. 
Who would now say of a moral teach- 
er that he accomplished an important 
result by his flesh ? Who would say 
of a man that was instrumental in 
reconciling his contending neighbours, 
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nances; for to make in himeelf 
of twain one new man, so making 
peace ; 


that he did it by his flesh? Who 


would say of Dr. Priestley that he 
established Unitarianism in his flesh ? 
No man would have ever used this 
language who did not believe that 
Jesus died as a sacrifice for sin. 
{ The enmity. Between the Jew 
and the Gentile. ‘Tindal renders 
this, “‘the cause of hatred, that is to 
say, the law of commandments con- 
tained in the law written.” This is 
expressive of the true sense. The 
idea is, that the ceremonial law of the 
Jews, on which they so much prided 
themselves, was the cause of the hos- 
tility existing between them. That 
made them different people, and laid 
the foundation for the alienation which 
existed between them. They had dif- 
ferent laws ; different institutions; a 
different religion. The Jews looked 
upon themselves as the favourites of 
Heaven, and as in possession of the 
knowledge of the only way of salva- 
tion ; the Gentiles regarded their laws 
with contempt, and looked upon tho 
peculiar institutions with scorn. 
When Christ came and abolished by 
his death their peculiar ceremonial 
laws, of course the cause of this 
alienation ceased. { Even the law 
of commandments. The law of posi- 
tive commandments. This docs not 
refer to the moral law, which was 
not the cause of the alienation, and 
which was not abolished by the death 
of Christ, but to the laws command- 
ing sacrifices, festivals, fasts, &c., 
which constituted the peculiarity of 
the Jewish system. These were the 
occasion of the enmity between the 
Jews and the Gentiles, and these 
were abolished by the great sacrifice 
which the Redeemer made; and of 
course when that was made, the pur- 
pose for which these laws were insti- 
tuted was accomplished, and they 
ceased to be of value and to be bind- 
ing. § Contained in ordinances. In 
the Mosaic commandments. The 
word ordinance means, decree, edict, 
law; Luke ii. 1; Acts xvi. 4; xvil. 
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16 And that he might recon- 
cile* both unto God in one body 
by the cross, having slain the en- 
mity ! thereby ; 

17 And came and preached peace 


a Col.1,20—-22. 1 or, in himself. 
7; Col. ii. 14. § For to make in 
himself. By virtue of his death, or 


under him as the head. { Of twain 
one new man. Of the two—Jews 
and Gentiles —one new spiritual per- 
son ; that they might be united. The 
idea is, that as two persons who had 
been at enmity, might become recon- 
ciled and be one in aim and pursuit, 
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ito you® which were afar off, and 
to them that were nigh. 

18 For through® him we both 
have access by one Spirit unto tse 


Father, 
b Ac.2.39. ¢ John)4.6; 1 Pe.3..8 


17. And came and preached peace. 
That is, the system of religion which 
he proclaimed, was adapted to pro- 
duce peace with God. This he 
preached personally to those who 
‘“‘were nigh,” that is, the Jews; to 
those who were “ afar off ’’—the Gen- 
tiles—he preached it by his apostles. 
He was the author of the system 


.80 it was in the effect of the work of; which proclaimed salvation to both. 


Christ on the Jews and Gentiles. 
When they were converted they would 
be united and harmonious. 

16. And that he might reconcile 
both unto God. This was another 
of the effects of the work of redemp- 
tion, and indeed the main effect. It 
was not merely to make them har- 
monious, but it was that both, who 
had been alienated from God, should 
be reconciled to him. This was a 
different effect from that of pro- 
ducing peace between themselves, 
though in some sense the one grew 
out of the other. They who are re- 
conciled to God will be at peace 
with each other. They will feel 
that they are of the same family, 
and are all brethren. On the sub- 
ject of reconciliation, see Notes on 
2 Cor. v. 18. J In one body. One 
spiritual personage —the church; 
see Notes on chap. i. 23. J By the 
cross. By the atonement which he 
made on the cross; see Col. i. 20; 
comp. Notes on Rom. iii. 25. It is 
by the atonement only that men 
ever become reconciled to God, 
{ Having slain the enmity. Not 
only the enmity between Jews and 
Gentiles, but the enmity between 
the sinner and God. He has by that 
death removed all the obstacles to 
reconciliation on the part of God 
and on the part of man. It is made 
efficacious in removing the enmity 
of the sinner against God, and pro- 
ducing peace. { Thereby. Marg., 
in himself. The meaning is, in his 
cross, or by means of his cross. 


The word peace here refers to re- 
conciliation with God. {| To you 
which were afar of, &c.; see Notes on 
ver. 13; comp. Notes on Acts ii. 39. 

18. For through him. That is, 
he has secured this result that we 
have access to God. This he did by 
his death — reconciling us to God, 
by the doctrines which he taught — 
acquainting us with God; and by 
his intercession in heaven—by which 
our “‘ prayers gain acceptance ” with 
him. J We both have access. Both 
Jews and Gentiles; see Notes on 
Rom. v. 2. We are permitted to 
approach God through him, or in his 
name. The Greek word here — 
Tpocaywyr—relates properly to the 
introduction to, or audience which wa 
are permitted to have with a prince 
or other person of high rank. This 
must be effected through an officer 
of court to whom the duty is in- 
trusted. Rosenmiiller, Alt und neu 
Morgenland, in loc. ¢ By one Spirit 
By the aid of the same Spirit—the 
Holy Ghogt ; see Notes, 1 Cor. xi 
4. J Unte the Father. We are 
permitted to come and address God 
as our Father; see Notes on Rom. 
viii. 15, 26, 

19. Now therefore ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners. You are 
reckoned with the people of God. 
You are entitled to their privileges, 
and are not to be regarded as out- 
casts and aliens, The meaning is, 
that they belonged to the same com- 
munity—the same family—as_ the 
people of God. The word rendered 
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19 Now therefore ye are no more 
stranger's and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens @ with the saints, and of 


the household > of God; 
@ He.12.,2.23. bchap.3.15. ¢ 1 Co.3.9.10. 


- 


strangers—tiver—means foreigners i 
a stale, as opposed to citizens. The 
word rendered foreigners—aag 1xu—- 
means guests in a private family, as 
opposed to the members of the family. 
Rosenmiiller. Strangers and such as 
proposed to reside for a short time in 
Athens, were permitted to reside in 
the city, and to pursue their business 
undisturbed, but they could perform 
no public duty ; they had no voice in 
the public deliberations, and they had 
no part in the management of the 
state. They could only look on as 
spectators, without mingling in the 
scenes of state, or interfering in any 
way in the affairs of the government. 
They were bound humbly to submit 
to all the enactments of the citizens, 
and observe all the laws and usages 
of the republic. It was not even al- 
towed them to transact any business 
in their own name, but they were 
bound to choose from among the citi- 
zens one to whose care they commit- 
ted themselves as a patron, and whose 
duty it was to guard them against all 
injustice and wrong. Potter's Gr. 
Ant. i. 65. Proselytes, who united 
themselves to the Jews, were also 
called in the Jewish writings, stran- 
gers. All foreigners were regarded 
as “strangers,” and Jews only were 
supposed to have near access to God. 
But now, says the apostle, this dis- 
tinction is taken away, and the believ- 
ing heathen, as well as the Jew, has 
the right of citizenship in the New 
Jerusalem, and one, as well as ano- 
ther, is a member of the family of 
God. Burder, Ros. Alt. u. neu. Mor- 
genland, in loc. The meaning here 
is, that they had not come to sujourn 
merely as guests or foreigners, but 
were a part of the family itself, and 
entitled to all the privileges and hopes 
which others had. QJ But fellow-citt- 
zens with the saints. Belonging to 
the same community with the people 


of God. § And of the household of 


God. Of the same family. Entitled to 
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20 And are built* upon ¢the 
foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himself being 


the chief corner-stone ; 
@ Mat.16.18; Re.21.14. ¢ Is.28.16. 


the same privileges, and regarded by 
him as his children; see chap. tii. 15. 

20. And are built upon the fown- 
dation. The comparison of the church 
with a building, is common in the 
Scriptures ; comp. Notes on 1 Cor. 
iii. 9,10. The comparison was pro- 
bably taken from the temple, and as 
that was an edifice of great beauty, 
expense, and sacredness, it was natu- 
ral to compare the church with it. 
Besides, the temple was the sacred 
place where God dwelt on the earth ; 
and as the church was the place where 
he delighted now to abide, it became 
natural to spexk of his church as the 
temple, or the residence of God ; see 
Notes on Isa. liv. 11,12. That build- 
ing, says Paul, was permanently 
founded, and was rising with great 
beauty of proportion, and with great 
majesty and splendour. {| Of the 
apostles. The doctrines which they 
taught are the basis on which the 
church rests. It is possible that Paul 
referred here to a splendid edifice, par- 
ticularly because the Ephesians were 
distinguished for their skill in architec- 
ture, and because the celebrated tem- 
ple of Diana wasamong them. An al- 
Jusion to a building, however, as an il- 
lustration of the church, occurs seve- 
ral times in his other epistles, and was 
an allusion which would be every- 
where understood. § And prophets. 
The prophets of the Old Testament, 
using the word, probably, to denote 
the Old Testament in general. That 
is, the doctrines of divine revelation, 
whether communicated by prophets 
or apostles, were laid at the fuunda- 
tion of the Christian church. It was 
not founded on philosophy, or tradi- 
tion, or on human laws, or on a vene- 
rable antiquity, but on the great truths 
which God had revealed. Paul does 
not say that it was founded on Peter, 
as the Papists do, but on the prophets 
and apostles in general. If Peter had 
been the “ vicegerent of Christ,” and 
the head of the church, it is incredi- 
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21 In whom all the building, fit- 
ly framed together, groweth unto 
an holy temple in the Lord : 


@ 1 Co, 3.173 2 Co.6.16. 


ble that his brother Paul should not 


have given him some honourable no- 
tice in this place. Why did he not 
allude to so important a fact ? Would 
one who believed it have omitted it ? 
Would a Papist now omit it? Learn 
here, (1.) That no reliance is to be 
placed on philosophy as a basis of re- 
ligious doctrine. (2.) That the tra- 
ditions: of men have no authority in 
the church, and constitute no part of 
the foundation. (3.) That nothing 
is to be regarded as a fundamental 
part of the Christian system, or as 
binding on the conscience, which 
cannot be found inthe ‘“ prophets and 
apostles;’’ that is, as it means here, 
in the Holy Scriptures. No decrees 
of councils ; no ordinances of synods ; 
no “standard ” uf doctrines; no creed 
or confession, is to be urged as autho- 
rity in forming the opinions of men. 
They may be valuable for some pur- 
poses, but not for this; they may be 
referred to as interesting parts of his- 
tory, but not to form the faith of 
Christians; they may be used in the 
church to expres its belief, but not 
to form it. What is based on the an- 
thority of apostles and prophets is 
true, and always true, and only true ; 
what may be found elsewhere, may be 
valuable and true, or not, but, at any 
rate, is not to be used to control the 
faith of men. | Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner-stone ; see 
Notes on Isa. xxviii. 16; Rom. ix. 
33. The corner-stone is the most 
important in the building. (1.) Be- 
cause the edifice rests mainly on the 
corner-stones. If they are small, and 
unstable, and settle down, the whole 
building is insecure ; and hence care 
is taken to place a large stone firmly 
at each corner ofan edifice. (2.) Be- 
cause it occupies a conspicuous and 
honourable place. If documents or 
valuable articles are deposited ‘at the 
foundation of a building it is with- 
in the corner-stone. ‘Ihe Lord Je- 
sus is called the “ corner-stone,” ue- 
cause the whole edifice rests on him, 
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22 In whom ye also are © builded 
together for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit. 

b 1 Pe.2.4,5, 


or he occupies a place relatively as 
important as the corner-stone of an 
edifice. Were it not for him, the edi- 
fice could not be sustained for a mo- 
ment. Neither prophets nor apostles 
alone could sustain it; see Notes on 
1 Cor. iii. 11; comp. 1 Pet. ii. 6. 

21. Inwhom. That is, by whom, 
or upon whom. It was in connection 
with him, or by being reared on him 
asa foundation. J All the building. 
The whole church of Christ. Fitly 
Jramed together. ‘The word here used 
means to joint together, as a carpenter 
does the frame-work of a building. 
The materials are accurately and 
carefully united by mortises and te- 
nons. so that the building shall be 
firm, Different materials may be 
used, and different kinds of timber 
may be employed, but one part shall 
be worked into another, so as to con- 
stitute a durable and beautiful edifice. 
Soin the church. The different ma- 
terials of the Jews and Gentiles ; the 
people of various nations, though here- 
tofore separated and discordant, be- 
come now united, and form an harmo- 
nious society. They believe the same 
doctrines ; worship the same Goud ; 
practise the same holiness ; and look 
forward to the same heaven. J Grow- 
eth unto an holy temple in the Lord; 
see Notes on1 Cor. iii. 17; 2 Cor.vi. 16. 

22. In whom. In Christ, or on 
Christ, as the solid and precious foun- 
dation. { Ye also are builded toge- 
ther. You are built into that, or con- 
stitute a part of it. You are not 
merely added to it, but you consti- 
tute @ part of the building. J For 
an habitation of God. Yor the in- 
dwelling, or the dwelling-place, of 
God. Formerly he dwelt in the tem- 
ple. Now he dwells in the church, 
and in the hearts of his people ; seo 
Notes on 2 Cor. vi. 16. 

REMARKS, 

1, We were by nature dead in sin; 
ver. 1, We had no spiritual life. 
We were insensible to the calls of 
God, to the beauty of religion, to the 
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claims of the Creator. We were like 
corpses in the tomb in reference to 
the gay and busy and happy world 
around them.—There we should have 
remained, had not the grace of God 
given us life, just as the dead will 
remain in their graves for ever, unless 
God shall raise them up. low hum- 
ble should we be at the remembrance 
of this fact! how grateful that God 
has not left us to sleep that sleep of 
death for ever ! 

2. Parents should feel deep solici- 
tude for their children ; ver. 8. They, 
in common with all others, are ‘ chil- 
dren of wrath.” They have a nature 
prone to evil; and that nature will 
develope itself in evil for ever, unless 
itis changed—just as the young thorn- 
bush will be a thorn-bush, and will 
put forth thorns and not roses ; and 
the Bohon Upas will be a Bohon 
Upas, and not an olive or an orange ; 
and as the lion will be a lion, and the 
panther a panther, and not a lamb, a 
kid, or a gazelle. They will act out 
their nature, unless they are changed ; 
and they will not be changed, but by 
the grace of God. I do not mean 
that their nature is in every sense 
like that of the lion or the asp; but 
I mean that they will be as certainly 
wicked, if unrenewed, as the lion will 
be ferocious, and the asp poisonous. 
And if so, what deep anxiety should 
parents feel for the salvation of their 
children! How solicitous should 
they be that, by the grace of God, the 
evil propensities of their nature may 
be eradicated, and that they become 
the adopted children of God! 

3. The salvation of sinners involves 
all the exercise of power that is put 
forth in the resurrection of the dead; 
ver. 5. It is not a work to be per- 
furmed by man; it is not a-work of 
angelic might. None can impart spi- 
ritual life to the soul but he who gave 
it life at first. On that great Source 
of life we are dependent for our resur- 
rection from spiritual death; and to 
God we must look for the grace by 
which we are to live.—It is true that 
though we are by nature “dead in 
sins,’ we are not in all respects like 
the dead. Let not this doctrine be 
abused to make us secure in sin, or 
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to prevent effort. The dead in the 
grave are dead in all respects. We 
by nature are dead only in sin. We 
are active in other things ; and indeed 
the powers of man are not less active 
than they would be if he were holy. 
But it is a tremendous activity for 
evil, and for evil only. The dead in 
their graves hear nothing, see nothing, 
and feel nothing. Sinners hear, and 
see, and feel ; but they hear not God, 
and they see not his glory, any more 
than if they were dead. ‘To the dead 
in the grave, no command could with 
propriety be addressed ; on them, no 
entreaty could be urged to rise to life. 
But the sinner may be commanded 
and entreated; for he has power, 
though it is misdirected ; and what is 
needful is, that he should put forth 
his powerin a proper manner. While, 
therefore, we admit, with deep hu- 
miliation, that we, our children, and 
friends, are by nature dead in sin, let 
us not abuse this doctrine as though 
we could be required to do nothing. 
It is with us wilful death. It is death 
because we do not choose to live. It 
is a voluntary closing our eyes, and 
stopping our ears, as zf we were dead ; 


‘and it is a voluntary remaining in this 


state, when we have all the requisite 
power to put forth the energies of 
life. Vet a sinner be as active in the 
service of God as he is in the service 
of the deviland the world, and he would 
be an eminent Christian. Indeed, all 
that is required is, that the misdirected 
and abused energy of this world should 
be employed in the service of the Cre- 
ator. Then all would be well. 

[See Supplementary Notes, Rom. viii. 7, Gat. 
v.17. Whenever it is said the sinner has 
power, the kind of power should be defined. 
Certainly he has not moral power. This, in- 
deed, the author allows, but for want of dis- 
tinct delinition of what he understands by 
* power,” both here and elsewhere, the read- 
er is apt to misapprehend him.) 

4. Let us remember our former 
course of life; ver. 11, 12. Nothing 
is more profitable for a Christian than 
to sit down and reflect on his former 
life—on his childhood, with its nume- 
rous follies and vanities ; on his youth, 
with its errors, and passions, and sins ; 
and on the ingratitude and faults of 
riper years. Ifad God left us in that 
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state, what would be now our condi- 
tion? Had he cut us off, where had 
been our abode? Should he now 
treat us as we deserve, what would 
be our doom? When the Christian 
is in danger of becoming proud and 
self-confident, let him REMEMBER what 
he was. Let him take some period 
of his life—some year, some month, 
or even some one day—-and think it 
all over, and he will find enough to 
humble him. These are the uses 
which should be made of the past. 
(1.) It should make us humble. Ifa 
man had before his mind a vivid sense 
of all the past in his own life, he would 
never be lifted up with pride. (2.) 
It should make us grateful. God cut 
off the companions of my childhood — 
why did he spare me? He cut down 
many of the associates »f my youth in 
their sins—why did he preserve me? 
He has suffered many to live on in 
their sins, and they are in the “ broad 
road”—why am [not with them, tread- 
ing the path to death and hell? (3.) 
The recollection of the past should 
lead us to devote ourselves to God. 
Professing Christian, ‘“ remember” 
how much of thy. life is gone to waste. 
Remember thy days of folly and va- 
nity. Remember the injury thou hast 
done by an evil example. Remember 
how many have been corrupted by 
thy conversation ; perverted by thy 
opinions ; led into sin by thy exam- 
ple; perhaps ruined in body and soul 
for ever by the errors and follies of 
thy past life. And then REMEMBER 
how much thou dost owe to God, and 
how solemnly thou art bound to en- 
deavour to repair the evils of thy life, 
and to save at least as many as thou 
hast ruined. 

5. Sinners are by nature without 
any well-founded hope of salvation ; 
ver. 12, ‘They are living without 
Christ, having no belief in him, and 
no hope of salvation through him. 
They are “aliens” from all the privi- 
leges of the friends of God. They 
have no “hope.” They have no well- 
founded expectation of happiness be- 
yond the grave. They have a dim 
and shadowy expectation that posst- 
bly they may be happy; but it is 
founded on no evidence of the divine 
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favour, and no promise of God. They 
could not tell on what it is founded, 
if they were asked ; and what is such 
a hope worth? These false and de- 
lusive hopes do not sustain the soul 
in trial; they flee away in death. 
And what a description is this! In 
a world like this, to be without hope! 
Subject to trial ; exposed to death ; 
and yet destitute of any well-founded 
prospect of happiness beyond the 
tomb! They are “without God” 
also. They worship no God; they 
confide in none. They have no altar 
in their families; no place of secret 
prayer. They form their plans with 
no reference to the will of God ; they 
desire not to please him. There 
are multitudes who are living just as 
if there were no God. Their plans, 
their lives, their conversation, would 
not be different if they had the assur- 
ance that there was no God. All 
that they have ever asked of God, or 
that they would now ask of him, is, 
that he would let them alone. There 
are multitudes whose plans would be 
in no respect different, if it were an- 
nounced to them that there was no 
Godin heaven. The only effect might 
be to produce a more hearty merri- 
ment, and a deeper plunge into sin. 
What aworld! How strange that ir 
God's own world it should thus be! 
How sad the view of a world of atheists 
—a race that is endeavouring to feel 
that the universe is without a Father 
and a God! How wicked the plans 
which can be accomplished only by 
labouring to forget that there is a 
God ; and how melancholy that state 
of the soul in which happiness can 
be found only in proportion as it be- 
lieves that the universe is without a 
Creator, and moves on without the 
superintending care of a God ! 

6. The gospel produces peace ; 
ver. 14—17. (1.) It produces peace 
in the heart of the individual, recon- 
ciling him to God. (2.) It produces 
peace and harmony between different 
ranks and classes and complexions ot 
men, causing them to love each other, 
and removing their alienations and an- 
tipathies, The best way of producing 
friendship between nations and tribes 
of men; between those of different 
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complexions, pursuits, and laws, is, to 
preach to them the gospel. The best 
way to produce harmony between the 
oppressor and the oppressed, is to 
preach to both of them the gospel of 
peace, and make them feel that they 
have a common Saviour. (3.) It is 
fitted to produce peace among the na- 
tions. Let it spread, and wars will 
cease ; right and justice will univer- 
sally prevail, and harmony and con- 
cord will spread over the world ; see 
Notes on Isa. ii. 4. 

7. Let us rejoice in the privileges 
which we now have as Christians. 
We have access to the Father ; ver. 
18. None are so poor, so ignorant, so 
down-trodden that they may not come 
to God. In all times of affliction, 
poverty, and oppression, we may ap- 
proach the father of mercies. Chains 
may bind the body, but no chain can 
fetter the soul in its intercourse with 
God. We may be thrown into a dun- 
geon, but communion with God may 
be maintained there. We may be 
cast out and despised by men, but we 
may come at once unto God, and he 
will not cast usaway. Further. We 
are not now strangers and foreign- 
ers. We belong to the family of God. 
We are fellow-citizens with the saints ; 
ver. 19. Weare participants of the 
hope of the redeemed, and we share 
their honours ‘and their joys. It is 
right that true Christians should re- 
joice, and their joyis of such a charac- 
ter that no man can take it from them. 

8. Let us make our appeal on all 
doctrines and duties to the Bible— 
to the prophets and the apostles; 
ver. 20. On them and their doc- 
trine we can build. On them the 
church is reared. It is not on the 
opinion of philosophers and lawgiv- 
ers; not on creeds, symbols, tradi- 
tions, and the decisions of councils ; 
it is on the authority of the inspired 
book of God. The church is in its 
most healthy state when it appeals 
for its doctrines most directly to the 
Bible. Individual Christians grow 
most in grace when they appeal 
most to this “book of books.” Tho 
church is in great danger of error 
when it goes off from this pure 
‘éstandard’’? and makes its appeal to 
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other standards—to creeds and sym- 
bols of doctrine. ‘‘ The Bible is the 
religion of Protestants ;’’ and the 
church will be kept pure from error, 
and will advance in holiness, just as 
this is made the great principle 
which shall always govern and con- 
trol it. Ifa doctrine is not found 
in the “apostles and prophets’’—in 
some part of the Bible, it is not to 
be imposed on the conscience. It 
may, or may not be true; it may, or 
may not be fitted to edify a people; 
but itis not to be an article of faith, or 
imposed on the consciences of men. 

9. Let us evince always special 
regard for the Lord Jesus; ver. 20. 
Iie is the precious corner-stone on 
which the whole spiritual temple is 
reared. On him the church rests. 
How important, then, that the church 
should have correct views of the Re- 
deemer! How important that the 
true doctrine respecting his divine 
nature; his atonement ; his incarna- 
tion ; his resurrection, should be main- 
tained. It is nota matter of inditfer- 
ence whether he be God or man; 
whether he died as an atoning sacri- 
fice or as a martyr; whether he be 
the equal of God, or whether he be 
anarchangel. Every thing depends 
on the view which is held of that Re- 
deemer—and as men entertain differ- 
ent opinions about him, they go off 
into different systems as wide from 
each other as the poles. Every thing 
in the welfare of the church, and in 
the individual peace of its members, 
depends on proper views of the Lord 
Jesus. 

10. The church is designed as the 
place of the special residence of the 
IToly Spirit on earth; ver. 21, 22. 
It is the beautiful temple where he 
dwells ; the edifice which is reared for 
his abode. How holy should that 
church be ; how pure should be each 
Christian to be an appropriate habi- 
tation forsuch a guest! Iloly should 
be the heart where that Spirit dwells. 
With what anxious care should we 
cherish the presence of such a guest ; 
with what solicitude should we guard 
our conduct that we may not grieve 
him away! How anxious we are 80 
to live that we may net giieve away 
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Poe this cause I Paul, the pri- 
soner of Jesus Christ for you 
Gentiles, 


our friends from our dwellings! 


Should an illustrious guest become 
an inmate in our abode, how anxious 
should we be to do all that we can to 
please him, and to retain him with.us ! 
Tow much more anxious should we 
be to secure the indwelling of the 
eternal Spirit! low desirous that 
he should make our hearts and the 
church his constant abode! 
CHAPTER III 
ANALYSIS. 

This chapter consists properly of 
three parts :— 

].Astatement that the Gentileswere 
to be made partakers of the gospel, 
and that the work of proclaiming this 
wasespeciallyintrusted to Paul; ver.1-- 
12. In illustrating this, Paul observes, 

(1) That he was the prisoner of 
Jesus Christ in behalf of the Gentiles ; 
ver.l. Ife wasin bonds for maintain- 
ing that the gospel was to be preached 
to the Gentiles, and for endeavouring 
to convey it to them. 

(2.) Ile reminds them all of the 
fact that he was called by special 
revelation to make known this truth, 
and to convey to the Gentiles this gos- 
pel—supposing that they had heard of 
the manner of his conversion; ver.2,3. 

(3.) He refers them to what he 
had said before in few words on this 
point as proof of his acquaintance with 
this great plan of the gospel; ver. 3, 4. 

(4.) Ile speaks of this great truth 
as a “mystery’’—the “mystery of 
Christ ;” the great and important 
truth which was concealed until 
Christ came, and which was fuily 
made known by him; ver. 4, 5, 6. 
This had been hidden for ages. 
But now it had been fully revealed 
by the Spirit of God to the apostles 
and prophets in the Christian church 
that the great wall of partition was to 
be broken down, and the gospel pro- 
claimed alike to all. 

(5.) ‘The apostle says, that to him 
especially was this office committed to 
proclaim among the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches.of Christ; ver. 8, 9. 
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2 (If ye have heard of the dis- 
pensation * of the grace > of God, 
which is given me to you-ward : 

@ Col.1.25. 6 Ro.12.3, 


(6.) The design of this was to il- 
lustrate, in view of all worlds, the 
great wisdom of God in the plan of 
salvation; ver. 10—12. It was in- 
tended to show to other intelligent 
beings the glory of the divine perfec- 
tions, and to make manifestations of 
the divine character which could be 
perceived nowhere else. 

II. Paul expresses an earnest wish 
that they should comprehend the 
glory of this plan of salvation ; ver. 
13— 19. Particularly he desires 
them not to faint on account of his 
afflictions in their behalf; declares 
that he bows his knees in prayer be- 
fore the Great Father of the redeem- 
ed family, that God would be pleased 
to strengthen them, and enlighten 
them, and give them clear views of 
the glorious plan. 

Ili. The chapter concludes with 
an ascription of praise to God, in 
view of the great goodness which 
he had manifested, and of the glory 
of the pian of salvation ; ver, 20, 21. 

1. For this cause. On account of 
preaching this doctrine ; that is, the 
doctrine that the gospel was to be 
proclaimed to the Gentiles. {J Paul, 
the prisoner of Jesus Christ. A pri- 
soner in the service of the Lord Jesus; 
or made a prisoner in his cause. Not 
a prisoner for crime, or debt, or as a 
captive in war, but a captive in the 
service of the Redeemer. This proves 
that at the time of writing this, Paul 
was in bonds, and there can be no 
question that he was in Rome. ‘This 
would be more correctly rendered, 
“ For this cause J, Paul, am the pri- 
soner,’ &¢c. So ‘Tindal renders it, 
“ For this cause J, Paul, the servant 
of Jesus, am in bonds.”’ So also 
Locke, Rosenmiller,  Doddridge, 
Whitby, Koppe, and others under- 
stand it. By this construction the. 
abruptness now manifest in our com- 
mon version is avoided. For you 
Gentiles. Made a prisoner at Rome 
on your behalf, because I maintained 
that the gospel was to be preached to 
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3 How that by revelation @ he 
made known unto me the mys- 
a Ga.}.12. 


the Gentiles ; see Acts xxii. 21—23. 
Ile was taken first to Cesarea, and 
then to Rome. The cause of his im- 
prisonment and of all his difficulties 
was, that he maintained that the gos- 
pel was to be preacked to the Gen- 
tiles ; that when the Jews rejected it 
God rejected them; and that he was 
specially called to carry the message 
of salvation to the heathen world. 

2. If ye have heard. Etys. “ If 
at least, if indeed, if so be, spoken of 
what is taken for granted.” Robin- 
son ; comp. 2 Cor. v. 3; Gal. ili. 4; 
Eph. iv. 21; Col. i. 23, for the use of 
the particle. The particle here is 
not designed to express a doubt whe- 
ther they had heard of it or not, for 
he takes it for granted that they had. 
Doddridge renders it, “since I well 
know you have heard,” &c. He had 
informed them of his being called to 
be the minister to the Gentiles (ver. 
3), but still there was a possibility 
that they had not received the letter 
containing the information, and he 
goes, therefore, into another statement 
on the subject, that they might fully 
comprehend it. ence this long 
parenthetical sentence — one of the 
longest that occurs in the writings of 
Paul, and expressed under the im- 
pulse of a mind full of the subject; so 
full, as we would say, that he did not 
know what to say first. Hence it is 
exceedingly difficult to understand 
the exact state of mind in which he 
was. It seems to me that the whole 
of this long statement grew out of 
the incidental mention (ver. 1) of 
the fact that he was a prisoner for 
the Gentiles. Instantly he seems to 
have reflected that they would be 
grieved at the intelligence that he was 
suffering on their account. He goes, 
therefore, into this long account, to 
show them how it happened; that it 
was by the appointment of God ; that 
it was in the evolving of a great and 
glorious mystery; that it was in a 
cause adapted to promote, in an emi- 
nent degree, the glory of God; that 
it was according to an eternal pur- 
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tery; as I wrote afore! in few 
words, 
1 or, a little before. 


pose; and he, therefore (ver. 13), says, 


that he desires that they would not 
“faint” or be unduly distressed on 
account of his sufferings for them, 
since his sufferings were designed to 
promote their “glory.” Ife was com- 
forted in the belief that he was mak- 
ing known the glorious and eternal 
plan of God, and in the betief that it 
was for the welfare of mankind ; and 
he, therefore, entreated them also not 
to be troubled inordinately at his suf- 
ferings. § The dispensation. Gr. 
economy; rendered stewardship, Luke 
xvi. 2,3, 4; and dispensation, Eph. 
i. 10; iii. 2; Col. i. 25; see Notes on 
chap. i. 10. It means here that this ar- 
rangement was made that he shoutd 
be the apostle to the Gentiles. In 
the assignment of the different parts 
of the work of preaching the gos- 
pel, the office had been committed to 
him of making it known to the hea- 
then. Of the grace of God. In 
the arrangements of his grace. 
{ Which is given me to you-ward. 
‘Toward you who are Gentiles. Not to 
the Ephesians particularly, but to the 
nations at large; see Notes on Gal.ii.7, 

3. How that by revelation; see 
Notes on Gal. i. 12. Te refers to 
the revelation which was made to him 
when he was called to the apostolic 
office, that the gospel was to be 
preached to the Gentiles, and that he 
was converted for the special purpose 
of carrying it to them ; see Acts ix, 
15; xxii. 21. J Unto me the mystery. 
The hitherto concealed truth that thie 
gospel was to be preached to the Gen- 
tiles; see Notes, chap. i. 9, on the 
meaning of the word mystery. {J As 
I wrote afore in few words. Marg., 
alittle tefore. To what this refers 
commentators are not agreed. Bluom- 
field, Doddridge, Rosenmiiller, Eras. 
mus, Grotius, Locke, and others, sup- 
pose that he refers to what he had 
written in the two previous chapters 
respecting the plan of God to call the 
Gentiles to his kingdom. Calvin 
supposes that he refers to some for- 
mer epistle which he had written to 
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4 Whereby, when ye read, ye 
may understand my knowledge in 
the 4 mystery of Christ ; 

5 Which in other ages was not 
b made known unto the sons of 
men, as it is now revealed unto the 


@ chap.1.9, 


them, but which is now lost. Te re- 
marks in regard to this, “ If the so- 
licitude of Paul be rightly considered ; 
if his vigilance and assiduity ; if his 
zeal and studious habits ; if his kind- 
ness and promptitude in assisting his 
brethren, it is easy to suppose that he 
wrote many epistles publicly and pri- 
vately to this place and to that place. 
But those only which the Lord saw 
necessary to the. welfare of his church 
has he taken care to have preserved.” 
In this opinion there is nothing in 
itself improbable (comp. Introduc- 
tion to Isaiah, § 5, (1.) ), but it may 
be doubted whether Paul here refers 
to any such epistle. The addition 
which he makes, “ whereby, when 
ye read,” &c., seems rather to im- 
ply that he refers to what he had just 
written. 

4. Whereby, when ye read. By 
the bare reading of which you may 
understand the view which I enter- 
tain of the plan of salvation, and the 
knowledge which I have of God's 
method of saving men, particularly of 
his intention in regard to the salvation 
of the Gentiles. {[ In the mystery of 
Christ. This does not refer to any 
thing mysterious in the person of 
Christ; or the union of the divine and 
human nature in him; or to any thing 
difficult of apprehension in the work 
of the atonement. It means the 
hitherto concealed doctrine that 
through the Messiah, the Gentiles 
were to be received to the same pri- 
vileges as the Jews, and that the plan 
of salvation was to be made equally 
free for all. This great truth had 
been hitherto concealed, or but par- 
tially understood, and Paul says that 
he was appointed to make it known 
to the world. His knowledge on 
the subject, he says, could be under- 
stood by what he had said, and from 
that they could judge whether he 
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holy apostles and prophets by the 
Spirit ; 

6 That the Gentiles should be 
fellow-heirs, and of the same body, 
and partakers of his promise in 
Christ by the gospel ; 

d Mat.13.17; Ro.16,25;1Pe.1.10-12. 


was qualified to state and defend the 
doctrines of the gospel. Paul evi- 
dently supposed that the knowledge 
which he had on that subject was 
of erninent value ; that it was pos- 
sessed by few ; that it was important 
to understand it. Hence he dwells 
upon it. He speaks of the glory of 
that truth. He traces it back to the 
counsels of God. Ile shows that it 
entered into his eternal plans; and 
he evidently felt that the truth which 
he had communicated in the former 
part of this epistle, was among the 
most important that could come be- 
fore the mind. 

5. Which in other ages. The 
great purposes of God in regard to 
the salvation of mankind were not 
revealed ; see Notes on Rom. xvi. 
25. J And prophets. Those who 
exercised the office of a prophet or 
inspired teacher in the Christian 
church ; see Notes on 1 Cor. xii. 1. 
{ Ay the Spirit. This proves that 
those who exercised the office of 
prophet in the Christian church were 
inspired. They were persons en- 
dowed in this manner for the pur- 
pose of imparting to the newly form- 
ed churches the doctrines of the 
Christian system. There is no evi- 
dence that this was designed to be a 
permanent order of men in the church. 
‘They were necessary for settling the 
church on a permanent basis, in the 
absence of a full written revelation, 
and when the apostles were away. 
When the volume of revelation was 
finished, and the doctrines of the gos- 
pel were fully understood, the func- 
tions of the office ceased. 

6. That the Gentiles should be 
fellow-heirs. Fellow-heirs with the 
ancient people of God—the Jews— 
and entitled to the same privileges ; 
see Notes on Rom. viii. 17, and Eph 
ii. 13—18, 
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7 Whereof I was made a min- 
ister, according to the gift of the 
grace of God given unto me by 
the effectual ¢ working of his 
power. 

& Unto me, who am less > than 
the least of all saints, is this grace 


given, that I should preach amon 
@ 1s.43.13; chap.t.19. & 1Co.15.9, 
¢ Co.1.27. 


4. Whereof I was made a minis- 


ter; see Notes on ver.2. @ Accord- 
ing to the gift of the grace of God. 
It was not by my own seeking or 
merit; it was a free gift. {| Of the 
avace of God. The sentiment is, that 
throughout it was a mere matter of 
grace that he was called into the min- 
istry, and that so important an office 
was intrusted to him as that of bear- 
ing the gospel to the Gentiles. { By 
the effectual working of his power. 
Not by any native inclination which 
Thad to the gospel, and not by any 
power which I have put forth. It is 
by “ the energy of his power ;”’ comp. 
Notes, Gal. ii. 8. Locke understands 
this of the energy or power which 
God put forth in converting the Gen- 
tiles under his ministry. But it seems 
to me that it refers rather to the 
power which God put forth in the 
conversion of Paul himself, and put- 
ting him into the ministry. This is 
clear from the following verse. The 
meaning is, that such was his opposi- 
tion to the gospel by nature, that no- 
thing but the “ energy of God’’ could 
overcome it, and that his conversion 
was to be traced to that alone. 

8. Unto me, who am less than the 
least of all saints. This is one of 
the class of expressions peculiar to 
Paul. ‘The ordinary terms of lan- 
guage do not express the idea which 
he wishes to convey, and a word is 
therefere coined to convey an idea 
more emphatically ; comp. Notes on 
2 Cor. iv. 17. The word here used— 
iAayierdregrs —does not occur else- 
where in the New Testament. .It is 
& comparative made from the super- 
lative. Similar expressions are 
found, however, in later Greek wri- 
ters; see Bloomfield and Rosenmiiller 
for examples. The word means here, 
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the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
¢ of Christ ; 

9 And to make all men see, what 
is the fellowship of the ¢ mystery, 
which from the beginning of the 
world hath been hid in God, who 
created all things by ¢ Jesus 


Christ : 
@ ver.4,5: 1'Ti.3.16. 
é Ps.33.6; Jobn1.3; Co.1.16; He.1.2. 


“who am itncomparably the least of 
all the saints ; or who am not worthy 
to be reckoned among the saints.” 
It is expressive of the deep sense which 
he had of the sinfulness of his past 
life; of his guilt in persecuting the 
church and the Saviour ; and perhaps 
of his sense of his low attainments in 
piety ; see Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 9. 
Paul never could forget the guilt of 
his former life; never forget the time 
when he was engaged in persecuting 
the church of God. { The unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. On the word 
riches, as used by Paul, see Notes on 
ch.i.7. The word rendered unsearch- 
able, ave%ixviaorov, occurs but once 
elsewhere in the New Testament 
(Rom. xi. 33), where it is rendered 
past finding out ; see Notes on that 
verse. It means that which cannot 
be traced out, or explored ; which is 
inscrutable, or incomprehensible. The 
meaning here is, that there was a 
sufficiency in Christ which could not 
be traced out or explored. It was 
wholly incomprehensible. The ful- 
ness of the riches in him could not be 
appreciated. There is no more em- 
phatic expression in the New Testa- 
ment than this. It shows that the 
heart of the apostle was full of admi- 
ration of the sufficiency and glory that 
was in the Saviour; that he wanted 
words to express it; and that he con- 
sidered it the highest honour to be 
permitted to tell the world that there 
were such riches in the Redeemer. 

9. And to make ali men see. In 
order that the whole human family 
might see the glory of God in the 
plan of salvation. Hitherto the re- 
velation of his character and plans 
had been confined to the Jews. Now 
it was his design that all the race 
should be made acquainted with it 
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{ What is the fellowship of the mys- | “ reserved" doctrines; it has no truths 


tery. Instcad of fellowship here—xo- 
swviee—most MSS. and versions read 
cixovopia — dispensation ; see Mill. 
This reading is adopted by Grics- 
bach, Tittman, Rosenmiiller, Koppe, 
and is regarded by most critics as 
being the genuine reading. The 
mistake might easily have been made 
by a transcriber. The meaning then 
would be, “to enlighten all in respect 
to the dispensation of this mystery ;” 
that is, to cause all to understand the 
manner in which this great truth of 
the plan of salvation is communicated 
tomen. Ifthe word fellowship is to 
be retained, it means that this doc- 
trine, or secret counsel of God, was 
now common to all believers. It was 
not to be confined to any class or rank 
eof men. Locke renders it, “and to 
make all men perceive how this mys- 
tery comes now to be communicated 
to the world.” Archbishop Whately 
(Errors of Romanism, ch. ii. § 1) 
renders it, the common participation 
of the mystery ;” that is, of truths 
formeriy unknown, and which could 
not be known by man’s unaided pow- 
ers, but which were now laid open by 
the gracious dispensation of Divine 
Providence ; no longer concealed, or 
confined to a few, but to be partaken 
of by all. The allusion, according to 
him, is to the mysteries of the ancient 
pagan religions ; and he supposes that 
the apostle designs to contrast those 
“mysteries” with Christianity. In 
those “ mysteries” there was a dis- 
tinction between the initiated and 
uniniiiated. There was a revelation 
to some of the worshippers, of certain 
holy secrets from which others were 
excluded. There were in some of the 
mysteries, as the Eleusinian, great 
and lesser doctrines in which different 
persons were initiated. In strong 
contrast with these, the “ great mys- 
tery” in Christianity was made known 
to all. It was concealed from none, 
and there was no distinction made 
among those who were initiated. No 
truths which God had revealed were 
held back from any part, but there 
was a common participation by all. 
Christianity has no hidden truths for 
apart only of its friends; it has no 


to be intrusted only to a sacred 
priesthood. Its doctrines are to be 
published to the wide world, and 
every follower of Christ is to be a 
partaker of all the benefits of the 
truths which Christ has revealed. 
It is difficult to determine which is 
the true reading, and it is not very 
important. The general sense is, 
that Paul felt himself called into the 
ministry in order that all men might 
understand now that salvation was 
free for all—a truth that had been 
concealed for ages. Bearing this 
great truth, he felt that he had a 
message of incalculable value to 
mankind, and he was desirous to go 
and proclaim it to the wide world. 
On the word mystery, see Notes, ch. 
i. 9. G Had been hid in God. 
With God. It has been concealed 
in his bosom. The plan was formed, 
but it had not before been made 
known. | Who created all things. 
This is plain enough ; but it is not 
quite so plain why the declaration is 
introduced in this place. Locke and 
Rosenmiiller suppose that it refers 
to the new creation, and that the 
sense is, that God frames and ma- 
nages this new creation wholly by 
Jesus Christ. But the expression 
contains a truth of larger import, and 
naturally conveys the idea that all 
things were made by God, and that 
this was only a part of his great and 
universal agency. The meaning is, 
that God formed all things, and that 
this purpose of extending salvation 
to the world was a part of his great 
plan, and was under his control. 
q By Jesus Christ. As this stands 
in our common Greek text, as well 
asin our English version, there is a 
striking resemblance between the 
passage and that in Col. i. 15, 16. 
But the phrase is wanting in the 
Vulgate, the Syriac, the Coptic, and 
in several of the ancient MSS. Mill 
remarks that it was probably inserted 
here by some transcriber from the 
parallel passage in Col. i. 16; and it is 
rejected as an interpolation by Gries- 
bach. It is not very material whe- 
ther it be retained in this place or 
not, as tle sane sentiment is else- 
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10 To the intent that now unto 
the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places might be known, 

@ Ro,11.33; 1Co.2.7. 


i.3; Col. i. 16; eb. i. 2. If it isto 
he retained, the sentiment is that the 
Son of God—the second person of 
the Trinity—was the great and im- 
mediate agent in the creation of the 
universe. 

10. To the intent. Greek, “ that’’ 
—"Ive. The sense is, that it was 
with this design, or that this was the 
purpose for which all things were 
made. One grand purpose in the 
creation of the universe was, that the 
wisdom of God might be clearly shown 
by the church. It was not enough to 
evince it by the formation of the sun, 
the stars, the earth, the seas, the 
mountains, the floods. It was not 
enough to show it by the creation of 
intelligent beings, the formation of 
immortal miuds on earth, and the 
various ranks of the angelic world. 
There were views of the divine char- 
acter which could be obtained only in 
connection with the redemption of 
the world. Ifence the universe was 
created, and man was made upon the 
earth, not merely to illustrate the di- 
vine perfections in the work of crea- 
tion, but in a still more illustrious 
manner in the work of redemption. 
And hence the deep interest which 
the angelic hosts have ever evinced in 
the salvation of man. G& That now. 
The word row—rv—is wanting in the 
Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic ; and is 
omitted by many of the Fathers ; see 
Koppe. If it is to be retained, it 
means that this display is to be made 
under the gospel. ‘“ Now, since the 
Messiah is come; now, under the 
Christian dispensation, this revelation 
is to be made to distant worlds.” 
Unto the principalities and powers. 
To the angelic hosts—the intelligent 
beings that surround the throne of 
God; see Notes on chap. i. 21. 
q By the church. By the incarna- 
tion of the Redeemer to save it; by 
the mercy shown to it ; by the wise 
arrangement made to recover his peo- 
ple from the fall; and by all the 
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by the church, the manifold wis- 
dom 4 of God, 
11 According to the ® eternal 
b chap.1.9. 


graces and beauties which that re- 
deemed church will evince on earth 
and in heaven.—J The manifold wis- 
dom of God. Literally, much-varie- 
gated. It means the greatly-diversi- 
fed wisdom. It does not mean 
merely that there was great wisdom, 
but that the wisdom shown was diver- 
sified and varied; like changing, 
variegated colours. There was a 
‘beautiful and well-ordered variety 
of dispensations’’ towards that church, 
all of which tended to evince the 
wisdom of God. Itis like a landscape, 
or a panoramic view passing before 
the mind, with a great variety of 
phases and aspects, all tending to 
excite admiration. Inthe redemption 
of the church, there is not merely one 
form or one phase of wisdom. It is 
wisdom, ever-varying, ever-beautifal. 
There was wisdom manifested when 
the plan was formed; wisdom in the 
selection of the Redeemer ; wisdom 
in the incarnation; wisdom in the 
atonement ; wisdom in the means. of 
renewing the heart, and sanctifying 
the soul ; wisdom in the various dis- 
pensations by which the church is 
sanctified, guided, and brought to 
glory. The wisdom thus shown is 
like the ever-varying beauty of 
changing clouds, when the sun is re- 
flected on them at evening. Each 
aspect is full of beauty. One bright 
cloud differs in appearance from 
others; yet all tend to fill the mind 
with elevated views of God. 

11. According to the cternal pur- 
pose ; see Note chap.i.4. Literally, 
“the purpose of ages,’’ or of eter- 
nity. Locke, Chandler, and Whitby 
render this, “ according to that dis- 
position or arrangement of tlie ages 
which he made in Jesus Christ, or 
through him.” The object of such 
an interpretation seems to be to avoid 
the doctrine that God had a purpose 
or plan in the salvation of men, and 
hence such expositors suppose it re- 
fers to the arrangement of the ages 
of the world by which the plan of re- 
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purpose which he purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord : 
12 In whom we have @ boldness 
@ He.4.16. 


demption was introduced. 
word here rendered purpose— rgoSiois 
—see Notes on Rom. viii. 28; comp. 
Eph.i.11. It.is rendered shewbread 
—‘‘the bread of setting before,” Matt. 
xii. 4; Mark ii. 26 ; Luke vi. 4; Heb. 
ix, 2; purpose, Acts xi. 23; xxvii. 
13; Rom. viii. 28; ix. 11; Eph. i. 
11; iii. 11; 2 Tim. i. 9; iii. 10. It 
does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament. In most of these cases 
it refers to the purpose or intention 
of God; in not a single case does it 
mean arrangement or disposition in 
any sense like that of making an ar- 
rangement of ages or periods of the 
world; and the interpretation pro- 
posed by Whitby, Locke, Clarke, and 
others, is wholly at variance with the 
settled use of the word. The word 
rendered eternal—aidvar—may mean 
ages ; but it also most usually means 
eternity ; see ver. 9. Here it may 
mean “the purpose of ages ;” 7. ¢. 
the purpose formed in past ages ; but 
the word is most commonly used in 
the New Testament in the sense of 
ever, and for ever ; comp. the follow- 
ing places, where it is so rendered in 
our common version, and beyond a 
doubt correctly; Matt. vi. 13; xxi. 
19; Mark iii. 29; xi. 14; Luke i. 33, 
55; John iv. 14; vi. 51, 58; viii. 
35 ; xiv. 16; Rom. i. 25; ix. 5; xi. 
36 ; xvi. 27; 2 Cor. ix. 9; xi. 31; 
Gal. i.5. The fair meaning of the 
passage here is, that God had formed 
a plan which was eternal in reference 
to the salvation of men; that that 
plan had reference to the Lord Jesus; 
and that it was now executed by the 
gospel. It is impossible to get away 
from the idea that God has a plan. 
It is too often affirmed in the Scrip- 
tures, and is too consonant with our 
reason, to be disputed. It is as un- 
desirable as it is impossible to escape 
from that idea. Who could respect 
or honour an intelligent being that 
had no plan, no purpose, no intention, 
and that did all things by caprice and 
hap-hazard? If God has any plan, it 
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and access with confidence by the 
faith of him. 
13 Wherefore I desive that ye 


must he eternal. He has no new 
schemes; he has no intentions which 
he did not always have. J Which he 
purposed. Juiterally, “which he 
made.” FY In Christ Jesus. With 
reference to him; or which were to 
be executed through him. The eter- 
nal plan had respect to him, and was 
to be executed by his coming and 
work, 

12. We have boldness. The word 
here used — refjnciav—means, pro- 
perly, boldness of speaking ; 2 Cor. 
vii. 4; John vii. 26; Acts iv. 18, 29, 
31. Here it seems to mean “freedom 
of utterance ;” and the idea is, that 
we may come to God now in prayer 
with confidence through the Lord 
Jesus; see Heb. iv. 16. §J And ac- 
cess ; see Notes chap. ii.18. J By 
the faith of him. By faith in him. 
The sense is, that we may now come 
confidently and boldly to the throne 
of grace for mercy in the name of 
the Redeemer. Boldness is not rash- 
ness ; and faith is not presumption ; 
but we may come without hesitating, 
and with an assurance that our pray- 
ers will be heard. 

13. Wherefore I desire that ye faint 
not. The connection here is this. 
Paul was then a prisoner at Rome. 
He had been made such in conse- 
quence of his efforts to diffuse the 
Christian religion among the Gen- 
tiles ; see Notes on ver. 1. His zeal 
in this cause, and the opinions which 
he held on this subject, had roused 
the wrath of the Jews, and led to all 
the calamities which he was now suf- 
fering. Of that the Ephesians, he 
supposes, were aware. It was natu- 
ral that they should be distressed at 
his sufferings, for all his privations 
were endured on their account. But 
here he tells them not to be troubled 
and disheartened, He was indeed 
suffering; but he was reconciled to it, 
and they should be also, since it wag 
promoting their welfare. The word 
rendered “ faint” — ixxaxie# — means 
literally, to turu out a cuward, or to 
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faint not at my tribulations for 
you, which is your glory. 
14 For this cause I bow my 
@2Co.1.6. 


lose one’s courage ; then to be faint- 


hearted, &c.; Notes, 2 Cor. iv. 1. 
It is rendered faint in Luke xviii. 1; 
2 Cor. iv. 1, 16; Eph. iii.13, and weary 
in Gal. vi. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 18. It does 
not elsewhere occur. It is rendered 
here by Locke dismayed. Koppe 
supposes it means that they should 
not suppose that the Christian reli- 
gion was vain and false because he 
was suffering so much from his coun- 
trymen on account of it. But it rather 
means that they might be in danger 
of being discouraged by the fact that 
he was enduring so much. They 
might become disheartened in their 
attachment to a system of religion 
which exposed its friends to such cala- 
mities. Paul tells them that this 
ought not to follow. They were to 
be profited by all Azs sufferings, and 
they should, therefore, hold fast toa 
religion which was attended with so 
many benefits to them—though he 
should suffer. { Which is your glory. 
Which tends ta your honour and wel- 
fare. You have occasion to rejoice 
that you have a friend who is willing 
thus to suffer for you; you have occa- 
sion to rejoice in all the benefits 
which will result to you from his trials 
in your behalf. 

14. For this cause. Some suppose 
that this is a resumption of what he 
had commenced saying in ver. 1, but 
which had heen interrupted by a long 
parenthesis. So Bloomfield explains 
it. But it seems to me more proba- 
ble that he refers to what immediately 
precedes. ‘‘ Wherefore, that the great 
work may be carried on, and that the 
purposes of these my sufferings may 
be answered in your benefit and glory, 
I bow my knees to God, and pray to 
him.” { J bow my knees. I pray. 
The usual, and the proper posture of 
prayer is to kneel; Comp. 2 Chron. 
vi. 13; Dan. vi. 10; Luke xxii. 21; 
Acts vii. 60; ix. 40; xx. 26; xxi. 5. It 
is a posture which indicates reverence, 
and should, therefore, be assumed 
when we come before God. It has 
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knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, 

15 Of whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth is named, 


been an unhappy thing that the cus- 
tom of kneeling in public worship has 
ever been departed from in the Chris- 
tian churches. { Unto the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. To whom, 
undoubtedly, prayer should ordinarily 
be addressed. But this does not make 
it improper to address the Lord Jesus 
in prayer ; see Notes on Acts i. 24; 
vii. 59, 60. 

15. Of whom the whole family. 
This expression “of whom,” may refer 
either to “the Father,’ or to the 
Lord Jesus. Commentators have 
been divided in opinion in regard to 
it. Bloomfield, Chandler, Erasmus, 
Koppe, and some others, refer it to 
the Father. Locke, Doddridge, Cal- 
vin, and some others, refer it to the 
Lord Jesus. This is the more natu- 
ral interpretation. The whole “ fa- 
mily of God,” means all his children ; 
and the idea is, that they all bear the 
same name, derived from the Re. 
deemer; all are Christians. No mat- 
ter where they are, in heaven or in 
earth; no matter from what nation 
they are converted, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, they all have one name, and 
one Redeemer, and all belong to one 
family; see chap. iv.4—6. Jn heaven. 
Spirits of just men made perfect. It 
does not properly refer to angels, for 
he is not speaking of them, but of the 
family of the redeemed. If the 
phrase “in heaven,’’ could ever be 
taken to denote the Jews as contra- 
distinguished from the Gentiles, I 
should think that this was one of the 
places, Many expositors have sup- 
posed that it is frequently so used in 
this epistle, but I see no clear evi- 
dence of it, and no instance where it 
seems very probable, unless this should 
be one. And it is not necessary here, 
for it may mean all the redeemed, 
whether in heaven or earth, though 
the connection would seem rather to 
have suggested a reference to the 
Jews and the Gentiles. An expres- 
sion similar to this occurs in Col. i, 
20. “ To reconcile all things to him- 
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16 That he would grant you 
according to the riches @ of his 
glory, to he strengthened with 
might by his Spirit in the inner 
nian ; ¢ 

17 That Christ may dwell @ in 
@ Ph.4.19. Ob chap.6.10; Col.1.11. ¢ Ro.7.22. 


self, whether they be things in earth, 


or things in heaven.” The passage 
before us is one that is commonly ex- 
plained by a reference to Jewish opin- 
iors. The Jews were accustomed 
to call the angels in heaven God’s 
upper family, and his people on earth 
his lower family. See the passages 
cited from the Rabbinical writers in 
Wetstein. (Js named. This means 
substantially the same as ts, They 
are all of one family. They all have 
one father, and are all of one commu- 
nity. The expression is taken from 
the custom in a family, where all bear 
the name of the head of the family; 
and the meaning is, that all in heaven 
and on earth are united under one 
head, and constitute one community. 
It does not mean that all are called by 
the same name, or that the name 
Christian is given to the angels, but 
that they all pertain to the same com- 
munity, and constitute the same great 
and glorious brotherhood. Part are 
in heaven, near his throne; part in 
distant worlds; part are angels of 
light; part redeemed and happy spir- 
its; part are in the church on earth; 
but they are all united as one family, 
and have one head and Father. This 
glorious family will yet be gathered 
together in heaven, and will encom- 
pass the throne of their common Fa- 
ther rejoicing. 

16, According to the riches of his 
glory. According to the glorious 
abundance of his mercy; see Phil. 
iv. 19. Out of those stores of rich 
grace which can never be exhausted. 
The word riches, so often used by 
Paul, denotes abundance, and the 
idea here is, that his grace was inex- 
haustible and ample for all their 
wants. ( To be strengthened with 
might. ‘To be powerfully strength- 
ened. That is, to give you abundant 
strength to bear trials; to perform 
your duties; to glorify his name. 
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your hearts by faith ; that ye be- 
ing ¢ rooted and grounded in love, 

18 May be able to comprehend 
with all saints, what ¢s the 
breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height ; 


@ Johni4.23; chap.2.22. é Co.2.7. 


Qin the inner man. In the heart, 
the mind, the soul; see Notes on 
Rom. vii. 22. The body needs to be 
strengthened every day. In like man- 
ner the soul needs constant supplics 
of grace. Piety needs to be con- 
stantly invigorated, or it withers and 
decays. Every Christian needs grace 
given each day to enable him to bear 
trials, to resist temptation, to dis- 
charge his duty, to live a life of faith. 
17. That Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith; see Notes, chap. ii. 
22. Expressions like this often occur 
in the Scriptures, where God is said 
to dwell in us, and we are said to be 
the temples of the Holy Ghost; sec 
Notes on John xiv. 23; 1 Cor. vi. 19. 
{ That ye being rooted. Firmly es- 
tablished—as a tree is whose roots 
strike deep, and extend afar. ‘The 
meaning is, that his love should be as 
firm in our hearts, as a tree is in the 
soil, whose roots strike deep into the 
earth. | And grounded. ri9:perwpiver 
—founded—as a building is on a foun- 
dation. The word is taken from ar 
chitecture, where a firm foundation is 
laid, and the meaning is, that -he 
wished them to be as firm in the love 
of Christ, as a building is that rests 
ona solid basis, {Jn love. In love 
to the Redeemer—perhaps also in 
love to each other—and to all. Love 
was the great principle of the true 
religion, and the apostle wished that 
they might be fully settled in that. 
18. May be able to comprehend with 
all saints. ‘That all others with you 
may be able to understand this. It 
was his desire that others, as well as 
they, might appreciate the wonders of 
redemption. {J What is the breadth, 
and length, &c. It has been doubted 
to what this refers. Locke says it 
refers to the mystery of calling the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews. Chan- 
dler supposes there’ is an allusion in 
all this to the temple at Ephesus, [t 
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19 And to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge, 


was one of the wonders of the world— 


exciting admiration by its length, and 
height, and dimensions in every way, 
as well as by its extraordinary riches 
and splendour. In allusion to this, 
the object of so much admiration and 
pride to the Ephesians, he supposes 
that Paul desires that they should be- 
come fully acquainted with the extent 
and beauty of the spiritual temple. 
But Ido not see that there is clear 
evidence that there is allusion here 
to the temple at Ephesus. It seems 
rather to be the language of a heart 
that was full of. the subject, and im- 
pressed with its greatness; and the 
words are employed to denote the 
dimensions of that love, and are simi- 
tar to what would be meant if he had 
said, “ that you may know how large, 
or how great is that love.’’ The 
apostle evidently meant to express the 
strongest sense of the greatness of 
the love of the Redeemer, and to show 
in the most emphatic manner how 
much he wished that they should fully 
understand it. On the phrase “‘denth 
and height,” comp. Notes on Rom. 
viii. 39. 
19, And to know the love of Christ. 
The love of Christ towards us; the 
immensity of redeeming love. It is 
not merely the love which he showed 
‘for the Gentiles in calling them into 
‘his kingdom, which is here referred 
to; it is the love which is shown for 
the lost world in giving himself to 
die. This love is often referred to in 
the New Testament, and is declared 
to surpass all other which has ever 
been evinced ; see Notes on Rom. v. 
4¥,8; John xv.13. To know this; to 
feel this; to have a lively sense of it, 
is one of the highest privileges of the 
Christian. Nothing will so much ex- 
cite gratitude in our hearts; nothing 
will prompt us so much to a life of 
self-denial; nothing will make us so 
benevolent and so dead to the world ; 
see Notes on 2 Cor. v.14. Which 
asseth knowledge. There seems to 
ea slight contradiction here in ex- 
pressing a wish to know what cannot 
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that ye might be filled with all the 
fulness @ of God. 

@ Johni.6. 


be known, or in a desire that they 
should understand that which cannot 
be understood. But it is the lan- 
guage of a man whose heart was full 
to overflowing. Ile had a deep sense 
of the love of Christ, and he expressed 
a wish that they should understand it. 
Suddenly he has such an apprehen- 
sion of it, that he says it is indeed 
infinite. No one can attain to a full 
view of it. It had no limit. It was 
unlike any thing which had ever been 
evinced before. It was love which 
led the Son of God to become inear- 
nate; to leave the heavens: to be a 
man of sorrows; to be reviled and per- 
secuted; to be put to death in the 
most shameful manner—on A cross. 
Who could understand that? Where 
else had there been any thing like 
that? What was there with which to 
compare it? What was there by 
which it could be illustrated? And 
how could it be fully understood ? 
Yet something of it might be seen, 
known, felt; and the apostle desired 
that as far as possible they should 
understand that great love which the 
Lord Jesus had manifested for a dying 
world. | That ye might be filled with 
all the fulness of God. What an ex- 
pression! Tow rich and glorious! 
Who can comprehend all that it im- 
plies? Let us inquire into its mean- 
ing. There may be here in these 
verses an allusion to the temple. The 
apostle had spoken of their being 
founded in love, and of surveying the 
length, and breadth, and depth, and 
height of that love, as of a vast and 
splendid edifice, and he now desires 
that those whom he addressed might 
be pervaded or filled with the indwell- 
ing of God. ‘The language here is 
cumulative, and is full of meaning and 
richness. (1.) They were to be full 
of God. That is, he would dwell in 
them. (2.) They were to be filled 
with the fulness of God—zs warewus 
rou Geos. On the word rendered /ful- 
ness, see Notes on chap. i. 10, 23. It is 
a favourite word with Paul. Thus he 
speaks of the fulness of the Gentiles, 
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20 Now @ unto him that is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according 
to the power that worketh in ws, 
a Ro.16.25; He.13.20,21; Jude 24. 


Rom. xi. 25; the fulness of time, Gal. 


iv. 4; the fulness of him that filleth 
all in all, Eph. i. 23; the fulness of 
Christ, Eph. iv. 13; the fulness of 
the Godhead in Christ, Col. i. 19; ii. 
9. It means here, “that you may 
have the richest measures of divine 
consolation and of the divine presence; 
that you may partake of the entire 
enjoyment of God in the most ample 
measure in which he bestows his fav- 
ours on his people.” (3.) It was to 
be with ali the fulness of God; not 
with partial and stinted measures of 
his gracious presence, but with all 
which he ever bestows. Religion is 
not a name, It is not a matter of 
form. It is not a trifie. It is the 
richest, best gift of God toman. It 
ennobles our nature. It more clearly 
teaches us our true dignity than all 
the profound discoveries which men 
can make in science ; for none of them 
will ever fill us with the fulness of 
God. Religion is spiritual, elevating, 
pure, Godlike. We dwell with God; 
walk with God; live with God ; com- 
mune with God; are like God. We 
become partakers of the divine na- 
ture (2 Pet. i. 4); in rank we are as- 
sociated with angels; in happiness 
and purity we are associated with 
God! 

20. Now unto him. It is not un- 
common for Paul to utter an ascrip- 
tion of praise in the midst of an argu- 
ment; see Rom. ix. 5; xi. 836; Gal. 
i. 5. Here his mind is full of the 
subject ; and in view of the fact that 
God communicates to his people such 
blessings—that they may become filled 
with all his fulness, he desires that 
praise should be given tohim. J That 
is able to do ; sce Notes, Rom. xvi. 
25. | Exceeding abundantly. ‘The 
compound word here used occurs only 
in this place, and in 1 Thess. iii. 10; 
v.13. It means, to an extent which 
we cannot express. § Above all that 
we ask or think. More than all that 
we can desire in our prayers ; more 
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21 Unto him be glory in the 
church by Christ Jesus, through- 
out all ages, world without end. 
Amen. 


than all that we can conceive ; see 


Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 9. QJ According 
to the power that worketh in us. ‘The 
exertion of that same power can ac- 
complish for us more than we can now 
conceive. 

21. Unto him be glory ; see Notes, 
Rom. xvi.27. {| Inthe church. Or, 
by the church; ver. 10. The church 
was to be the instrument by which the 
glory of God would be shown; and it 
was by the church that his praise 
would be celebrated. § Throughout 
all ages, world without end. There 
is a richness and amplification of lan- 
guage here which shows that his heart 
was full of the subject, and that it 
was difficult to find words to express 
his conceptions. It means, in the 
strongest sense, FoR EVER. It is ong 
of “the apostle’s self-invented phra- 
ses’’ (Bloomfield); and Blackwall says 
that no version can fully express the 
meaning. It is literally, ‘* Unto all 
generations of the age of ages,” or 
“unto all the generations of the eter- 
nity of eternities, or the eternity of 
ages.” It is the language of a heart 
FOLL of the love of God, and desiring 
that he might be praised without ceas- 
ing for ever and ever. 


REMARKS. 


1. It is a great and glorious truth 
that the offers of the gospel are made 
to us, who are by nature Gentiles; 
and that those offers are confined to 
no class or condition of men—to no 
nation or tribe; ver. 1—6. This 
truth had been concealed for ages, 
The Jews regarded themselves as a 
peculiar people, and as exclusively the 
favourites of Ieaven. The great 
effort has been made everywhere to 
show that there was a favoured class 
of men—a class whom God regarded 
with peculiar affection, on account of 
their birth, or rank, or nation, or 
wealth, or complexion. In one nation, 
there has been a distinction of caste 
carefully kept up from age to age, and 
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sustained by all the power of the 
priesthood and the laws; and it has 
been held that that one class was the 
favourite of IIeaven, and that every 
other was overlooked or despised. In 
another nation, it has been held that 
the services of an illustrious ancestry 
niade a difference among men, and 
that this fact was to be regarded, even 
in religion. In another, complexion 
has made a difference; and the feeling 
has insensibly grown up that one class 
were the favourites of Ieaven, be- 
cause they had a skin not coloured 
like others, and that those not thus 
favoured might be doomed to hopeless 
toil and servitude. In another, the 
attempt is made to create such a dis- 
tinction by wealth; and it is felt that 
the rich are the favourites of Heaven. 
In all these cases, there‘is the secret 
feeling that in virtue of rank, or blood, 
or property, one class are the objects 
of divine interest, more than others; 
and that the same-plan of salvation is 
not needed for them which is required 
for the poor, for the ignorant, and for 
the slave. The gospel regards all men 
as on a level; offers the same salva- 
tion to all; and offers it on the same 
terms. This is one of its glorics ; and 
for this we should love it. It meets 
man as he is—as everywhere a fallen 
and a ruined being—and provides a 
plan adapted to raise all to the glor- 
ies ofthe same heaven. 

2. Humility becomes us; ver. 8. 
Paul felt that he was the least of all 
saints. He remembered his former 
life. Ele recalled the time when he 
persecuted the church. He felt that 
he was not worthy to be enrolled in 
that society which he had so greatly 
injured. If Paul was humble, who 
should not be? Who, since his time, 
has equalled his ardour, his zeal, his 
attainments in the divine lifé? Yet 
the remembrance of his former life 
served always to keep him humble, 
and operated as a check on all the 
tendencies to pride in his bosom. So 
it should be with us—with all Chris- 
tians, There has been enough in our 
past lives to make us humble, if we 
would recall it, and to make us feel 
that we are not worthy to be enrolled 
among the saints. One has been an 
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infidel ; one licentious ; one intemper- 
ate; one rash, revengeful, assion- 
ate; one has been proud and ambi- 
tious ; one has been false, dishonest, 
faithless ; all have had hearts opposed 
to God, alienated from good, and 
prone to evil; and there is not a 
Christian in the world who will not 
find enough in his past life to make 
him humble, if he will examine him- 
self—enough to make him feel that 
he deserves not even the lowest place 
among the saints. So we shall feel 
if we look over our lives since we 
made a profession of religion. The 
painful conviction will come over our 
souls, that we have lived so far from 
God, and done so little in his cause, 
that. we are not worthy of the lowest 
place among the blessed. 

3. It is a privilege to preach the 
gospel; ver. 8. So Paul felt. It was 
an honour of which he felt that he 
was Ly no means worthy. It was 
proof of the favour of God towards him 
that he was permitted to do it. It ¢s 
a privilege—an honour—to preach the 
gospel, anywhere. ard to any class of 
men. It isan honour to be permit- 
ted to preach in Christian lands; it 
is an honour to preach among the 
heathen. It is an honour far above 
that of conquerors; and he who does 
it will win a brighter and more glor- 
ious crown than he who goes forth to 
obtain glory by dethroning kings, and 
laying nations waste. ‘Che warrior 
goes with the sword in one hand, and 
the torch in the other. His path is 
marked with blood, and with smoul- 
dering ruins. He treads among the 
slain; and the music of his march is 
made up of dying groans, and the 
shricks of widows and orphans. Yet 
he jis honoured, and his name is bla- 
zoned abroad ; he is crowned with the 
laurel, and triumphal arches are 
reared, and monuments are erected to 
perpetuate his fame. The man who 
carries the gospel goes for a different 
purpose. Ele is the minister’of peace. 
He goes to tell of salvation. He fires 
no city;- lays waste no field; robs no 
one of a home, no wife of a husband, 
no child of a father, no sister of a 


brother ;—he goes to elevate the in- 


tellect, to mould the heart to virtue, 
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to establish schools and colleges; to 
promote temperance, industry, and 
chastity ; to wipe away tears, and to 
tell of heaven. His course is marked 
by intelligence and order; by peace 
and purity; by the joy of the domes- 
tic circle, and the happiness of a vir- 
tuous fire-side ; by consolation on the 
bed of pain, and by the hope of hea- 
ven that cheers the dying. Who 
would not rather be.a preacher of the 
gospel than a blood-stained warrior ? 
Who would notrather have the wreath 
that shall encircle the brows of Paul, 
and Schwartz,and Martin, and Brain- 
érd, than the laurels of Alexander and 
Ceasar ? 

4, There is ample fulness in the 
plan of salvation by the Redeemer ; 
yer. 8. In Christ there is unsearch- 
able riches. None can understand 
the fulness that there 1s in him; none 
can exhaust it. Millions, and hun- 
dreds of millions, have been saved by 
the fulness of his merits; and still 
those merits aré as ample as ever. 
The sun in the heavens has shone for 
six thousand years, and has shed light 
and comfort. on countless millions ; 


but his beams are not exhausted or 


diminished in splendour. To-day, 
while I write—this beautiful, calm, 
sweet day—(June 24, 1840) his beams 
are as bright, as rich, as full, as they 
were when they were shed on Eden. 
So of the Sun of righteousness. Mil- 
lions have been enlightened by his 
beams; but to-day they are as full, 
and rich, and glorious, as they were 
when the first ray from that sun 
reached the benighted mind of a pe- 
nitent sinner. And that fulness is 
not to be exhausted. No matter how 
many partake of his abundance; no 
matter how many darkened minds are 
enlightened ; no matter though nation 
after nation comes and partakes of 
his fulness, yet there is no approach 
to exhaustion. ‘The sun in the hea- 
vens may waste his fires and burn out, 
and become a dark orb, diffusing hor- 
ror over a cold and cheerless world ; 
but not so with the Sun of righteous- 
ness. That will shine on in glory for 
ever and ever; and the last penitent 
sinner on. earth who comes to partake 
ofthe riches of the grace of Christ, 
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shall find it as full and as free as did 
the first who sought pardon through 
his blood. Oh, the UNSEARCHABLE 
ricues of Christ! Who can unders 
stand this? Who can grow weary in 
its contemplation? 

5. There is no good reason why any 
sinner should be lost; ver. 8. If the 
merits of the Saviour were limited; if 
his arm were a feeble human arm; if 
he died only for a part, and if his 
merit were already well-nigh exhaus- 
ted, we might begin to despair. But 
itis not so. The riches of his grace 
are unbounded and inexhaustible. 
And why then does the sinner die? I 
can answer. He does like the man 
who expirés of thirst while fountains 
bubble and streams flow all around 
him ; like him who is starving amidst 
trees loaded with fruit; like him who 
is dying of fever in the midst of medi- 
cines that would at once restore him; 
like him who holds his breath and 
dies while the balmy air of heaven— 
pure, full, and free—floats all around 
him. Ifa man thus dies, who is to 
blame? If a man goes down to hell 
from lands where the gospel. is 
preached, whose is the fault? Jt is 
not because the merits of Christ are 
limited ; it is not because they aro 
exhausted. 

6. The church is designed to ac- 
complish a most important purpose in 
the manifestation of the divine glory 
and perfections; yer. 10. It is by 
that that his great wisdom is shown. 
It is by that entirely that his mercy 
is displayed ; chap. ii. 7 His power 
is shown in the creation and support 
of the worlds; his goodness in the 
works of creation and Providence ; 
his truth in his promises and threat- 
enings ; his greataess and majesty are 
everywhere displayed in the universe 
which he has brought into being. His 
mercy is shown in the church; and 
there alone. Angels in heaven not 
having sinned, have had no occasion 
for its exercise ; and angels that are 
fallen have had no offer of pardon, 
Throughout the wide universe there 
has been so far as we know, no exer- 
cise of mercy but in the church. 
TIence the interest which the angelic 
beings feel in the work of redemption. 
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—and we shall not strive in vain. 
Though we shall not attain all we 
wish ; though there will be an infin- 
ity beyond what we can understand 
in this world, yet there will be 
enough attained to reward all our 
effurts, and to fill us with love and joy 
and peace. ‘The love of God our 
Saviour is indeed an_iliimitable 
ocean; but we may see enough of it 
in this world to lead us to adore and 
praise God with overflowing hearts. 
CHAPTER IV. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

This chapter is the commencement 
of the practical part of the epistle. 
and is made up, like the remaining 
chapters, of various exhortations. It 
is in accordance with the usual habit 
of Paul to conduct an argument in 
his epistles, and then te enforce vari- 
ous practical duties, either growing 
out of the argument which he had 
maintained, or, more commonly, 
adapted .to some particular state of 
things in the church to which he 
wrote. The points of exhortation in 
this chapter are, in general, the 
following: 

I. An exhortation to unity; ver. 
1—8. 
worthy of their vocation (ver. 1); 
shows them how it could be done, or 
what he meant; and that, in order 
to that, they should show meekness 
and kindness (ver. 3), and particu- 
larly exhorts them to unity (ver. 3) ; 
for they had one God, one Saviour, 
one baptism, one religion ; ver. 4—6. 

II. He shows them that God had 
made ample provision for his people, 
that they might be sound in the faith, 
and in unity of life and of doctrine, 
and need not be driven about with 
every wind of opinion; ver. 7—16. 
We assures them that to every Chris- 
tian is given grace in the Redeemer 
adapted to his circumstances (ver. 7); 
that the Lord Jesus ascended to 
heaven to obtain gifts for his people 
(ver. 8—10); that he had given apos- 
tiles, prop hets, and evangelists, for the 
very purpose of imparting instruction, 
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1 of the Lord, ) beseech you that |. 


He entreats them to walk. 


{A. D. 64 
ye walk ¢ worthy of the vocation 


wherewith ye are called. 


1 or, in. a Col. 1. 10. 

and confirming them in the faith of 
the gospel (ver. 11, 12) ; that this was 
in order that they might attain to the 
highest elevation in Christian know- 
ledge and piety (ver. 13); and par- 
ticularly that they might not be driven 
to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine ; ver. 14—16. 

III. Having these arrangements 
made for their knowledge and piety, 
he exhorts them not to live as the 
heathen around them lived, but to 
show that they were under a better 
influence ; ver. 17—24. Their under- 
standing was darkened, and they were 
alienated from the life of God, or 
true religion (ver. 18); they were 
past feeling, and were given over to 
every form of sensuality; ver. 19. 
The Ephesians, however, had been 
taught a different thing (ver. 20, 21), 
and the apostle exhorts them to lay. 
aside everything pertaining to their 
former course of life, and to become 
wholly conformed to the principles 
of the new man; ver, 22—24, 

TV. He exhorts them to perform 
particular Christian duties, and to 
put away certain evils, of which they 
and all others were in danger; ver. 
25—32. In particular, he entreats 
them to avoid lying (ver. 25).; anger 
(ver. 26); theft (ver. 28) ;. corrupt 
and corrupting conversation (ver. 29); 
grieving the Holy Spirit (ver. 30); 
bitterness, evil-speaking, and malice 
(ver. 31); and-entreats them to mani- 
fest in their intercourse with each 
other a spirit of kindness and forgive- 
ness; ver. 32. 

1. J, therefore. In view of the 
great and glorious truths which God 
has revealed, and of the grace which 
he has manifested towards you who 
are Gentiles. See the previous chap- 
ters. ‘The sense of the word “ there- 
fore” —oJv»—in this place, is, “ Such 
being your exalted privileges ; since 
God has done so much for you; since 
he has revealed for you such a glori- 
ous system ; since he has bestowed on 
you the honour of cailing you into his 
kingeom, and making you partakers 
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of his mercy, I entreat you to live in 
accordance with these eievated privi- 
leges, and to show your sense of his 
goodness by devoting your all to his 
service.” The force of the word “J,” 
they would all feel. It was the ap- 
peal and exhortation of the founder 
of their church—of their spiritual 
father—of one who had endured much 
for them, and who was now in bonds 
on account of his devotion to the 
welfare of the Gentile world.—{ The 
prisoner of the Lord. Marg.,in. It 
means, that he was now a prisoner, 
or in confinement tn the cause of the 
Lord; and he regarded himself as 
having been made a prisoner because 
the Lord had so willed and ordered 
it. He did not feel particularly that 
he was the prisoner of Nero; he was 
bound and kept because the Lord 
willed it, and because it was in his 
service ; see Notes on chap. iii. 1. 
q Beseech you that ye walk worthy. 
That you live as becomes those who 
have been called in this manner into 
the kingdom of God. The word walk 
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is often used to denote life, condyct,. 


&c.; see Notes on Rom. iv. 12; vi. 
4; 2 Cor. v. 7. f Of the vocation. 
Of the calling—ris xdjoews. This 
word properly means @ call, or an 
invitation—as to a banquet. 
it means that divine invitation or 
calling by which Christians are in- 
troduced into the privileges of the 
gospel, The word is translated call- 
ing in Rom. xi. 29;.1 Cor. i. 26; vii. 
20; Eph. i. 18; iv. 1, 4; Phil. iii 
14; 2 Thess. i 11; 2 Tim. i. 9; 
Heb. iti, 1; 2 Pet. i. 10. It does 
not elsewhere occur. The sense of 
the word, and the agency employed 
in calling us, are well expressed in 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism. 
“Effectual calling is the work of 
God's Spirit, whereby convincing us 
of our sin and misery, enlightening 
our minds in the knowledge of Christ, 
and renewing our wills, he doth per- 
suade and enable us to embrace Jesus 
Christ freely offered to us in the gos- 
el.” This calling or vocation. is 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit, 
and is his appropriate work on the 
human heart. It consists essentially 
in influencing the mind to turn to 
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God, or to enter into his kingdom, 
It is the exertion of so much influence 
on the mind as is necessary to se 
cure the turning of the sinner to God. 
In this all Christians are agreed, 
though there have been almost endless 
disputes about the actual influence 
exerted, and the mode in which the 
Spirit acts on the mind. Somé sup- 
pose it is by “moral suasion ;” some 
by physical power; some by an act of 
creation ; some by inclining the mind 
to exert its proper powere in a right 
way, and to turn to God. What is 
the precise agency employed perhaps 
we are not to expect to be able to de- 
cide; see John ili. 8. The great, the 
essential point is held, if it be main- 
tained that it is by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit that the result is secured 
—and this I suppose to be held by all 
evangelical Christians. But though 
it is by the agency of the Iloly Spirit, 
we are not to suppose that it 1s with- 
out the employment of means. It is 
not literally like the act of creation, 
It is preceded and attended with 
means adapted to the end; means 
which are almost as various as the 
individuals who are called into the 
kingdom of God. Among those means 
are the following. (1.) Prearhing. 
Probably more are called into the 
kingdom by this means than any 
other. It is “God's great ordinance 
for the salvation of men.” It is 
eminently fitted for it. The pulpit 
has higher advantages for acting on 
the mind than any other means of 
affecting men, The truths that are 
dispensed; the sacredness of the 
place; the peace and quietness of the 
sanctuary; and the appeals to the 
reason, the conscience, and the heart 


,—all are fitted to affect men, and to 


bring them to reflection. The Spirit 
makes use of the word preached, but 
in a great variety of ways. Some- 
times many are impressed simultane- 
ously;- sometimes the same truth 
affects one mind while others are un- 
moved; and sometimes truth reaches 
the heart of a sinner which he has 
beard a hundred times before, without 
being interested. The Spirit acts 
with sovereign power, and by laws 
which have never yet been traced 
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out. (2.) The events of Providenre 
are used to call men into his kingdom. 
God appeals to men by laying them 
on a bed of pain, or by requiring them 
to follow a friend in the still and 
mournful procession to the grave. 
They feel that they must die, and they 
are led to ask the question whether 
they are prepared. Much fewer are 
affected in this way than we should 
suppose would be the case; but still 
there are many, in the ageregate, who 
can trace their hope of heaven toa 
fit of sickness, or to the death of a 
friend. (3.) Conversation is one of 
the means by which sinners are called 
into the kingdom of God. In some 
states of mind, where the Spirit has 
prepared the soul like mellow ground 
prepared for the seed, a few moments’ 
conversation, or a single remark, will 
do more to arrest the attention than 
much preaching. (4.) Reading is 
often the means of calling men into 
the kingdom. The Bible is the great 
means—and if we can get men to 
read that, we have very cheering in- 
dications that they will be converted. 
The profligate Earl of Rochester was 
awakened and led to the Saviour by 
reading a chapter in Isaiab. And 
who can estimate the number of those 
who have been converted by reading 
Baxter's Call to the Unconverted; 
Alleine’s Alarm; the Dairyman’s 
Daughter ; or the Shepherd of Salis- 
bury Plain? He does good who places 
a good book in the way of a sinner, 
That mother or sister is doing good, 
and making the conversion of a son 
or brother probable, who puts a Bible 
in his chest when he goes to sea, or 
in his trunk when he goes on a journey. 
Never should a son be allowed to go 
from home without one. The time 
will come when, far away from home, 
he will read it. He will read it when 
his mind is pensive and tender, and 
the Spirit may bear the truth to his 
heart for his conversion. (5.) The 
Spirit calls men into the kingdom of 
Christ by presiding over, and direct- 
ing in some unseen manner their own 
reflections, or the operations of their 
own minds. In some way unknown 
to us, he turns the thoughts to the 
rast iife; recalls furgotten deeds and 
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plans; makes long past sins rise to 
remembrance; and overwhelms the 
mind with conscious guilt from the 
memory of crime. He holds this 
power over the soul; and it is among 
the most mighty and mysterious of all 
the influences that he has on the 
heart. Sometimes—a man can hardly 
tell how—the mind will be pensive, 
kad, melancholy; then conscious of 
guilt; then alarmed at the future. 
Often, by sudden transitions, it will 
be changed from the gay to the grave, 
and from the pleasant to the sad ; and 
often, unexpectedly to himself, and 
by associations which he cannot trace 
out, the sinner will find himself re- 
flecting on death, judgment, and 
eternity. It is the Spirit of God that 
leads the mind along. It is not by 
force; not by the violation of its 
laws, but in accordance with those 
laws, that the mind is thus led along 
to the eternal world. In such ways, 
and by such means, are men “called” 
into the kingdom of God. To “walk 
worthy of that calling,” is to live as 
becomes & Christian, an. heir of 
glory; to live as Christ did. It is, 
(1.) To bear our religion with us to 
all places, companies, employments. 
Not merely to be.a Christian on the 
Sabbath, and at the communion table, 
and in our own land, but every day, 
and everywhere, and in any land 
where we may be placed, We are to 
lire religion, and not merely to pro- 
Jess it. We are to be Christians in 
the counting-room, as well as in the 
closet; on’ the farin as well as at the 
communion table; among strangers, 
and in a foreign land, as well as in 
our own country and in the sanctuary. 
(2.) It is to do nothing inconsistent 
with the most elevated Christian 
character. In temper, feeling, plan, 
we are to give expression to no emo- 
tion, and use no language, and ‘per- 
form no deed, that shall be inconsis- 
tent with the must clevated Christian 
character. (3.) It is to do riyht al- 
ways: to be just to all; to tell the 
simple truth; to defraud no one; to 
maintain a correct standard of morals ; 
to be known to be honest. There is 
& correct standard of character and 
conduct; and a Christian should be 
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2. With all lowliness @ and meek- 
@ Mat. j1. 29. 


% man so living, that we may always 
know exactly where to find him. He 
should so live, that we shall have 
no doubts that, however others may 
act, we shall find him to be the un- 
flinching advocate of temperance, 
chastity, honesty, and of every good 
work—of every plan that is really 
fitted to alleviate human woe, and 
benefit a dying world. (4.) It is to 
live as one should who expects soon 
to be in heaven. Such a man will 
feel that the earth is not his home; 
that he is a stranger and a pilgrim 
here; that riches, honours, and plea- 
sures are of comparatively little im- 
portance; that he ought to watch 
and pray, and that h¢ ought to be 


holy. A man who feels that he may 


die at any moment, will watch and 
pray. A’ man who realizes that to- 
morrow he may be in heaten, will 
feel that he ought to be holy. He 
who begins a day on earth, feeling 
that at its close he may be among 
the angels of God, and the spirits of 
just men made perfect ; that before 
its close he may have seen the Saviour 
glorified, ‘and the burning throne of 
God, will feel the importance of living 
a holy life, and of being wholly de- 
yoted to the service of God. Pure 
should be the eyes that are soon to 
look on the throne of God; pure the 
hands that are soon to strike the 
harps of praise in heaven; pure the 
feet that are to walk the “golden 
streets above.” 

2. With all lowliness. Tumility ; 
see Notes on Acts xx. ]9, where the 
same Greek word is used; comp. 
a‘so the following places, where the 
ame Greek word occurs: Phil. ii. 3, 
** in lowliness of mind, let gach esteem 
other better than themselves;’’ Col. 
ii. 18, “in a voluntary humility ;” Col. 
ii, 23; iii. 12; 1 Pet. v.5. The word 
does not elsewhere occur in the New 
estament. The idea is, that hu- 
mility of mind becomes those who are 
“ called” (ver. 1.), and that we walk 
worthy of that calling when we evince 
it. G And neekness ; sec Notes on 
Matt. v.& Meekness relates to the 
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ness, with long-suffering, forbear- 
ing one another in love; 


manner in which we receive injuries. 


We are to bear them patiently, and 
not to retaliate, or seek revenge. 
The meaning here is, that we adorn 
the gospel when we show its power in 
enabling us to bear injuries without 
anger or a desire of revenge, or with 
a mild and forgiving spirit; see 2 
Cor. x.1; Gal. v. 23; vi.1; 2 Tim. 
ii. 26; Titus iii, 2; where the samo 
Greck word occurs. {Jf With long- 
suffering, dc. Bearing patiently with 
the foibles, faults, and infirmities of 
others; see Notes on 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 
The virtue here required is that 
which eis to be manifested in our 
manner of receiving the provocations 
which we meet with from our brethren. 
No virtue, perhaps, is more frequently 
demanded in our intercourse with 
others. We do not go far with any 
fellow-traveller on the journey of 
life, before we find there is great oc- 
casion for its exercise. He has a 
temperament different from our own. 
le may be sanguine, or choleric, or 
melancholy; while we may be just 
the reverse. IIe has peculiarities of 
taste, and habits, and disposition, 
which differ much from ours. He has 
his own plans and purposes of life, and 
his own way and time of doing things. 
He may be naturally irritable,or he may 
have been so trained that his modes 
of speech and conduct differ much 
from ours. Neighbours have occasion 
to remark this in their neighbours ; 
friends in their friends; kindred in 
their kindred ;.one church-member in 
another. A husband and wife—such 
is the imperfection of human nature 
—can find enough in each other to em- 
bitter life, if they choose to magnify 
imperfections, and to become irritated 
at trifles; and there is no friendship 
that may not be marred in this way, 
if we will allow it. Hence, if wo 
would have life move. on smoothly, 
we must learn to bear and forbear, 
We must indulge the friend that we 
love in the little peculiarities of say- 
ing and doing things which may be 
important fo him, but which may 
be of little moment tous. Like chil- 
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dren, we must suffer each one to build 


his play-house in his own way, and 
not quarrel with him because he does 
not think our way the best. All use- 
fulness, and all comfort, may be pre- 
vented by an unkind, a sour, a crabbed 
temper of mind—a mind that can bear 
with no difference of opinion or tem- 
perament. A spirit of fault-finding ; 
an unsatisfied temper ; a constant ir- 
ritability; little inequalities in the 
look, the temper, or the manner; a 
brow cloudy and dissatisfied—your 
husband or your wife cannot tell why 
—will more than neutralize all the 
good you can do, and render life any- 
thing but a blessing. It is in such 
gentle and quiet virtues as meekness 
and forbearance, that the happiness 
and usefulness of life consist, far more 
than in brilliant eloquence, in splen- 
did talent, or illustrious deeds, that 
shall send the name to future times. 
It is the bubbling spring which flows 
gently ; the little rivulet which glides 
through the meadow, and which runs 
along day and night by the farm- 
house, that is useful, rather than the 
swollen flood or the roaring cataract. 
Niagara excites our wonder ; and we 
stand amazed at the power and great- 
ness of God there, as he “pours it 
from his hollow hand.’ But one Nia- 
gara is enough for a continent ora 
world; while that same world needs 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
silver fountains, and gently flowing 
rivulets, that shall water every farm, 
and every meadow, and every garden, 
and that shall flow on, every day and 
every night, with their gentle and 
quiet beauty. So with the acts of 
our lives. It is not by great deeds 
only, like those of Howard—not by 
great sufferings only, like those of the 
martyrs—that good is to be done; it 
is by the daily and quiet virtues of 
life—the Christian temper, the meek 
forbearance, the spirit of forgiveness 
in the husband, the wife, the father, 
the mother, the brother, the sister, 
the friend, the neighbour—that good 
is to be done; and in this all may be 
useful. 


8. The unity of the Spirit A 
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3 Endeavouring to xeep the unity 


[A. D. 64. 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 


united spirit, or oneness of spirit. 
This does not refer to the fact that 
there is one Holy Spirit ; but it refers 
to unity of affection, of confidence, of 
love. lt means that Christians should 
be united in temper and affection, and 
not be split up into factions and par- 
ties. It may be implied here, as is 
undoubtedly true, that such a unity 
would be produced only by the Holy 
Spirit ; and that, as there was but one 
Spirit which had acted on their hearts 
to renew them, they ought» to evince 
the same feelings and views. There 
was occasion among the Ephesians 
for this exhortation ; for they were 
composed of Jews and Gentiles, and 
there might be danger of divisions 
and strifes, as there had been in other 
churches. There is always occasion 
for such an exhortation ; for {(1.) unity 
of feeling is eminently desirable. to 
honour the gospel (see Notes on John 
xvii. 21); and (2.) there is always 
danger of discord where men -are 
brought together in one society. There 
are somany different tastes and habits; 
there is sucha variety of intellect and 
feeling ; the modes of education have 
been so various, and the temperament 
may be so different, that there is con- 
stant danger of division. Hence the 
subject is .so often dwelt on in the 
Scriptures (see Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 
seq.), and hence there is so much need 
of caution and of care in the churches, 
q Jn the bond of peace. ‘This was to 
be by the cultivation of that peaceful 
temper which binds all together. The 
American Indians usually spoke of 
peaceas a “chain of friendship” which 
was to be kept bright, The meaning 
here is, that they should be bound or 
united together in the sentiments and 
affections of peace. It is not mere 
external unity ; it is not a mere unity 
of creed; it is not a mere unity 
in the forms of public worship ; it is 
such as the Lloly Spirit produces in 
the hearts of Christians, when it fills 


‘them ail with the same love, and joy, 


and peace in believing. The follow- 
ing verses contain the reasons for this, 

4, There is one body. One church 
—for so the word body means here— 
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4 4 There 3s one body, and cue | Spirit, even as ye are called in one 


@ Rom. 12. §. 


denoting the body of Christ; see 


Notes on. Rom. xii. 5; comp. Notes 
on Eph. i. 23. The meaning here is, 
that as there is really but one church 
on earth, there ought to be unity. 
The church is, at present, divided 
into many denominations. It has dif- 
ferent forms of worship, and different 
rites and ceremonies. It embraces 
those of different complexions and 
ranks in life, and it cannot be denied 
that there are often unhappy conten- 
tions and jealousies in different parts 
of that church. Still, there is but 
one—one holy, catholic (7%. ¢., unz- 
versal) church;’”? and that church 
should feel that it is one. Christ did 
not come to redeem and sare differ- 
ent churches, and to give them a dif- 
ferent place in heaven. He did not 
come to save the Episcopal commu- 
nion merely, or the Presbyterian or 
the Methodist communions only ; nor 
did he leave the world to fit up for 
them different mansions in heaven. 
IIe did not come to.save merely the 
black man, or the red, or the white 
man; nor did he leave the world to 
set up for them separate mansions in 
the skies. Ile came that he might 
collect into one community a multi- 
tude of every complexion, and from 
every land, and unite them in one 
great brotherhood on earth, and ulti- 
mately assemble them in the same 
heaven. The church is one. Every 
sincere Christian is a brother in that 
church, and has an equal.right with 
all others to its privileges. Being 
one by the design of the Saviour, 
they should be one in feeling ;. and 
every Christian, no matter what his 
rank, should be ready to hail every 
other Christian as a fellow-heir of 
heaven. { One Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit. There is one and the self- 
same Spirit that dwelis in the church. 
The same Spirit has awakened all; 
enlightened all; convicted all; con- 
verted all. Wherever they may be, 
and whoever, yet there has been sub- 
stantially:‘the same work of the Spirit 
on the heart of every Christian. 
There are circumstantial differences 


hope of your calling ; 


arising from diversities of tempera- 


ment, disposition, and education ; 
there may be a difference in the depth 
and power of his operations on the 
soul ; there may be a difference in the 
degree of conviction for sin and in 
the evidence of conversion, but still 
there are the same operations on the 
heart essentially produced by the 
same Spirit; see Notes on 1 Cor. xii. 
6—11. All the gifts of prayer, and 
of preaching; all the zeal, the ardour, 
the love, the self-denial in the church, 
are produced by the same Spirit. 
There should be, therefore, unity. 
The church is united in the agency 
by which it is saved; it should be 
united in the feelings which influence 
its members. {| ven as ye are called; 
see ver.1. The sense is, “there is 
one body and one spirit, in like manner 
as there is one hope resulting from 
your calling.’ The same notion -of 
oneness is found in relation to each of 
these things. J Jn one hope of your 
calling. In one hope resulting from 
your being called into his kingdom. 
On the meaning of the word hope, 
see Notes on chap. ii. 12. The mean- 
ing here is, that Christians have the 
same hope, and they should therefore 
be one. They are looking forward to 
the same heaven; they hope for the 
same happiness beyond the grave. 
It is not as on earth among the peo- 
ple of the world, where there is a 
variety of hopes—where one hopes 
for pleasure, and another for honour, 
and another for gain; but there is the 
prospect of the same inexhaustible 
joy. This hope is fitted to promote 
union. There is no rivalry—for there 
is enough for all. Hope on earth 
does not always produce union and 
harmony. Two inen hope to obtain 
the same office; two students hope to 
obtain the same honour in college’; 
two rivals hope to obtain the same 
hand in marriage—and the conse- 
quence is jealousy, contention, and 
strife. The reason is, that but one 
can obtain the object. Not so with 
the crown of life—with the rewards 
of heaven. All may obtain that crown; 
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5 One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 


ee eee 
all may share those rewards. Wlowcan 


Christians contend in anangry manner 
with each other, when the hope of 
dwelling in the same heaven swells 
their bosoms and animates their hearts? 

5. One Lord. This evidently re- 
fersto the Lord Jesus. The “ Spirit” 
is mentioned in the previous verse ; 
the Father in the verse following. 
On the application of the word “ Lord” 
to the Saviour, see Notes on Acts i. 


24, The argument here is, that there | 


ought to be unity among Christians. 
because they have one Lord and 
Saviour. They have not different 
Saviourg adapted to different classes ; 
not one for the Jew and another for 
the Greek; not one for the rich and 
another for the poor; not one for the 
bond and another for the free. There 
is but one. He belongs in common 
to all as their Saviour; and he has a 
right to rule over one as much ag over 
another. There is no better way of 
promoting unity among Christians 
than by reminding them that they 
have the same Saviour. And when 
jealousies and heart-burnings arise ; 
or when they are disposed to contend 
about trifles ; when they magnify un- 
impertant matters until they are in 
danger of rending the church asunder, 
let them feel that they have one 
Lord and Saviour, and they will lay 
aside their contentions and be one 
again. Let two men who have never 
seen each other before, meet in a dis- 
tant land, and feel that they have 
the same Redeemer, and their hearts 
will mingle into one. They are not 
aliens, but friends. A cord of sym- 
athy is struck more tender than that 
which binds them to country or home; 
and though of different nations, com- 
plexions, or habits, they will feol that 
they are one. Why should conten- 
tions ever arise hetween those who 
have the same Redeemer? J One 
faith. The same belief. That is, 
sither the belief of the same doc- 
trines, or faith of the same nature in 
the heart. The word may be taken 
in either sense. J see no reason why 
it should not include both here, or be 
uscd in the widest senso, If se used, 
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6 One God and Father of all, 


it means that Christians should be 
united because they hold the same 
great doctrines; and .also, because 
they have the same confidence in the 
Redeemer in their hearts, They hold 
the same system as distinguished from 
Judaism, Paganism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Deism; and they should, there- 
fore, be one. They have the same 
trust in Christ, as a living, practical 
principle—and they should, therefore, 
be one. They may differ in, other 
attachments; in temperament; in 
pursuit ; in professions in. life—but 
they have a common faith—and they 
should be ong. { One baptism. This 
does not affirm that there is one mode 
of baptism, but it refers to the thing 
ttself. They are all baptized in the 
name of the same Father, Saviour, 
Sanctifier. They have all in this 
manner been consecrated unto God, 
and devoted to his service. Whether 
by immersion, or by pouring, or by 
sprinkling, they have all been bap- 
tized with water; whether it is done 


in adult years, or in-infancy, the same 


solemn act has been performed on all 
—the act of consecration to the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
This passage cannot be adduced to 
prove that only one mode of baptism 
is lawful, unless it can be shown that 
the thing referred to here was the 
mode and not th: thing itself; and 
unless it can be proved that Paul 


‘meant to build his argument for the 


unity of Christians en the fact that 
the same form was used in their bap- 
tism. But this is evidently not the 
point of his argument. The argu- 
ment is, that there was really but one 
baptism—not that there was but one 
mode of baptism. I could not use 
this argument in this form, “ Chris- 
tians should be one because they have 
been all baptized by sprinkling ;” and 
yet the argument would be just as 
forcible as to use it in this form, 
“Christians should be one because 
they have all been baptized by ¢m- 
mersion.”” There.is one baptism, not 
one mode of baptism; and no man 
has a right to assume that there can 
be but one mode, and then apply this 
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who 7s above all, and through all, 
and in you all. 
7 But unto every one of us is 


passage to that. The essential thing 
in the argument before us is, that 
there has been‘a consecration to the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
by the application of water. Thus 
understood, the argument is one that 
will be felé by all who have been de- 
voted to God by baptism. ‘They have 
taken the same vows upon them. They 
have consecrated themselves to the 
same God. They have. made the 
same solemn profession of religion. 
Water has been applied to one and 
nll as the emblem of the purifying 
influences of the Holy Spirit; and 
having been thus initiated in a solemn 
manner into the same profession of 
religion, they should be one. 

6. One God. The same God; 
therefore there should be unity. 
Were there ‘many gods to be wor- 
shipped, there could be no more hope 
of unity than there is among the wor- 
shippers. of Mammon and Bacchus, 
and the various other idols that men 
sct up. Men who have different pur- 
suits, and different objects of supreme 
affection, can be expected to have no 
union. | Men who worship many gods, 
cannot hope to be united. Their af- 
fections are directed tu different ob- 
jects, and there is no harmony or 
sympathy of feéling. But where there 
is one supreme object of attachment, 
there may be expected to be unity. 
The children of a family that are de- 
voted to a parent, will be united 
among themselves ; and the fact that 
all Christians have the same great 
object of worship, should constitute a 
strong bond of union among them- 
selves—a chain always kept bright. 
J The Father of all. One God who 
is the Father of all; that is, who isa 
common Father to all who believe. 
That this refers to the Father, in 
contradistinction from the Son and 
she Iloly Spirit, seems evident. The 
Spirit and the Son are mentioned in 
the previous verses. But the fact 
that the “ Father of all’’ is mentioned 
as “God,” does not prove that the 
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given grace according to the mea- 
sure 4 of the gift of Christ. 
_@ Ro.12.3. 


That 
question is to be determined by tho 
attributes ascribed to the Son and the 
Holy Spirit in other places. All 
sincere Christians worship one God, 
and but one. But they suppose that 
this one God subsists as Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, united in a myste- 
rious manner, and constifuting tre 
one God, and that there is no other 
God. _ That the Father is divine, they 
all hold, as Paul affirms here ; that 
the Son and the Holy Spirit are also 
divine, they also hold; see Notes on 
Jobni.; Heb. i.; Phil. ii..6; .Rom. 
ix. 5. The meaning here is, that God 
is the common Father of all his people 
—of the rich and the poor; the bond 
and the free; the learned and the 
unlearned. He is uo respecter of 
persons. Nothing would tend more 
to overcome the prejudices of colour, 
rank, and wealth, than to feel that 
we all have one Father; and that we 
are all equally the objects of his fa- 
vour; comp. Notes on Acts xvii. 26. 
q Who is above all. Who is supreme; 
who presides over all things. {J And 
through all. He pervades universal 
nature, and his agency is seen every- 
where. QJ And in you all. There 
is no one in whose heart he does not 
dwell. You are his temple, and he 
abidesin you; see chap. ii. 42 ; Notes, 


1 Cor. vi. 19. The argument here is, 


that as the same God dwelt in every 
heart, they ought to be one. See 
this argument beautifully expressed 
in the Saviour’s prayer, John xvii 
21; comp. John xiv. 23. 

%. But unto every one of 129 
Every Christian. Js given grace 
The favour of God; meaning here 
that God -had bestowed upon each 
sincere Christian the means of living 
as he ought to do, and had in his gos- 
pel made ample provision that they 
might walk worthy of their vocation. 
What are the endowments thus given, 
the apostle states in the following 
verses. The grace referred to here, 
most probably means the gracious in- 


Spirit and the Son are not also en-'Jluences of the Holy Spirit, or lia 
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8 Wherefore he saith, ¢ When|! captivity captive, and gave gifts 
he ascended up on high, he led | unto men. 


a@ Ps.68.18. 


operations on the heart in connection 


with the use of the means which God 
has appointed. Q According to the 
measure of the gift cf Christ, Grace 
is bestowed upon all true Christians, 
and all have enough to enable them 
to live a life of holiness, Yet we are 
taught here, (1.) That it isagzft. It 
is bestowed on us. It is not what is 
originated by ourselves. (2.) It is by 
acertain measure. Jt is not unlimited, 
and without rule. There. is a wise 
adaptation ; an imparting it by a cer- 
tain rule. The same grace is not 
given to all, but to-all is given enough 
to enable them to live as they ought 
to live. (3.) That measure is the gift 
of Christ, or what is given in Christ. 
It comes through him. It is what he 
has purchased ; what he has obtained 
by his merits. All have enough for 
the purposes for which God has called 
them into his kingdom, but there are 
not the same endowments conferred 
on all. Some have grace given them 
to qualify them for the ministry; some 
to be apostles ; some to be martyrs; 
some to make them eminent as public 
benefactors. All this has been ob- 
tained by Christ; and one should 
not complain that another has more 
distinguished endowments than he has; 
comp. Notes on Rom. xii.3; John i.16. 

8. Wherefore he saith. The word 
“he” is not in the original ; and it 
may mean “the Scripture saith,” or 
“God saith.” The point of the argu- 
ment here is, that Christ, when he 
ascended to heaven, obtained certain 
gifts for men, and that those gifts are 
bestowed upon his people in accord- 
aace with this. To prove that, he 
adduces this passage from Ps. Ixviii. 
18. Much perplexity has been felt in 
regard to the principle on which Paul 
quotes this Psalm, and applies it to 
the ascension of the Redeemer. ‘The 
Psalm seems to have been composed 


on the occasion of removing the ark 


of the covenant from Kirjath-jearim 
to Mount Zion; 2 Sam. vi. 1, seq. 
Tt is a song of triumph, celebrating 
the victories of JzeHovaH, and parti- 


l or, a multitude of captives. 


cularly the victories which had been 


achieved when the ark was at the 
head of the army. It appears to have 
no relation to the Messiah ; nor would 
it probably occur to any one on read- 
ing it, that it referred to his ascen- 
sion, unless it had been so quoted 
by the apostle. Great difficulty has 
been felt, therefore, in determining on 
what principle Paul applied it to the 
ascension of the Redeemer. Some 
have supposed that the Psalm had a 
primary reference to the Messiah ; 
some that it referred to him in only a 
secondary sense ; some that it is ap- 
plied to him by way of “ accommoda- 
tion ;’? and some that he merely uses 
the words as adapted to express his 
idea, as a man adopts words which 
are familiar to him, and which will 
express his thoughts, though not mean- 
ing to say that the words had any such 
reference originally. Storr supposes 
that the words were used by the Ephe- 
sian Christians in their hymns, and 
that Paul quoted them as containing 
a sentiment which was admitted among 
them. This is possible; but itis mere 
conjecture. It has been also supposed 
that the’ tabernacle was a type of 
Christ; and that the whole Psalm, 
therefore, having original reference to 
the tabernacle, might be applied to 
Christ as the antitype. But. this is 
both conjectural and fanciful. On 
the various modes adopted to account 
for the difficulty, the reader may con- 
sult Rosenmiiller in loc. To me it 
seems plain that the Psalm had ori- 
ginal reference to the bringing up the 
ark to Mount Zion, and is a triumphal 
song. In the song or Psalm, the poet 
shows why God was to be praised— 
on account of his greatness and his 
benignity to men; ver. 1—6. He 
then recounts the doings of God in 
former times — particularly his con- 
ducting his people through the wilder- 
ness, and the fact that his enemies 
were discomfited before him; ver. 
7—12. All this refers to the God, 
the symbols of whose presence were 
on the tabernacle, and accompanying 
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the ark. He then speaks of the va- 
rious fortunes that had befallen the 
ark of the covenant. It had lain 
among the pots, ver. 13, yet. it had 
formerly been white as snow when 
God scattered kings by it; ver. 14. 
He then speaks of the hill of God — 
the Mount Zion to which the ark was 
about to be removed, and says that it 
is an ‘high hill’’—* high as the hills 
of Bashan,” the hill where God de- 
sired to dwell for ever; ver.16. God 
is then introduced as ascending that 
hill, encompassed with thousands of 
angels, as in Mount Sinai ;, and the 
poet says that, in doing it, he had tri- 
umphed over his enemies, and had led 
captivity captive ; ver. 18. The fact 
that the ark of God thus ascended the 
hill of Zion, the place of rest ;: that it 
was to remain there as its permanent 
abode, no more to be carriéd about at 
the head of armies ; was the proof of 
its triumph. It had made every thing 
captive. It had subdued every foe ; 
and its ascent there would be the 
means of obtaining invaluable gifts 
for men; Mercy and truth would go 
forth from that mountain; and the 
true religion would spread abroad, 
even to the rebellious, as the results 
of the triumph of God, whose symbol 
was over the tabernacle and the ark. 
The placing the ark there was the 
proof of permanent victory, and would 
be connected with most important 
benefits to men. The “ ascending on 
high,’ therefore, in the Psalm, refers, 
as it seems to me, to the ascent of the 
symbol of the Divine presence accom- 
panying the ark on Mount Zion, or to 
the placing it “on high” above all 
its foes. ‘The remainder of the Psalm 
vorresponds with this view. ‘This 
ascent of the ark on Mount Zion ; 
this evidence of ita triumph over all 
the foes of God; this permanent re- 
sidence of the ark there; and this 
fact, that its being established there 
would be followed with the bestow- 
ment of invaluable gifts to men, might 
be regarded as a BEAUTIFUL EMBLEM 
of the ascension of the Redeemer to 
heaven. There were strong points of 
resemblance. He also ascended on 
high. His ascent was the proof of 
victory over his foes. Je went there 
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for a permanent abode. And his as- 
cension was connected with the bestow- 
ment of important blessings to men. 
It is as such emblematic language, I 
suppose, that the apostle makes the 
quotation. It did not originally refer 
to this; but the events were so simi- 
lar in many points, that the one would 
suggest the. other, and the same lan- 
guage would describe both. It was 
language familiar to the apostle; 
language that would aptly express his 
thoughts, and language that was not 
improbably applied to the ascension 
of the Redeemer by Christians at that 
time. The phrase, therefore, ‘he 
saith "—aiyu—or “itsaith,’’ or “ the 
Scripture saith,”’ means, ‘it is said ;’’ 
or, ‘‘ thislanguage will properly express 
the fact under consideration,towit, that 
there is grace given to each one of us, 
or that the means are furnished by the 
Redeemer for us to.lead holy lives.” 


(For remarks on the subject of -accommoda- 
tion, in connection with quotations from the 
Old ‘I'estament into the New, see the Supple- 
mentary Notes, Heb. i. 5. andii.6. The princi- 
ple of accommodation, if admitted at all, should 
be used with great caution. Doubtless it ir 
sanctioned by great names both in Europe 
and America. Yet it must be allowed, that 
the aposties understood the mind of the Spi- 
rit, in the Old Testament, that their inspira- 
tion preserved them from every error. When, 
therefore, they tell us that certain passages 
have an ultimate reference to the Messiah 
and his times, though we should never have 
discovered such reference without their aid, 
nothing of the kind, it may be, appearing in 
the original places, yet we are buund to re- 
ceive it.on their testimony. It is alleged, in- 
deed, that the apostles sometimes use the or- 
dinary forms of quotation, without intending 
to intimate thereby any prophetic reference in 
the passages thus introduced, nay, when such 
reference is obviously inadmissible, This, -in 
the opiaion-of many, is a very hazardous sta e- 
ment, and introduces into the apostolic writ- 
ings, and especially into the argumentative 
part of them, where. so great use is mide ot 
the Old Testament, no small measure ot un- 
certainty. Let the reader examine the pas- 
sages in question, keeping in view, at the same 
time, the typical nature of the ancient econo- 
my, and he will have little difficulty in admit- 
ting the prophetic reference in most, if not in 
ali of them. See Haldane on Rom. 1. 17, fora 
very masterly view of this subject, with re- 
marks on Mat. ii, 15, aud other passages sup- 
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9 (Now that he ascended, what 
is it but that he also descended 


posed to demand the accommodation theary. 
Nothing can be. more dishonourable,” says 
Jhat prince of English commentators, on the 
epistle to the Romans, “to the character of. 
divine revelation, and injurious to the edifi- 
gation of believers, than this method of ex- 
plaining the quotationsin the New Testament 
from the Old, not as predictions or interpre- 
tations, but as mere illustrations, by way of 
accommodation. In this way,.many of the 
prophecies referred to in the epistles are set 
aside from their proper application, and Chris- 
tians are taught that they do not prove what 
the apostles adduced them to establish.” In 
reference to the quotation in this place, there 
seems little difficulty in connection with the 
view, that though the primary reference be 
to the bringing up of the ark to Mount Zion, 
the ultimate one is to the ginrious ascension 
of Jesus into the highest heavens.. The Jews 
rightly interpret part of this psalm (68) of 
the Messiah. Nor is it to be believed that the 
apostle would have applied it to the ascen- 
sion of Christ unless that application had been 
admitted by the Jews in his time, and unless 
himself were persuaded of its propriety.J 
{ When he ascended up on- high. 
To heaven. The Psalm. is, “‘ Thou 
hast ascended on _high;’’ comp. 
Eph. i. 22, 28. ( He led captivity 
captive. The meaning of this in the 
Psalm is, that he triumphed over 
his foes. Tho margin is, “a mul- 
titude of captives.’’ But this, I think, 
is not quite the idea. It is language 
derived from a conqueror, who not 
only makes captives, but who makes 
captives of those who were then pri- 
soners, and who conducts them as a 
part of his triumphal procession. He 
not only subdués his enemy, but he 
leads his captives in triumph. The 
allusion is to the public triumphs of. 
conquerors, especially as celebrated 
among the Romans, in which captives 
were led in chains (Tacitus, Ann. xii. 
38), and to the custom insuch triumphs 
of distributing presents among the 
soldiers; comp. also Judges v. 30, 
where it appears that this was also 
an early custom in other nations. 
Burder, in Res. Alt u. neu Morgen- 
land, tn loc. When Christ ascended 
to heaven, he triumphed over all his 
foes. It was a complete victory over 
the malice of the great enemy of God, 
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first into the lower parts of the 
earth ? 


and over those who had sought his 
life. But he did more. He rescued 
those who were the captives of Satan, 
and led them in triumph. Man was 
held by Satan as a prisoner. Mis 
chains were around him. Christ re- 
scued the captive prisoner, and de- 
signed to make him a part of his tri- 
umphal procession into heaven, that 
thus the victory might be complete— 
triumphing not. only over the great 
foe himself, but swelling his proces- 
sion with the attending hosts of those 
who had been the captives of Satan, 
now rescued and redeemed: { And 
gave gifts.unto men. Such as he spe- 
cifies in ver. 11, 

9. Now that he ascended. Thatis, 
it is affirmed in the Psalm that he 
ascended --‘ Thou hast ascended on 
high.” This implies that there must 
have been a previous descent ; or, as 
applicable to the Messiah, “it is a 


: truth that he previously descended.” 


.It is by no means certain that Paul 
meant to say that the word “ascend- 
ed’’ demonstrated that there must 
have been a previous descent; but he 
probably means that in. the case of 
Christ there was, in fact, a descent 
into the lower parts of the earth first. 
The language here used will appropri- 
ately express his descent to earth. 
{ Into the lower parts of the earth, 
To: the lowest state of humiliation. 
This seems to be the fair meaning ot 
the words. Heaven stands opposed 
to earth. One is above ; the other is 
beneath. From the 6ne Christ de- 
scehded to the other; and he came 
not only ¢o the earth, but he stooped 
tothe most humble condition of hu- 
manity here; see Phil. ii. 6—8; 
comp. Notes on Isa. xliv. 23. Some 
have understood this of the grave; 
others of the region of departed spi- 
rits ; but these interpretations do not 
seem to be necessary. It is the carth 
ttself that stands in contrast with the 
heavens; and the idea is, that the 
Redeemer descended from his lofty 
eminence in heaven, and became a 
man of humble rank and condition; 
comp. Ps. cxxxix. 15. 
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10 He that descended is the same; evangelists ; and some, pastors and 
also that ascended up far above all| teachers: 
heavens that he might ! fill all} 12 For the perfecting of the 
things.) saints, for the work of the minis- 
11 And “he gave some, apostles; | try, for the edifying of the body of 


and some, prophets; and some, Christ : 
1 or, futftl. a1Co.12. 8 


a OI 
10. He that descended is the same | Neander on the Primitive Church, in 
also that ascended. The same Re-| the Biblical Repository, vol. iv. p- 
deemer came down from God, and 258, seq.. The office was distinct from 
returned to him. It was not a differ-| that of the pastor, the teacher, and 
ent being, butthe same. §] Far above the prophet; and was manifestly an 
all heavens; see Notes on chap. i.| office in which preaching was the main 
20-23; comp. Heb. vii. 26. He is | thing. q{ And some pastors. Lite- 
gone above the visible heavens, and | rally. shepherds — aoptves ; comp. 
has ascended into-the highest abodes | Matt. ix.36 ; xxv. 32; xxvi. 31; Mark 
of bliss; see Notes on 2 Cor. xii. 2, | vi. 845 xiv. 27; Luke ii. 8, 15, 18, 
q That he might fill all things. Marg,, | 20; John x. 2, 11, 12, 34, 16, where 
uifl. The meaning is, “ that he | itisrendered shepherd and shepherds; 
might fill all things by his influence, also Heb. xiii. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 25; in 
and direct and overrule all by his wis- | Matt. xxvi. 31; Mark xiv. 27; Heb. 
dom and power.” Doddridge. See xiii, 20; 1 Pet. ii. 25, itis applied to 
Notes on chap. i, 28. the Lord Jesus as the great shepherd 
11. And he gave some,. apostles. | of the flock—the church. It is ren- 
He gave some to be apostles. The | dered prstors only in the place before 
object here is to show that he has made|us. The word is given to ministers 
ample provision for the extension and | of the gospel with obvious propriety, 
edification of his church. On the | and with great beauty. They are to 
meaning of the word apostles, and on exercise the same watchfulness and 
their appointment by the Saviour, see | care déver the people of their charge 
Notes on Matt. x. 1. q And some, which a shepherd does over his flock ; 
prophets. Ile appointed some to be| comp. Notes on John xxi. 15, 16. 
prophets; see Notes on Rom. xii. 7; | The meaning. here is, that Christ ex- 
1 Cor. xii. 28; xiv. 1. And some, ercised a special care for his church 
evangelists ; see Notes on Acts xxi. by appointing pastors who would 
8; comp. 2 ‘Tim. iv. 5. The word | watch over it as a shepherd does over 
does not elsewhere occur in the New | his flock. q And teachers ; see Notes 
Testament. What was the precic {| on Rom. xii. 7. 
office of the evangelist in the primi-| 12. For the perfecting of the saints. 
tive church, it is now impossible to | On the meaning of the word here ren- 
determine. ‘The evangelist may have | dered perfecting — xaruprianév — See 
been one whose main business was Notes on 2 Cor. xiii. 9. It properly 
preaching, and who was not particu- | refers to the, restoring of anything to 
larly engaged in the government of | its place ; then putting in order, mak- 
the church. The word properly means | ing complete, &c’ Ilere it means 
“a messenger of good tidings *? ond| that these various officers were ap- 
Robinson (Lex.) supposes that it de-| pointed in order that everything in 
notes a minister ef the gospel who the church might be well arranged, 
was not located in any place, but who | or put into its proper place; or that 
travelled as a missionary to preach | the church might be complete. It is 
the gospel, and to found churches. | that Christians may have every possi- 
The word is so used now by many | ble advantage for becoming complete 
Christians ; but it cannot be proved | in love, and knowledge, and order. 
that it ig so used in the New Testa-|{ For the work of the ministry. All 
ment. An explanation of the words | these are engaged in the work of the 
which here occur may be found in! ministry, though in different depart- 
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13 Till we all come lin the unity |man, 2 unto the measure of the 


of ¢the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, uato a pertect 
J or, into, @ Col.2.2, 


ments. Together they constituted 
THE ministry by which Christ meant 
to establish and edify the church. 
All these offices had an existence at 
that time, and all were proper; though 
it is clear that they were not all de- 
signed to be permanent. The apos- 
tolic office was of course to cease with 
the death of those who were the wit- 
nesses of the life and doctrines of Jesus 
(comp. Notes on 1 Cor.ix.1); the office 
of prophets was to cease with the ce-sa- 
tion of inspiration ; and in like manner 
it is possible that the office of teacher 
or evangelist might be suspended, as 
circumstances might demand. But 
is it not clear from this that Christ 
did not appoint merely three orders 
of clergy to be permanent in the 
church? Here are jive orders enume- 
rated, and in 1 Cor. xii. 28, there are 
eight mentioned ; and how can it be 
demonstrated that the Saviour in- 
tended that there should be three only, 
and that they should be permanent ? 
The presumption is rather that he 
meant that there should be but one 
permanent order of ministers, though | 
the departments of their labour 
might be varied according to circum- 
stances, and though there might be 
helpers, as occasion should demand. 
In founding churches among the hea- 
then, and in instructing and govern- 
ing them there, there is need of reviv- 
ing nearly all the offices of teacher, 
helper, evangelist, &c., which Paul 
has enumerated as actually existing 
in his time. For the edifying. | 


For building it up; that is, in the 
knowledge of the truth and in piety ; 
see Notes on Rom. xiv. 19. The 
body of Christ. The Church; see 
Notes on chap. i. 23. 

13. Till we all come. Till all 
Christians arrive at a state of com- 
plete unity, and to entire perfection. 
{1 In the unity of the faith. Marg., 
into. The meaning is, till we all hold 
the same truths, and have the same 
confidence in the Son of God; see 
Notes on John xvii. 21—23. | And 


‘simplicity and docility. 


stature? of the fulness of Christ: 
14 That we henceforth be no 


5100.14.20. 2 or, age, 


of the knowledge of the Son of God 
That they might attain to the same 
practical acquaintance with the Son 
of God, and might thus come to the 
maturity of Christian piety ; see Notes 
on chap. iii. 19. J Unio a perfect man. 
Untoacompleteman. This figure is ob- 
vious. Theapostle compares their con- 
dition then toastate of childhood. The 
perfect man here refers to the man 
grownup, the man of mature life. He 
says that Christ had.appointed pastors 
and teachers that the infant church 
might be conducted to maturity ; or be- 
come strong —like a man. He does not 
refer to the doctrine of sinless perfec- 
tion—but to the state of manhood as 
compared with that of childhood—a 
state of strength, vigour, wisdom, 
when the full growth should be attain- 
ed; see 1 Cor. xiv. 20. J Unto th. 
measure of the stature. Marg., or age. 
The word stature expresses the idéa, 
It refers to the growth ofa man. ‘The 
stature to be attained to was that of 
Christ. Me was the standard —not 
in size, not in age—but in moral cha- 
racter. The measure to be reached 
was Christ; or we are to grow til! 
we become like him. { Of the ful- 
ness of Cirist; see Notes on chap. 
i, 23. The phrase “the measure of 
the fulness,” means, probably, the 
“full measure ’—by a form of con- 
struction that is common in the He- 
brew writings, where two nouns are 
so used that one is to be rendered as 
an adjective—as trees of greatness— 
meaning great trees. Here it means, 
that they should so advance in piety 
and knowledge as to become wholly 
like him. 

14, That we henceforth be no more 
children. Insome respects Christians 
are to be like children. They are to 
be docile, gentle, mild, and free from 
ambition, pride, and haughtiness ; see 
Notes-on Matt. xviii. 2,3. But chil- 
dren have other characteristics besides 
They are 
often changeable (Matt. xi. 17); ther 


’ are credulous, and are influenced easil y 
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morechildren, tossed to and fro, and cunning craftiness, whereby they 
carried 4 about with every wind of lie in wait to deceive ; 
doctrine, by the sleight of men.azdi 15 But, ! speaking the truth? 


a Ja.1.6. i 1 or, being sincere. b 2 Co.4.2. 


by others, and led’astray. In tnese dice. Ience it means game, gambi- 
respects, Paul exhorts the Ephesians ing; and then any thing that turns 
to be no longer children, but urges out by mere chance or hap-hazard - 
them to put on the characteristics of ,as a game at dice does. It may pos- 
manhood ; and especially to put on/|sibly also denote the trick or fraud 
the firmness in religious opinion which | that is sometimes used in such games ; 


became maturity of life. YJ Tossed 
to and fro. xavdangeziwn. This word 
is taken from waves or billows that 
are constantly tossed about—in all 
ages an image of instability of charac- 
ter and purpose. QF And carried 
about with every wind of doctrine. 
With no firmness; no settled course ; 
no.helm. The idea is that of a vessel 
on the restless ocean, that is tossed 
about with every varying wind, and 
that has no settled line of sailing. So 
many persons are in regardto religions 
doctrines, ‘They have no fixed views 
and principles. They hold no doctrines 
that are settled in their minds by care- 
ful and patient examination, and the 
consequenceis, that they yield toevery 
new opinion, and submit to the guid- 
ance of every newteacher. The doc- 
trine taught here is, that we should 
have settled religious opinions. We 
should carefully examine what is 
truth, and having found it, should ad- 
here to it, and not yield on the com- 
ing of every newteacher. Weshould 
not, indeed, close our minds against 
conviction. We should be open to 
argument, and be willing to follow the 
truth wherever it will lead us. But 
this state of mind is not inconsistent 
with having settled opinions, and with 
berng firm in holding them until we 
are convinced that we are wrong. No 
man can be useful who has not settled 
principles. No one who has not such 
principles can inspire confidence or 
be happy, and the first aim of every 
young convert should be to acqyire 
settled views of the truth, and to be- 
come firmly grounded in the doctrines 
of the gospel. {] By the sleight of 
men, The cunning, skill, trickery of 
men. The word used here—xvfsi2a— 
is from a word (xv8<s) meaning a cube, 
» die, and properly means a game at 


but it seems rather to denote a mans 
, forming his religious opinions by the 
throw of a die; or, in other words, 
it describes a man whose opinions 
seem to be the result of mere chance. 
Any thing like casting a dic, or 
like opening the Bible at random to 
determine a point of duty or doctrine, 
may come under the description 
of the apostle here, and would all 
be opposed to the true mode, that by 
calm examination of the Bible, and 
by prayer. A man who forms his re- 
ligious principles by chance, can un- 
form them in the same way ; and he 
who has determined his faith by one 
cast of the die, will be likely to throw 
them into another form by another. 
The phrase “ the sleigh’ of men.” 
therefore, I would render * by the 
mere chance of men, or as you may 
happeu to find men, one holding this 
opinion, and the next that, and allow- 
ing yourself to be influenced by them 
without any settled principles.” 
{ Cunning craftiness. Deceit, trick, 
art ; see 2 Cor. xii. 16; Luke xx. 23; 
1 Cor. iii. 19; Notes, 2 Cor iv. 2; xi. 
3. FY Whereby they lie in wait to de- 
| ceive, Literally, ‘* Unto the method 
of deceit ;’’ that is, in the usual way of 
deceit. Doddridge, *‘ In every me- 
thod of deceit.” This is the true 
idea. The meaning is, that men 
would use plausible pretences, and 
would, if possible, deceive the pro- 
fessed friends of Christ. Against 
such we should be on our guard; and 
not by their arts should our opinion 
be formed, but by the word of God. 
15. But speaking the truth in love. 
Marg., being sincere. The transla- 
tion in the text is correct—literally, 
truthing in love—dan3icovrrg, Two 
things are here to be noted. (1.) ‘The 
truth is to be spoken—the simple, un- 
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in love, may grow up into him in 
all things, which is the head, ¢ even 
Christ : 

@ Co,1.18,19, 


varnished truth. This is the way to 


avoid error, and this is the way to 
preserve others from error. In oppo- 
sition to all trick, and art, and cun- 
ning, and fraud, and deception, Chris- 
tians are to speak the simple truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Every 


statement which they make should be- 


anvarnished truth; every promise 
which they make should be true; 
every representation whichthey make 
of the sentiments of others should be 
simple truth. Truth is the represen- 
tation of things as they are ; and there 
is no virtue that is more valuable ina 
Christian than the love of simple truth. 
(2.) The second thing is, that the truth 
should be spoken én love. There are 
other ways of speaking truth. I¢ is 
sometimes spoken ina harsh, crabbed, 
sour manner, which does nothing but 
disgust and offend. When we state 
truth to others, it should be with love 
to their souls, and with a sincere de- 
sire to do them good. When we ad- 
monish a brother of his faults, it should 
not bein a harsh and unfeeling man- 
ner, but in love. Where a minister 
pronounces the awful truth of God 
about depravity, death, the judgment, 
and future woe, it should be in love. 
It should not be done in a harsh and 
repulsive manner; it should not be 
done as if he rejoiced that men were 
in danger of hell, or as if he would 
like to pass the final sentence; it 
should not be with indifference, or in 
a tone of superiority. And in like 
manner, if we go to convince one who 
is in error, we should approach him in 
love. We should not dogmatize, or 
denounce, or deal out anathemas. 
Such things only repel. He has done 
about half his work in convincing 
another of ERROR who has first con- 
vinced him thathe coves him; andif 
he does not do that, he may argue to 
the hour of his death and make no 
progress in convincing him. {J May 
grow up into him. Into Christ; that 
is, to the stature of a complete man 
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16 From whom ° the whole body 
fitly joihed together, and compacted 
by that which every joint supplieth, 

b John 35.5. 


inhim. § Whichis the head; Notes, 
ch. i. 22; 1 Cor. xi. 3. 

16. From whom the whole body. 
The church, compared withthe human 
body. ‘The idea is, that as the head 
in the human frame conveys vital in- 
fluence, vigour, motion, &c., to every 
part of the body; so Christ is the 
source of life, and vigour, and energy, 
and increase to the church. ‘The 
sense is, ‘ ‘The whole human body is 
admirably arranged for growth and 
vigour. Every member and joint con- 
tribute to its healthful and harmoni- 
ous action. One part lends vigour 
and beauty to another, so that the 
whole is finely proportioned and ad- 
mirably sustained. All depend on 
the head with reference to the most 
important functions of life, and all de- 
rive their vigour from that. So it is 
inthe church. It is as well arranged 
for growth and vigour as the body is. 
It. is as heautifully organized in its 
various members and officers as the 
body is. Everything is designed to 
be in its proper place, and nothing by 
the divine arrangement is wanting in 
its organization, to its perfection. Its 
officers and its members are, in their 
places, what the various parts of the 
body are with reference to the human 
frame. The church depends on Christ, 
as the head, to sustain, invigorate, 
and guide it, as the body is dependent 
on the head.” See this figure carried 
out to greater length in 1 Cor. xii. 12 
—26. J Fitly joined together. The 
body, whose members are properly 
united so asto produce the most beauty 
and vigour, ach member is in the 
best place, and is properly united to 
the other members. Let any ono 
read Paley’s Natural Theology, orany 
work on anatomy, and he will find in- 
numerable instances of the truth of 
this remark ; not only in the proper 
adjustment and placing of the mem- 
bers, but in the manner in which it is 
united to the other parts of the body. 
The foot, for instance, is in its proper 
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according to the effectual working 


inthe measure of every part, maketh 


place. It should not be where the 
head or the hand is. The eye is in 
its proper place. It should not be in 
the knee orthe heel. ‘The mouth, the 
tongue, the teeth, the lungs, the heart, 
are in their proper places. No other 
places would answer the purpose -s0 
well, The brain isin its proper place. 
Anywhere else in the body, it would 
be subject to compressions and in- 
juries which would soon destroy life. 
And these parts are as admirably 
united to the other parts of the body, 
as they are admirably located. Let 
any one examine, for instance, the 
tendons, nerves, muscles, and bones, 
hy which the foot is secured to the 
body, and by which easy and graceful 
motion is obtained, and he will be sa- 
tisfied of the wisdom by which the 
body is ‘joined together.” How far 
the knowledge of the apostle extended 


on this point, we have not the means. 


of ascertaining ; but all the investiga- 
tions of anatomists only serve to give 
increased beauty and force to the 
general terms which he uses here. All 
that he says here of the human frame 
is strictly accurate, and is such lan- 
guage as may be used by an anatomist 
now, The word which is here used 
(cuvepeoraryia) means properly to sew 
together ; to fit together; to unite, 
to make one. It is applied often to 
musicians, who produce /:armony of 
various parts of music. Passow. The 
idea of harmony, or appropriate union, 
isthatin the word. | And compacted. 
cue Bi Baoetver, Tindal renders this, 
“ knit together in every joint.” The 
word properly means, to make to come 
together ; to join or knit together. 
It means here that-the different parts 
of the body are wnited and sustained 
inthis manner. ( By that whtch every 
joint supplieth. Literally, “ through 
every joint of supply;” that is, which 
affords or ministers mutual aid. The 
word joint here—agi—(from arrw to 
fit)— means anything which binds, 
fastens, secures; and does not refer 
to the joi in the sense in which. we 
commonly use it, as denoting the arti- 
-ulation of the limbs, or the joining of 
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increase of the body unto the edify- 
ing of itself in love. 


two or more bones; but rather that 
which unites or fastens together the 
different parts of the frame—the hlood- 
vessels, cords, tendons, and muscles. 
The meaning is, that every such means 
of connecting one part of the body with 
another ministers nourishment, and 
that thus the body is sustained. One 
part is dependent on another; one 
part derives nourishment from another; 
and thus all become mutually useful 
as contributing to the support and 
harmony of the whole. Thus it fur- 
nishes an illustration of the connection 
in the members of the church, and of 
the aid which one can render to 
another. {J According to the effectual 
working. Gr., “ According to the 
energy in the measure of each ore 
part.” Tindal, “ According to the 
operation as every part has its mea- 
sure.” The meaning is, that each 
part contributes to the production of 
the whole result, or labours for this. 
This is in proportion to the ‘ mea- 
sure” of each part; that is, in pro- 
portion to its power. Every part la- 
bours to produce the great result. 
No one is idle ; none isuseless. But. 
none are overtaxed or overworked. The 
support demanded and furnished by 
every part is inexact proportion to its 
strength. This is a beautiful account 
of the anatomy of the human frame. 
(1.) Nothing is useless. Every part 
contributes to the general result — 
the health, and beauty, and vigour of 
the system. Not a muscle is useless; 
not a nerve, not an artery, not a vein. 
All are employed, and all have an im- 
portant place, and all contribute some- 
thing to the health and beauty of the 
whole, So numerous are the blood- 
vessels, that you cannot perforate the 
skin anywhere without piercing one ; 
80 numerous are the pores of the skin, 
that a grain of sand will cover thou- 
sands of them ; so minute the ramifi- 
cations of the nerves, that wherever 
the point of a needle penetrates, we 
feel it; and so numerous the absor- 
bents, that millions of them are em- 
ployed in taking up the cliyme of the 
food, and conveying it to the veins. 
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17 This I say therefore, and tes- 
tify in the Lord, that ye henceforth 


And yet all are employed—all are 
aseful—all minister life and strength 
to the whole. (2.) None are over- 
taxed. They all work according to 
the “ measure” of their strength. 
Nothing is required of the minutest 
nerve.or blood-vessel which it is not 
fitted to perform ; and it will work on 
for years without exhaustion or decay. 
So of the church. There isno mem- 
ber so obscure and feeble that he may 
not contribute something to the wel- 
fare of the whole; and no one is re- 
quired to labour beyond his strength 
in order to secure the great object. 
Each one tn hts place, and labouring 
as he should there, will contribute to 
the general strength and welfare ; out 
of his place—like nerves and arteries 
out of their place, and crossing and 
recrossing others—he will only em- 
barrass the whole, and disarrange the 
harmony of the system. J Maketh 
tnerease of the body. The body 
grows in this manner. {& Unto the 
ed fuing of itself. To building itself 
up that is, it grows up to a complete 
stature. QJ dn love. In mutual har- 
mony. This refers tothe body. The 
meaning is, that it seems to be made 
on the principle of love. There 
is no jar, no collision, no disturbance 
of one part with another. A great 
number of parts, composed of differ- 
ent substances, and with different 
functions — bones, and nerves, and 
muscles, and blood-vessels — are united 
in one, and live together without col- 
lision; and so it should be in the 
church. Learn, hence, (1.) That no 
member of the church need be useless, 
any more than a minute nerve or 
blood-vessel in the body need be use- 
tess. No matter how obscure the in- 
dividual may be, he may contribute 
to the harmony and vigour of the 
whole, (2.) Every member of the 
church should contribute something 
tu the prosperity of the whole. He 
should nomore be idle and unemployed 
than a nerve or a blood-vessel should be 
in the human system. What would be 
tee effect if the minutest nerves and 
arteries of the body should refuse to 
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forth walk not. 
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walk not as other Gentiles walk, in 
the vanity of their mind, 


perform their office? lLangour, dis- 
ease, and death. So it is in the 
church. The obscurest member may 


.do something to destroy the healthful 


action of the church, and to make its 
piety languish and die. (3.). There 
should be unton inthe church, It is 
made up of materials which differ 
much from each other, as the body is 
made ap of bones, and nerves, and 
muscles. Yet, in the body these are 
united ; and so it should be in the 
church. There need be no more jarr- 
ing in the church than in the body; 
and a jar in the church produces tho 
same effect as would be produced in 
the body if the nerves and muscles 
should resist the action of each other, 
or as if one should be out of its place, 
and impede the healthful functions of 
the other. (4.) Every member in the 
church should keep his place, just as 
every bone, and nerve, and muscle in 
the human frame should. Every mem- 
ber of the body should be in its right 
position ; the heart, the lungs, the 
eye, the tongue, should occupy their 
right place ; and every nerve in the 
system should be laid down just where 
it is designed to be. If so, all is well, 
Lf not so, all is deformity, or disurder; 
just as it is often in the church. 

17. This I say, therefore,and testify 
in the Lord. I bear witness in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, or minister- 
ing by his authority. The object of 
this is, to exhort them to walk worthy 
of their high calling, and to adorn the 
doctrine of the Saviour. With this 
view, he reminds them of what they 
were before they were converted, and 
of the manner in which the heathen 
around themlived. ( That ye hence- 
That you do not 
henceforth live —the Christian life 
being often in the Scriptures com- 
pared to a journey. {J As other Gen- 
tiles walk. This shows that probably 
the mass of converts in the church at 
Ephesus were from among the hea- 
then, and Paul regarded them as Gen- 
{ile converts. Or it may be that he 
here ad.iressed himself more particu- 
larly to that portion of the church, as 
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18 Having the understanding @ | life of God through the ignorance 

darkened, being alienated from the | that is in them, because of the ! 
@ Ac.26.18. 1 or, hardness. | blindness of their heart ; 

espécially needing his admonition and 
care. (| Jn the vanity of their mind. 
In the way of folly, or in mental folly. 
What he means by this hé specifies 
in the following verses. The word 
“vanity” in the Scriptures means 
more than mere emptiness. It denotes 
moral wrong, being applied usually to 
those who worshipped vain idols, aud 
then those who were alienated from 


tellect as well as a conscience, before 

the gospel will make an impression, 

It is seen, too, in all the intellect .f 

the bar, the senate, the pulpit, and 

the medica! profession, that is ruined 

by intemperance, and in the intellect 

of multitudes of young men wasted by 

licentiousness and drunkenness. 1 

know that under the iufluence of am- 

bition and stimulating drinks, the in- 

the true God. ; tellect may seem to put forth un- 
18. Having the understanding dar- | natural efforts, and to glow with an 
kened. That is, because they were | intensity nowhere else seen. But it 


alienated from the true God, and par- | soon burns out—and the wastes. of 
ticularly because of “the blindness of | such an intellect become soon like 
their hearts.” The apostle does not | the hardened scoriz of the volcano, or 
say that this was a “judicial” darken- | the cindersof the over-heated furnace. 
ing of the understanding ; or that} Learn hence, that if a man wishes to 
they might not have perceived the | be blessed with a clear understanding, 
truth ; or that they had no ability to| he should he a gvod man. He who 
anderstand it. He speaks of a simple | wishesa mind woll balanced and clear, 
and well-known fact—a fact that is| should fear and love God; and had 
seen now as well as then—tha: the} Christianity done no other good on 
understanding becomes darkened by | earth than to elevate the intellect of 
indulgence in sin, A man who is in- | mankind, 1t would have been the ric‘- 
temperate, has no just views of the|est blessing which has ever been 
government of the appetites. A man] vouchsafed to the race. It follows, 
who is unchaste, has no perception of | too, that as man has debaxed his wader- 
the ioveliness of purity. A man who] standing by sin, it is needful to make 
is avaricious or covetous, has no just | an exertion to elevate it again; and 
views of the beauty of benevolence. | hence a large part of the efforts to 
A man who indulges in low vices, will ; save men must consist in patient tn- 
weaken his mental powers, and ren-] struction. ence the necessity of 
der himself incapable of intellectual } schools at missionary stations. § Being 
effort. Indulgence in vice destroys | alienated ; see Notes on chap. ii. 12. 
the intellect as well as the body, and | {| From the life of God. From alife 
unfits a man to appreciate the truth | /zke that of God, or a life of which he 
of a proposition in morals, or in ma- | is the source and author, ‘The mean- 
thematics, or the beauty of a poem, as | ing is, that they lived a lite which was 
well as the truth and beauty of reli- | unlike God, or which he could not 
gion. Nothing is more obvious than] approve, Of the truth of this in re- 
that indulgence in sin weakens the | gard to the heathen everywhere, there 
mental powers, and renders them unfit | can be no doubt ; see Notes on Rom. i. 
for high intellectual effort. This is | {i Through the ignorance thatis in them. 
seen all over the heathen world now— | The ignorance of the true God, and of 
in the stolid, stupid mind ; the per- | what constituted virtue ; comp. Notes 
verted moral sense; the incapacity | on Rom. i. 20—23. J Because of the 
for profound or protracted mental ef- | blindness of their hearts. Marg. hard- 
fort, as really as it was among the | ness. Hardness is abetter word. It isa 
heathens to whom Paul preached. | better translation of the Greek ; and it 
The missionary who goes among the | better accords with the design of the 
heathen has almost to create an in-|apostle. ere the reason is stated 
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19 Who being past feeling, have « 
given themselves over unto lascivi- 
ousness, to work all uncleanness 
with greediness. 

20 But ye have not so learned 
Christ ; 

21 If so be that ye have heard 


why they lived and acted as they did, 


and why the understanding was blind- 
ed. It is not that God has enfeebled 
the human intellect by a judicial sen- 
tence on account of the sin of Adam, 
and made it incapable of perceiving 
the truth. It is not that there is any 
deficiency or incapacity of natural 
powers. It is not that the truths of 
religion are so exalted that. man has 
no natural ability to understand them, 
for they may be as well understood as 
any other truth ; see Notes on 1 Cor. 
i. 14. The simple reason is, ‘‘ the 
hardness or tHe HEART.” That is 
the solution given by an inspired apos- 
tle, and that is enough. A man who 
has a blind and hard heart sees no 
beauty in truth, and feels not its force, 
and is insensible to all its appeals. 
Learn, then, (1.) That men are to 
blame for the blindness of their under- 
standing. Whatever proceeds froma 
wicked heart they are responsible for. 
But for mere inferiority of intellect 
they would not be toblame. (2.) They 
are under obligation to repent and love 
God. Ifit was required of them to 
enlarge their intellects, or create ad- 
ditional faculties of mind, they could 
not be bound to do it. But where. 
the whole thing required is to have a 
better heart, they may be held respon- 
sible. (3.) The way to elevate the 
understandings of mankind is to purify 
the heart. The approach must be made 
through the affections. Let men feel 
right towards God, and they will soon 
think right; let the heart be pure, 
and the understanding will be clear. 
[Doubtless there is a reciprocal influence 
between the dark mind and depraved heart, 
The one acts on the other. Admitting that 
the understanding is affected first, through 
the will or heart, and that it is a bad heart 
which makes a spiritually dark mind, still the 
fact remains the same, that in consequence of 
our union with Adam, in consequence af the 
fall, att Car faculties, understanding, will, 
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him, and have been taugut by: hin, 
as the truth isin Jesus ; 

22 That ye put © off, concerning 
the former conversation, the old ¢ 
man, which is corrupt according tu 
the deceitful lusts ; 


@ Ro.1.24,26. — b Co.3.8,9. ¢ Re.6.6. 


alfections, have been corrupted. See Supple- 
mentary Notes, Rom. v.] 

19. Who being past feeling, Wholly 
hardenedinsin. ‘There isa total want 
of all emotion on moral subjects. ‘This 
isan accurate description of the state 
ofa sinner. He has no feeling, no emo- 
tion. He often gives an intellectual as- 
sent to the truth, but it is without emo- 
tionofany kind. The heart is insensible 
as the hard rock. ¢ Have given them- 
selves over. They have done it volun- 
tarily. In Rom. i. 24, it is said that 
“ God gave them up.” There is no 
inconsistency. Whatever was the 
agency of God in it, they preferred it; 
comp. Notes on Rom. i. 21. QF Unto 
lasciviousness ; see Notes on Rom. i. 
24—26. 

20. But ye have not so learned 
Christ. You have been taught a dif- 
ferent thing by Christ ; you have been 
taught that his religion requires you 
to abandon such a course of life. 

21. If so be that ye have heard him. 
If you have listened attentively to his 
instructions, and learned the true na- 
ture of his religion. There may be a 
slight and delicate doubt implied here 
whether they had attentively listened 
to his instructions. Doddridge, how- 
ever, renders it, “Secing ye have heard 
him ;” comp. Notes on chap. iii. 2. 
Y And have been taught by him. By 
his Spirit, or by the ministers whom 
he had appointed. {| As the truth is 
in Jesus. If you have learned the 
true nature of his religion as he him- 
self taught it. What the truth was 
which the Lord Jesus taught, or. what. 
his principles implied, the apostle 
proceeds to -state in the following 
verses, 

22. That ye put of. That you lay 


aside, or renounce. The manner in 


which the apostle states these duties, 
renders it not improbable that there 
had been so:ne instruction among 
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of your mind ; 
@ Ro.12.2 


tuem of a contrary character, and 


that it is possible there had been some 
teachers there who had not enforced, 
as they should have done, the duties 
of practical religion. {| Concerning 
the former conversation. ‘The word 
conversation here means conduct—as 
it commonly does in the Bible; see 
Notes, 2 Cor. i. 12, The meaning here 
is, ‘‘ with respect to your former con- 
duct or habits of life, lay aside all that 
pertained to a corrupt and fallen na- 
ture.” You are not to lay every thing 
aside that formerly pertained to you. 
Your dress, and manners, and modes 
of speech and intercourse, might haye 
been in many respects correct.. But 
every thing that proceeded from sin; 
every habit, and custom, and mode of. 
speech and of conduct that was the 
result of depravity, is to be laid aside. 
The peculiar characteristics of an un- 
converted man you are to put off, and 
are to assume those which are the 
proper fruits of a renewed heart 
q- The old man ;.see Notes on Rom. 
vi 62 GY Which ts corrupt according 
to the deceitful lusts. The meaning is, 
(1.) That the unrenewed man is not 
under the direction of reason and 
sound sense, but is controlled by his 
p.ssions and desires. The word lusts, 
has a more limited signification with 
us than the original word. That word 
we now confine to one class of sensual 
appetites ; but the original word de- 
notes any passion or propensity of the 
heart. It may include avarice, am- 
bition, the love of pleasure, or of gra- 
tification in any way ; and the mean- 
ing here is, that the heart is by nature 
under the control of such desires. 
(2.) Those passions are deceitful. 
They lead us astray. They plunge us 
into,ruin. All the passions and plea- 
sures of the world are illusive. They 
promise more than they perform ; and 
they leave. their deluded votaries to 
disappointment and to tears. Nothing 
is more ‘‘deceitful” than the promised 
pleasures of this world ; and all who 
yield to them find at last that they 
“ flatter bat to betray.” 
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24 And that ye put on the new 


man, which after God is created 5 


b Ga.6. 15; chap.2.10. 


23. And be renewed, That is, it is 


necessary that a man who has been 
following these should become a new 
man ; see Notes on John iii. 3, seq... 
comp. Notes on 2 Cor. iv. 16. The 
word here used—2avav:ée—does not oc- 
cur elsewhere in the New Testament; 
but it has the same meaning ae the 
word used in 2 Cor. iv. 16, and Col. 
iii. 10. It means to make new, and is 
descfiptive of the work of regenera- 
This was addressed to the 
church, and to those whom Faul re- 
garded as Christians ; and we learn 
from this, (1.) That it is necessary 
that man should be renewed in order 
to be saved, (2.) That it is proper 


.to exhort Christians to be renewed. 


They need renovated strength every 
day. (3.) That it is a matter of obli- 
gation to be renewed. Men are bound 
thus to berenovated. Ane (4,) That 
they have sufficient natural ability to 
change from the condition of. the old 
to that of the new man, or they could 
not be exhorted to it. 

ies Supplementary Notes Rom. viii. 7; Gal. 
Vv. 1G. 


q In the spirit of your mind. Inyour 
temper ; your heart ; your nature. 
24, And that ye put on the newman. 
The new man refers to the renovated: 
nature. . ‘This is called, in other places, 
the ‘“‘new creature, or the new crea- 
tion” (see Notes on 2 Cor. v.17),and 
refers to the condition after the heart 
is changed. The change is so great, 
that there is no impropriety in speaking 
of one who has experienced it as “a new 
man.” He has new feelings, princi- 
ples, and desires. Ile has laid aside 
his old principles and practices, and, 
in everything that pertains to mora. 
character, he is new. Tis body is 
indeed the same; the intellectua’ 
structure of his mind the same; but 
there has been a change in his prin- 
ciples and feelings which make him, 
in all the great purposes of life, a new 
being. Learn, that regeneration is 
not a trifling change. It is not a mere 
change of relations, or of the outwar'! 
condition. It is not merely being 
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in righteousness and! true holi- 
ness. 
1 or, hotiness of truth, John 17.17. 


brought from the world intothe church, . 


ard being baptized, though by the most 
holy hands; itis much more. None 
of these things would make proper the 
declaration, “ he isa newman.” Re- 
generation by the Spirit of God does. 
{ After God, xurz Ostv, In -respect 
to God. The idea is, evidently, that 
man is so renewed as to become like 
God, or the divine image is restored 
to the soul. In the parallel passage 
in Colossians (iii. 9), the idea is ex- 
pressed more fully, “renewed in know- 
ledge after the image of him that 
created him.” Man, by regeneration, 
is restored to the lost image of God ; 
comp. Gen. i, 26. 9 Js created. A 
word that is often used to denote the 
new birth, from its strong resemblance 
to the first act of creation ; see it ex- 
plained in the Notes on 2 Cor. v. 17. 
{ In righteousness. That is, the re- 
newed man is made to resemble God 
in righteousness. This proves that 
man, when he was made, was righ- 
teous ; or that righteousness consti- 
tuted a part.of the image of God in 
which he was created. The object of 
the work of redemption is to restore to 
man the lost image of God, or to bring 
him back to the condition in which 
he was before he fell. Q And true 
holiness. Marg. asin Greek, holinese 
of truth—standing in contrast with 
“lusts of deceit ” (Greek), in ver. 22. 
Holiness properly refers to purity 
towards God, and righteousness to in- 
tegrity towards men ; but it is not cer 

tain that this distinction is observed 
here. The general idea is, that the 
renovated man is made an upright and 
a pious man ; and that, therefore, he 
should avoid the vices which are prac- 
tised by the heathen, and which the 
apostle proceeds to specify. This 
phrase also proves that, when man was 
created, he was a holy being. 

25. Wherefore putting away lying. 
It may seem strange that the apostle 
should seriously exhort Christians to 
put away lying, implying that they 
were in the habit of indulging in false- 
hood. But we are to remember, (1.) 
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25 Wherefore putting away ly- 
ing, speak every man truth @ with 
a Zec.8.16. 


that lying is the universal vice of the 
heathen world. Among the ancient 
heathens, as. among the moderns, it 
was almost universally practised. It 
has been remarked by a distinguished 
jurist who had spent much. time in 
India, that he would not believe a 
Hindoo on his oath. The same tes- 
timony is borne by almost all the mis- 
signaries, of the character of heathens 
everywhere. No confidence can be 
placed in their statements; and, 
where there is the slightest tempta- 
tion to falsehood, they practise it with- 
out remorse. (2.) ‘The Ephesians had 
been recently converted, and were, to 
a great extent, ignorant of the require- 
ments of the gospel. A conscience 
has to be created when heathens are 
converted, and it is long before they 
see the evils cf many things which ap- 
pear to us to be palpably wrong. (3.) 
The effects of former habits abide 


| long, often, after’a man is converted. 


He who has been. in the habit of pro- 
fane swearing, finds it difficult to 
avoid it ; and he who has been all his 
life practising deception, will find him- 
self tempted to practise it still. It 
was for reasons-such as these, probably, 
that the apostle exhorted the Ephesi- 
ans to put away lying, and to speak the 
truth only. Nor is the exhortation 
now inappropriate to Christians, and 
there are many classes to whom it 
would now be proper—such as the 
following : (1.) He who is in the habit 
of concealing the defects of an article 
in trade, or of commending it for more 
than its real value—let him put away 
lying. (2.) He, or she, who instructs 
a servant to say that they are not at 
home, when they are at home: or that 
they are sick, when they are not sick ° 
or that they are engaged, when they 
are not engaged—let them put uway 
lying. (3.) He that is in the habit 01 
giving a colouring to his narratives ; 
of conveying a false impression by the 
introduction or the suppression of cir- 
cumstances that are important to the 
right understanding of an account— 
let him pat away lying, 4.) He 
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his neighbour : for we ¢ are mem- 
bers one of another. 


@ Ro.12.5. b Ec.7.9. 


— 


that.is at no pains to ascertain the 
exact truth in regard to any facts 
that may affect his neighbour ; that. 
catches up flying rumours without in- 
vestigating them, and that circulates 
them as undoubted truth, though they 
nay seriously affect the character and ; 
peace of another—let him put away 
lying. (5.) He that is in the habit of 
inaking promises only to disregard 
them—let him put away lying. ‘The 
community is full of falsehoods of that 
kind, and they are not all confined to 
the people of the world. Nothing is 
more important in a community than 
simple truth—and yet, it is to be 
feared that nothing is more habitually 
disregarded. No professing Christian 
can do any good who has not an unim- 
peachable character for integrity and 
truth—and yet who can lay his hand 
on his breast and say before God that | 
he is in all cases a2 man that speaks 
the simple and unvarnished rrotx ? 
4) Fur we are members one of another. 
We belong to one body—the church— 
which is the body of Christ; . see 
Notes Rom. v. 12. The idea is, that 
falsehood tends to loosen the bonds of 
brotherhood. In the human body 
harmony is observed. The eye never 
deceives the hand, nor the hand the 
foot, nor the heart the lungs. The 
whole move harmoniously as ¢/ the 
one could put the utmost confidence 
in the other—and falsehood in the 
church is as ruinous to its interests as 
it would be to the body if one member 
was perpetually practising a deception 
on another. 

26. Be ye angry and sin not. It 
has been remarked that the direction 
here is conformable to the usage of the 
Pythagoreans, who were bound, when 
there were any differences among 
them, to furnish some token of re- 
vonciliation before the sunset. Bur- 
der, in Ros. Alt. u. neu. Morgenland, 
inloc. It is implied here (1.) that 
there may be anger without sin; and 
(2.) that there is special danger in 
all cases where there is anger that it 
will be accoropanied with sin. Anger 
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26 Be ye angry, and. sin not;? 
let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath : 


is a passion too common to need any 
description. It is an excitement or 
agitation of mind, of more or less 
violence, produced by the reception of 
a realor suppused injury, and attended 
commonly with a desire or purpose of 
revenge. ‘The desire of revenge, 
however, is not essential to the exis- 
tence of the passion, though it is pro- 
bably always attended with a disposi- 
tion to express displeasure, to chide, 
rebuke, or punish ; comp. Mark iii. 5. 
To a great extent the sudden excite- 
ment on the reception of an injury is 
involuntary, and consequently inno- 
cent. Anger is excited when a horse 
kicks us ; when a serpent hisses ; when 
we dash our fuot against a stone—and 
so when a man raises his hand to 
strike us. The object. or final cause 
of implanting this passion in the mind 
of man is, to rouse him to an immedi- 
ate defence of himself when suddenly 
attacked, and before his reason woul | 
have time to suggest the proper 
means of defence. It prompts at once 
to. self-protection ; and when that is 
done its proper office ceases. If per- 
severed in, it becomes sinful malignity. 
or revenge—always wrong. Anger 
may be excited against a thing as well 
as a person ; as well against an act as 
aman. We are suddenly excited by 
a wrong thing, without any malignancy 
against the man ; we may wish to re- 
buke or chide that, without injuring 
him. Anger is sinful in the following 
circumstances. (1.) When it is ex- 
cited without any sufficient cause— 
when we are in no danger, and do not 
need it for a protection. We should 
be safe without it. (2.) When it 

transcends the cause, if any cause 
really exists. All that is beyond the 
necessity of immediate self-protection, 
is apart from its design, and is wrong 

(3.) When it is against the person 
rather than the offence. The object 
is not to injure another ; it is to pro- 
tect ourselves. (4.) When .it is at- 
tended with the desire of revenae. 
That is always wrong ; Rom. xii. 17. 

19. (5.) When it is cherished aud 
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27 Neither @ give place to the 

devil. 

a@ Ja.4.7. 

heightened by reflection. 
When there is an unforgiving spirit ; 
a determination to exact the utmost 
satisfaction for the injury which 
has been done. If men were per- 
feetly holy, that sudden arousing 
of the mind in danger, or on the re- 
ception of an injury; which would 
serve to prompt us to save ourselves 
from-danger, would exist, and would 
be an important principle of our na- 
ture. As it is now, it is violent; ex- 
cessive; incontrollable ; persevered 
in—and is almost always wrong. If 
men were holy, this excitement of the 
mind would obey the first injunctions 
of reason, and be wholly under its 
control; as itis now, it seldom obeys 
reason at all—and is wholly wrong. 
Moreover, if all men were holy; if 
there were none disposed to do an 
injury, it would exist only in the form 
of a sudden arousing of the mind 
against immediate danger — which 
would all be right, Now, it is excited 
not only in view of physical dangers, 
but in view of the wrongs done by 
others—and hence: it terminates on 
the person and not the thing, and be- 
comes often wholly ev'l. | Let not 
the sun go down. Deo not cherish 
anger. Do not sleep upon it. Do 
not harbour a purpose of revenge ; do 
not cherish ill-will against another. 
When the sun sets on &@ man’s anger, 
he may be sure it is wrong. The mean- 
ing of the whole of this verse then is, 
« If you be angry, which may be the 
case, and which may be unavoidable, 
see that the sudden excitement does 
not become sin. Do not let it over- 
leap its proper bounds ; do not cherish 
it; do noé let it remainin your bosom 
evento the setting of the sun. Though 
the sun be sinking in the west, let not 
the passion linger in the bosom, but 
let his last rays find you always 
peaceful and calm.” 

27. Neither give place to the devil. 
This has respect probably to the ex- 
hortation in the former verse. ‘‘ Do 
not yield to the suggestions and temp- 


: oe So 
tations of Satan, who would take 


And (6.) 
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28 Let him that stole steal no 
more ; but rather let ¥him labour, 
b Ac.20.35. 
every opportunity to persuade you to 
cherish unkind and angry feelings, 
and to keep up a spirit of resentment. 
among brethren.”” Many of our feel- 
ings, when we suppose we are mercly 
defending our rights, and securing 
what is our own, are produced by the 
temptations of the devil. The heart 
is deceitful ; and seldom more deceit- 
ful in any case than when a man is 
attempting to vindicate. himself from 
injuries done to his person and repu- 
tation. The devil is always. busy 


when we are angry, and in some way, 


if possible, will lead us into sin ; and 
the best way to avoid his wiles is to 
curb the temper, and restrain even 
sudden anger. No man sins by res- 
training his anger : no man is cer- 
tain that he will noé who indulges it 
for a moment, 

28. Let him that stole steal no more. 
Theft, like lying, was, and is, almost 
a universal vice among the heathen. 
The practice of pilfering prevails in, 
probably, every pagan-community, and 
no property is safe which is.not guard- 
ed, or so locked up as to be inacces- 
sible. Hence, as the Christian con- 
verts at Ephesus had been long ad- 
dicted to it, there was danger that 
they would fall into it again; and 
hence the necessity of special cautions 
on that head. Weare not to suppose 
that pilfering was a common vice in 
the church, but the cautions on this 
point proceed on the principle that, 
where a man has been long in the 
habit of a particular sin, he is in 
great danger of falling into it again. 
ITence we caution the man who has 
been intemperate against the least 
indulgence in intoxicating drinks ; we 
exhort him not to touch that which 
would be so strong a temptation to 
him. The object of the apostle was 
to show that the gospel requires holy 
living in all its friends, and to entredt 
Christians at Ephesus in a special 
manner to avoid the vices of the sur- 
rounding -heathen. {J But rather let 
him labour. Let him seek the meanr 
of living in-an honest manner, by.hi: 
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working with Ais hands the thing; which is good, that he may have 


1 or, distribute. 


own industry, rather than by wrong- 


ing others. Working with his 
hands. Pursuing some honest em- 
ployment. Paul was not ashamed to 
labour with ‘Ais own hands” (Acts 


xx. 85); and no man is dishonoured | 


by labour. God made man for toil 
(Gen. ii. 15) ; and employment is ¢s- 
sential to the happiness of the race. 
No man, who is able to. support him- 
self, has a right to depend on others ; 
see Notes on Rom. xii. 11. J That 
he may have to give to him that need- 
eth. Marg.. distribute. Not merely 
that he may have the means of sup- 
port, but that he may have it in his 
power to aid others. The reason and 
propriety of this isobvious. The hu- 
man race is one great brotherhood. 
A considerable part cannot labour to 
support themselves. They are too 
old, or too young; or they are crip- 
pled, or feeble, or laid on beds of 
sickness, If others do not divide with 
them the avails of their labours, they 
will perish. We are required to la- 
our in order that: we may have the 
privilege of contributing to their 
comfort. Learn from this verse, (1.) 
That every Christian should have 
some calling, business, or .profession, 
by which he may support himself. 
Tre Saviour was acarpenter; Paula 
tentmaker ; and no man is disgraced 
by being able to build a house or to 
construct.a tent. (2.) Christianity 
promotes industry. It is rare that an 
idle man becomes a Christian; but if 


he does, religion makes him indus-.: 


trious just in proportion as it has in- 
fluence over his mind. To talk of a 
luzy Christian, is about the same as 
to talk of burning water or freezing 
fire. (3.) Christians should have 
some wseful and honest employment. 
They should work “that which is good.” 
They should not pursue an employ- 
ment which will necessarily injure 
others. No man has a right to place 
@ nuisance under the window of his 
neighbour ; nor has he any more right 
to pursue an employment that .shall 
lead his neighbour into sin or ruin him. 
An honest employment benefits every- 


to ! give to him that needeth., 


body. A good farmer is a benefit to 
his neighbourhood and country ; and 
a good shoemaker, blacksmith, wea- 
ver, cabinctmaker, watchmaker, ma- 
chinist, is a blessing to the community. 
IIe injures no one ;. he benefits all. 
Tow is it with the distiller, and the 
vender of alcoholic drinks? Ile 
benefits no one ; he injures every body. 
Every quart of intoxicating drink 
that is taken from his house does evil 
somewhere— evil, and only evil, and 
that continually. No one is made 
better, or richer; no one is made 
more moral or industrious; no one 
is helped on the way to heaven by. it. 
Thousands are helped on the way to 
hell by. it, who are already in the 
path ; and thousands are induced to 
walk in the way to death who, but for 
that distillery, store, or tavern, might 
have walked in the way to heaven. 
Is this then “ working that wuicn 18 
coop ?”” Would Paul have done it ? 
Would Jesus do it? Strange, that 
by a professing Christian it was ever 
done! See a striking instance of the 
way in which the Ephesian Christians 
acted when they were first converted, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, chap. xix. 
19; comp. Notes on that place. (4.) 
The main business of a Christian is 
not to make money, and to become 
rich. It is that he may have the 
means of benefiting others. Beyond 
what he needs for himseif, his poor, 
and sick, and aged, and afflicted 
brother and friend has a claim on his 
carnings—and they should be liberally 
bestowed. (5.) We should labour in 
order that, we may have the means of 
doing good to others. It should. be 
just as much a matter of plan and 
purpose to do this, as it is to labour 
tn order to buy a coat, or to build a 
house, or to live comfortably, or to 
have the means of a decent burial. 
Yet how few are those who have any 
such end in view, or who pursue their 
daily toil definitely, that they may 
have something to give away’ The 
world will be soon converted when all 
Christians make that the purpose of 
life ; see Notes on’ Rom. xin. 11 
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29 Let ¢ no corrupt communica- 
tion proceed out of your mouth, 
but that which is good’! to the use 


aCol.4.6. 1 or, to edisy profitably. 


29. Let no corrupt communication 
proceed ; see Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 33. 
The word rendered corrupt (cxpé:) 
means bad, decayed, rotten, and is 
applied to putrid vegetable or animal 
substances. ‘Then it is applied toa 
tree that is of a useless character, 
that produces no good fruit ; Matt. 
vii. 17. Then it is used in a moral 
sense, as our word “corrupt” is, to 
denote that which is depraved. evil. 
contaminating, and may denote here 
any thing that is obscene, offensive, 
or that tends to corrupt others. The 
importance of this admonition will be 
appreciated when it is remembered, 
(1.) that such obscene and filthy con- 
versation prevailed everywhere, and 
does still among the heathen. Se 
general is this, that at almost every 
missionary station it has been found 
that the common conversation is so 
corrupt and defiling that missionaries 
have felt it necessary to send their 
children home to be educated, in order 
to secure them from the contamina- 
ting influence of those around them. 
(2.) Those who have had the misfor- 


EPHESIANS. 
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of edifying, that it may minister 
grace unto the hearers. 
30 And grieve ® not the holy 


b Is.63.10. 


heaven to which he oesis pure. The 
religion which he professes is pure. 
Never should he indulge himself in an 
obscene allusion ; vever should he re- 
tail anecdotes of an obscene charuc- 
ter, or smile when they are retailed 
by others. Never should he indulge 
in a jest having a double meaning ; 
never should he listen to a song uf 
this character. If those with whom 
he associates have not sufficient res- 
pect for themselves and him to abstain 
from such corrupt and corrupting al- 
lusions, he should at once leave them. 
{ But that which is good to the use of 
edifying. Marg., to edify profitably. 
Greek, ‘to useful edification ;’" that 
is, adapted to instruct, counsel, and 
comfort others ; to promote their in- 
telligence and purity. Speech is an 
invaluable gift ; a blessing of mestim- 
able worth, We may so speak ar 
always to do good to others. We 
may givethem some information which 
they have not : impart some consola- 
tion which they need; elicit some 
‘truth dy friendly discussion which we 
‘did not know before, or recall by 


tune to be familiar with the common ! friendly admonition those who are in 
conversation of the lower classes in! danger of going astray. He who talks 
any community, and especially with ! for the mere sake of talking will say 


the conversation of young men, will! 
see the importance of this admonition. 

Searcely anything can be conceived 
more corrupt or corrupting, than that 
which often prevails among young 
men—and even young men in the 
academ.es and colleges of this land. 
(3.) Its importance will be seen 
from the influence of such corrupt 
communications. “ The passage of 
an impure thought through the mind 
leaves pollution behind it ;’’ the ex- 
pression of such a thought deepens 
the pollution on the soul, and corrupts 
others. Itis like retaining an offen- 
sive carcase above ground, to pollute 
the air, and to diffuse pestilence and 
death, which should at once be buried 
out of sight. A Christian should be 
Pung in his conversation. His Mas- 
ter was pure, His Godis pure. The 


many foolish things; he whose great 
aim in life is to benefit others, will 
not be likely to say that which he will 
have occasion to regret ; comp. Matt. 
xii. 36; Eccl. v. 2; Prov. x. 19; 
James i. 19. 

30. And grieve not the holy Spirit 
of God. This is addressed to Chris- 
tians, and it proves that it is possible 
for them to grieve the Holy Spirit. 
The word here used —Avrsirs—means 
properly to afflict with sorrow; to 
make sad or sorrowful. It is rendered 
to make sorry, or sorrowful, Matt. 
xiv. 9; xvii. 28; xviii. 31; xix. 22; 
xxvi. 22, 37; Mark xiv. 19; John 
xvi. 20 ; 2 Cor. ii. 2; vi. 10; vii. 8, 9, 
11; 1 Thess. iv. 13. It is rendered 
grieved, Mark x, 22; John xxi 17; 
Rom. xiv. 15; 2 Cor. ii. 4,5; Eph. 
iv. 20: and once.“ in heaviness,” 
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Spirit of God, whereby ye are seal- 


ed “unto the day of redemption. 


31 Let all bitterness,’ and wrath, 
and anger, and clamour, and ¢ evil- 


a chap.1.13,14. b Col.3.8. e Tit.3.2. 


Pet.i.6. The verb does not else- 
‘where occur in the New Testament. 
The common meaning is, to treat 
others so as to cause grief. We are 
not to suppose that the Holy Spirit 
literally endures grief, or pain, at the 
conduct of men. The language is 
such as is fitted to describe what men 
endure, and is applied to him to de- 
note that kind of conduct which is fitted 
to cause grief; and the meaning here is, 
“donot pursue such a course as is fitted 
in its own nature, to pain the bene- 
valent heart of a holy being. Do not 
act towards the Holy Spirit in a 
manner which would produce pain in 
the bosom of a friend who loves you. 
There is a course of conduct which 
will drive that Spirit from the mind 
as if he were grieved and pained—as 
a course of ingratitude and sin would 
pain the hear’ of an earthly friend, 
and cause him to leave you.” 
asked what that conduct is, we may 


reply (1.) Open and gross sins. They: 


are particularly referred to here ; and 
the meaning of Paul is, that theft, 
falsehood, anger, and kindred vices, 
would grieve the Iloly Spirit, and 
cause him to depart. (2.) Anger, in 
all its forms. Nothing is more fitted 
to drive away all serious and ten- 
der impressions from the mind, than 
the indulgence of anger. (3.) Li- 
centious thoughts and desires. The 
Spirit of God is pure, and he dwells 
not in a soul that is filled with cor- 
rupt imaginings. (4.) Ingratitude. 
We feel ingratitude more than almost 
anything else; and why should we 
suppose that the Holy Spirit would 
not feel italso? (5.) Neglect. The 
Spirit of God is grieved by that. 
Often he prompts us to pray ; he dis- 
poses the mind to seriousness, to the 
perusal of the Bible, to tenderness 
and penitence. We neglect those fa- 
voured moments of our piety, and 
lose those happy seasons for be- 
coming like God. (6.) Resistance. 
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speaking, be put away from you, 
with all malice: 
32 And be ye kind one to an- 
other, tender-hearted, forgiving 4 
, d Mar.11.25,26. 


Christians often resist thé Holy Ghost. 
He would lead them to be dead to the 
world; yet they drive on their plans 
of gain. Ie would teach them the 
folly of fashion and vanity; yet they 
deck themselves in the gayest ap- 
parel. He would keep them from the 
splendid party, the theatre, and the 
ball-room ; yet they go there. All 
that is needful for a Christian to do 
in order to be eminent in piety, is to 
yield to the gentle influences which 
woulddraw hirto prayer and to heaven. 
{ Whereby ye are sealed; see Notes 
on 2 Cor. i. 22. Unto the day of 
redemption; see Notes on chap. i. 14. 
31. Let all bitterness; sce Notes 
on ver. 2 of this chapter. § And 
wrath. The word here does not differ 
essentially from anger. { Anger; 
see Note on ver. 26. All cherished, 
unreasonable anger. { And clamour. 
Noise, disorder, high words; such as 
men use in a brawl, or when they are 
excited. Christians are to be calm 
and serious. Harsh contentions and 
strifes; hoarse brawls and tumults, 
are to be unknown among them. 
q And evil-speaking. Slander, back- 
biting, angry expressions, tale-bear- 
ing, reproaches, &e. § With all ma- 
lice. Rather, “ with all evil’ -—xaxig.. 
Every kind and sort of evil ig to be 
put away, and you are to manifest 
only that which is good. 

32. And be ye kind one to another. 
Benignant, mild, courteous, polite— 
xenerol. 1 Pet. iii. 8. Christianity 
produces true courtcousness,.or po- 
liteness. It does not make one rough, 
crabbed, sour ; nor does it dispose its 
followers to violate the proper rules 
of social intercourse. ‘The secret ot 
true politeness is benevolence, or a 
desire to make others happy; anda 
Christian should be the most polite 
of men. There is no religion in a 
sour, misanthropic temper; none in 
rudeness, stiffness, and repulsiveness ; 
none in violating the rules of good 
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*one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. 


@ Mat.6.14. 


breeding. There is a hollow-hearted 
politeness, indeed, which the Chris- 


tian is not to aim at or copy. His 


politeness is to be based on kindness; 
Col. iii. 12. His courtesy is to be 
the result of love, good-will, and a 
desire of the happiness of all others ; 
and this will prompt to the kind of 
conduct that will render his inter- 
course. with others agreeable and pro- 
firable. { Tender-hearted. Having a 
lreart disposed to pity and compassion, 
and especially disposed to show kind- 
ness to the faults of erring brethren ; 
for so the connection demands. {| J°or- 
giving one another; see Notes on 
Matt. vi. 12. € As God for Ci rist’s 
sake hath foryiven you. As God, on 
account of what Christ has suffered 
and done, has pardoned you. Tle 
has done it, (1.) freely—without merit 
on your part—when we were confess- 
edly in the wrong. (2.) Fully; he 
hay forgiven every offence. (3.) Li- 
derally; he has forgiven many of- 
fences, for our sins have been in- 
numerable. This is to be the rule 
which we are to observe in forgiving 
others. We are to do it freely, /ully, 
liberally. The forgiveness is to be 
entire, cordial, constant. We are not 
to rake. up old offences, and charge 


them again upon them; we are to- 


treat them as though they had not 
offended, for so God treats us. Learn, 
(1.) That the forgiveness of an of- 
fending brother is-a purty which we 
are not at libery to neglect. (2.) 
The peace and happiness of the church 
depend on it. All are liable to offend 
their brethren, as all areliable to offend 
God; all need forgiveness of one an- 
other, as we all need it of God. (3:) 
There is no danger of carrying it too 
far. Let the rule be observed, ‘“ As 
God haz forgiven you, so do you for- 
give others.” Let a man recollect 
his own sins and follies; let him look 
over his life, and see how often he 
has offended God; let him remember 
that all has been forgiven ; and then, 


fresh with this feeling, let him go and | 
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CHAPTER V. 
E ye therefore followersof God, 
as dear children; 


meet an offending brother, and say, 
‘‘ My brother, I forgive you. Ido it 
frankly. fully, wholly. So Christ has 
forgiven me; so I forgive you. The 
offence shall be no more remembered. 
It shall not be referred to in our in- 
tercourse to harrow up your feelings ; 
it shall not diminish my love for you ; 
it shall not prevent my uniting with 
you in doing good. Christ treats me, 
a poor sinner, as a friend; and so J 
will treat you.” 
CHAPTER V. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

This chapter is a continuation of 
the practical exhortations commenced 
in chap. iv.. It comprises the following 
points, or subjects : 

1. The exhortation to be followers 
of God, and to walk in love; ver. 1, 2. 

2 The duty of avoiding the impure 
practices of the surrounding heathen, 
and of wholly breaking off from the 
vices in which even they themselves 
had indulged, before their conversion 
to Christianity ; ver. 3—17. 

3. The apostle cautions them par- 
ticularly against the use of wine, and 
the revelry which attends its. use, and 
exhorts them rather to engage in the 
exercises to which the Holy Spirit 
would prompt them, and to the ser- 
vices of praise and thanksgiving ; ver. 
18—20. 

4. He exhorts them to mutual sub- 
jection ; and particularly enjoing on 
wives the duty of being subject to 
their husbands; ver. 21—24. 

5. The chapter closes with a state- 
ment of the duty of husbands to love 
their wives, illustrated by that which 
Christ showed for the church; ver. 
25 —33. 

1. Be ye therefore followers of God. 
Gr., “Betmitators—puunrai~ of God.” 
The idea is not that they were to be 
the friends of God, or numbered 
among his followers, but that they 
were to ¢tmitatée him in the particular 
thing under consideration. The word 
“ therefore’’— od»—connects this with 
the previous chapter, where he |:ad 
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himself for us, an offering and a 


also hath loved us, and hath given | sacrifice to God ‘or a ¢ sweet-smell- 


a John13.31:Le.1.9. 


— — 


been exhorting them to kindness, and 
to a spirit of forgiveness, and he here 
entreats them to imitate God, who 
was always kind and ready to forgive ; 
comp. Matt. v. 44—47: As he for- 
gives us (chap. iv. 32), we should be 
ready to forgive others; as he has 
borne with our faults, we should bear 
with theirs; as he is ever ready to 
hear our cry when we ask for mercy, 
we should be ready to hear others 
when they desire to be forgiven ; and 
as he is never weary with doing us 
good, we should never be weary in 
oenefiting them. J 4s dear children. 
The meaning is, “‘as those children 
which are beluved follow the example 
of a father, so we, who are beloved of 
God, should follow his example.” 
What a simple rule this is! And how 
much contention and strife would be 
avoided if it were followed! If every 
Christian who is angry, unforgiving, 
and unkind, would just ask himself 
the question, ‘ How does God treat 
me ?’”’ it would save all the trouble 
and heart-burning which ever exists 
in the church, 

2. And walk in love, That is, let 
your lives be characterized by love ; 
let that be evinced in all your deport- 
ment and conversation ; sce Notes on 
John xiii. 84. As Christ also hath 
loved us. Weare to evince the same 
love for one another which he has 
done for us. Te showed his love by 
giving himself to die for us, and we 
should evince similar love to one an- 
other; 1 John iii. 16 { And hath 
given himself for us. ‘This is evi- 
dently added by the apostle to show 
what he meant by saying that Christ 
loved us, and what we ought to do to 
evince our love for each other. The 
strength of his love was so great that 
he was willing to give himself up to 
fleath on our account; our love for our 
brethren should be such that we would 
be willing to do the same thing for 
them; 1 John iii. 16, J An offering. 
The word here used—sesrgoge— means ; 
properly that which is offered to God } 


ing savour, 


in any way; or whatever it may be 
It is, however, in the Scriptures, 
commonly used to denote an offering 
without blood—a thank-offering—and 
thus is distinguished from a Sacrifice 
or a bloody oblation. The word oc- 
curs only in Acts xxi 26; xxiv. 17: 
Rom. xv. 16; Eph. v. 2; Heb. x. 5, 
8, 10, 14, 18. It means here that he 
regarded himself as an offering to 
God. J And a sacrifice. Susiay. 
Christ is here expressly calleda Sacri- 
fice—the usual word in the Scriptures 
to denote a proper sacrifice. A sacri- 
fice was an offering made to God by 
killing an animal and burning it on 
an altar, designed to make atonement 
for sin. It always implied the killing 
of the animal as an acknowledgment 
of the sinner that /4e deserved to die. 
It was the giving up of life, which 
was supposed to reside in the blood 
(see Notes on Rom. iii. 26), and hence 
it was necessary that blood should be 
shed. Christ was such a sacrifice ; 
and his love was shown: in his being 


‘willing that his ‘blood should be shed 


tosavemen. (J For a sweet-smelling 
savour; see Notes on 2 Cor. ii. 15, 
where the word savour is explained. 
The meaning here is, that the offer- 
ing which Christ made of himself to 
God, was like the grateful and pleasant 
smell of incense, that is, it was accep- 
table to him. It was an exhibition 
of benevolence with which he was 
pleased, and it gave him the oppor- 
tunity of evincing his own benevolence 
in the salvation of men. ‘The mean- 
ing of this in the connection here is 
that the offering which Christ made 
was one of love. So, says Paul, do 
you love one another. Christ sacri= 
ticed himself by /ove, and that sacri- 
fice was acceptable to God. So de 
you show love one to another. Sacri- 
fice every thing which opposes it, and 
it will be acceptable to God. He will 
approve all which is designed to pro- 
mote love, as he approved the sacri- 
fice which was made, under the in- 
fluence of love, by his Son. 
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% But fornication, ¢ and all un- 
cleanness, or covetousness, let it 


a 1Cor.6.18; 1Thes.4.3. 


8. But fornication. A common 
vice among the heathen then as it is 
now, and one into which they were in 
special danger of falling; see Notes 
on Rom. i. 29; 1 Cor. vi.18. 4 And 
all uncleanness. Impurity of life; 
see Notes on Rom.i 24; comp. Rom. 
vi. 19; Gal. v.19; Eph. iv. 19; Col. 
iii. 5. J Or covetousness. The con- 
nection in which this word is found is 
remarkable. It is associated with the 
lowest and most debasing vices, and 
this, as well as those vices, was not 
once to be named among them. What 
was Paul’s estimate then of covetous- 
ness? He considered it as an odious 
and abominable vice ; a vice to be re- 
garded in the same light as the most 
gross sin, and as wholly to be abhorred 
by all who bore the Christian name; 
see ver. 5. The covetous man, ac- 
cording to Paul, is to be ranked with 
the sensual, and with idolaters (ver. 
5), and with those who are entirely 
excluded from. the kingdom of God. 
Is this the estimate in which the vice 
is held now? Is it the view which 
professing Christians take of it? Do 
we not feel that there is a great dif- 
ference between a covetous man and 
a man of impure and licentious life? 
Why is this? Because, (1) it is so 
common; (2.) because it is found 
among those who make pretensions to 
refinement and even religion; (3.) 
because it is not so easy to define what 
is covetousness, as it is to define im- 
purity of life; and (4.) because the 
public conscience is seared, and the 
mind blinded to the low and grovelling 
character of thesin. Yet is not the 
view of Paul the right view? Who is 
a covetous man? Aman who, in the 
pursuit of gold, neglects his soul, his 
intellect, and bis heart. Aman who, 
in this insatiable pursuit, is regardless 
of justice, truth, charity, faith, prayer, 
peace, comfort, usefulness, conscience; 
and who shall say that there is any 
vice more debasing or degrading than 
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not be once named ® among you, 

as becometh saints 5 

4 Neither filthiness, nor foolish 
b chap.5.12. 


regarded as deserving the same rank 
in the public estimation with the most 
vicious, and when To cover will be 
considered as much opposed to the 
spirit of the gospel as any of the vices 
here named. When that time shall 
come, the world’s conversion will pro- 
bably be not a distant event. { Let 
it not be once named among you. 
That is, let it not exist; let there be 
no occasion for mentioning such a 
thing among you; let it be wholly un- 
known. This cannot mean that it is 
wrong to mention these vices for the 
purpose of rebuking them, or caution- 
ing those in danger of committing 
them—for Paud himself in this man- 
ner mentions them here, and fre- 
quently elsewhere—but that they 
should not exist among them. {J As 
As befits the char- 
acter of Christians, who are regarded 
as holy. Literally, ‘“‘as becometh 
holy ones” — arias. 

4. Neither filthiness. That is, ob- 
scene, or indecent conversation. Lit- 
erally, that which is shameful, or de- 
formed —airyzérns. The ward doesnot 
elsewhere occurin the New Testament. 
{ Nor foolish talking. This word— 
peopodroyia— doesnot occur elsewhere in 
the New Testament. It means that 
kind of talk which is insipid, senseless, 
stupid, foolish ; which is not fitted to 
instruct, edify, profit—the idle chitchat 
whichis so common inthe world. The 
meaning is, that Christians should aim 
to have their conversation sensible, 
serious, sincere — remembering the 
words of ‘the Lord Jesus, “ that every 
idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereofin the day of 
judgment ;” Matt. xii. 36. (| Nor jest- 
tng. wvreeataia. This word occurs 
also nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. It properly means, that which 
is well-turned (eo —well, and reera— 
to turn); and then that which is sport- 
ive, refined, courteous ; and then ur- 
banity, humour, wit ; and then jesting, 


this? The time may come, there- | levity—which is evidently the meaning 


fore, when the covetous man will be ' here. 


The apostle would not forbid 
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talking, nor jesting, which ¢ are 


not convenient ; but rather giving | whoremonger, 


of thanks. 


courteousness, or refinement of man- 
ners (comp. 1 Pet. iii. 8), and the 
reference, therefore, must be to that 
which is light and trifling in conver- 
sation; to that which is known among 
us asjesting. It may be observed, (1.) 
that courteousness is not forbidden in 
the Scripturee, but is positively re- 
quired; 1 Pet. iii. 8. (2.) Cheerfulness 
is not forbidden—forif any thing can 
make cheerful, it is the hope of heaven. 
(3.) Pleasantry cannot be forbidden. 
I mean that quiet and gentle humour 
that arises from good-nature, and that 
makes one good-natured in spite of 
himself. Such are many of the poems 
of Cowper, and many of the essays of 
Addison in the “Spectator’—a benevo- 
lent humour which disposes us tosmile, 
but not tobe malignant; to be good- 
natured, but not toinspirelevity. But 
levity andjesting,though often manifes- 
ted by ministers and other Christians, 
are as inconsistent with true dignity 
as with the gospel. Where were they 
seen in the conversation of the Re- 
deemer? Where in the writings of 
Paul? 9 Which are not convenient. 
That is, which are not fit or proper ; 
which do not become the character of 
Christians; Notes, Rom.i. 28. Chris- 
tians should be grave and serious— 
though cheerful and pleasant. They 
should feel that they have great inter- 
ests at stake, and that the world has 
too, They are redeemed—not to 
make sport ; purchased with precious 
blood— for other purposes than to make 
men laugh. They are soon to be in 
heayen-— and a man who has any im- 
pressive sense of that will habitually 
feel that he has much else to do than to 
make men laugh. The true course of 
life is midway between moroseness and 
levity ; sournesa and lightness ; harsh- 
ness andjesting. Be benevolent, kind, 
cheerful, bland, courteous, but serious. 
Be solemn, thoughtful, deeply impress- 
ed with the presence of God and with 
eternal things, but pleasant, affable, 
and benignant. Think not a smile 
sinfal ; but think not levity and jesting 
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harmless. { But rather giving of 
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5 For this ye know, that > no 
nor unclean person 


@ Ro. 1.28. 6 He.13.4; Re.22.15. 


thanks. Thanks to God, or praises 
are more becoming Christians than 
jesting. The idea here seems to be, 
that such employment would be far 
more appropriate to the character of 
Christians, than idle, trifling, and in- 
delicateconversation. Instead, there- 
fore, of ineeting together for low wit 
and jesting ; for singing songs, and for 
the vulgar discourse which often at- 
tends such “gatherings” of friends, 
Paul would have them come together 
for the purpose of praising God, and 
engaging in his service. Men are 
social in their nature ; and if they do 
not assemble for good purposes, they 
will for bad ones. It is much more 
appropriate to the character of Chris- 
tians to come together to sing praises 
to God, than to sing songs; to pray 
than to jest; to converse of the things 
of redemption than to tell anecdotes, 
and to devote the time to a contem- 
plation of the world to come, than to 
trifles and nonsense. 

5. For this know. Be assured of 
this. The object hereis, to deter from 
indulgence in those vices by the solemn 
assurance that no one who committed 
them could possibly be saved. { Nor 
unclean person. No one of corrupt 
and licentious life can be saved ; see 
Rev. xxii. 15. YNor covetous man,who 
is anidolater. That is, he bestows on 
money the affections due to God; see 
Col. iii. 5. To worship money is as 
real idolatry as to worship a block of 
stone. Ifthis be so, what an idolatrous 
world is this!’ How many idolatrous 
are there in professedly Christian 
lands! How many, it is to be feared, 
in the church itself! And since every 
covetous man is certainly to be exclud- 
ed from the kingdom of God, how 
anxious should we be to examine our 
hearts, and to know whether this sin 
may not lie at our door! {j Hath any 
inheritance, &c. Such an one shall 
never enter heaven. This settles the 
inquiry about the final destiny ofa 
large portion of the world ; and thi: 
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nur covetous man, who ¢ isan idol- 
ater, hath any inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God. 


6 Let no man deceive & you 
a 0.3.5, 6 Je.29.8,9. 


_— 


solemn sentence our conscience and 


all our views of heaven approve. Let 
us learn hence, (1.) that heaven will 
be pure. (2.) That it will be a desir- 
able place — for who would wish to live 
always with the licentious and the 
impure ? (3.) It is right to reprove 
these vices and to preach against them. 
Shall we not be allowed to preach 
against those sins which will certainly 
exclude men from heaven? (4.) A 
large part of the world is exposed to 
the wrath of God. What numbers are 
covetous! What multitudes are li- 
centious! In how many places is li- 
centiousness openly and unblushingly 
practised! Inhowmany more places in 
secret! And in how many more is the 
heart polluted, whilethe external con- 
duct is moral ; the soul corrupt, while 
the individual moves in respectable 
society! (5.) What a world of shame 
will hell be! How dishonourable and 
disgraceful to be damned for ever, and 
to linger on in eternal fires, because the 
man was TOO POLLUTED to be admitted 
into pure society! Here, perhaps, he 
moved in fashionable life, and was rich 
and honoured, and flattered ; there he 
will be sent down to hell because his 
whole soul was corrupt, and because 
God would not suffer heaven to be 
contaminated by his presence! (6.) 
What doom awaits the covetous man! 
He, like the sensualist, is to be ex- 
cluded from the kingdom of God. 
And what is to be his doom? Will 
he have a place apart from the com- 
mon damned—a golden palace and a 
bed of down in hell? No. It willbe 
no small part of his aggravation that 
he will be doomed to spend an eter- 
nity with those in comparison with 
whom on earth, perhaps, he thought 
himself to be pure as an angel of 
light. (7.) With this multitude of 
the licentious and the covetous, will 
sink to hell all who are not renewed 
and sanctified. What a prospect for 
tLe gay, the fashionable, the moral, 
the amiable, and the lovely, who have 
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with vain words: for because of 
these things cometh the wrath of 
God upon the children of ! dis- 


obedience. 
lor, unbelief. 


no religion! For all the impenitent 
and the unbelieving, there is but one 
home in eternity. Hell is less terri- 
ble from its penal fires and its smoke 
of torment, than from its being made 
up of the profane, the sensual, and 
the vile; and its supremest horrors 
arise from its being the place where 
shali te gathered all the corrupt and 
unholy dwellers in a fallen world ; all 
who are so impure that they cannot 
be admitted into heaven. Why then 
will the refined, the moral, and the 
amiable not be persuaded to seek the 
society of a pure heaven? to be 
prepared for the world where holy 
beings dwell ? 


6. Let no man deceive you. Let 


‘no one by artful pleas persuade you 


that there will be no danger from 
practising these vices, We may sup- 
pose that they would be under strong 
temptations to mingle in the gay and 
festive scenes where these vices were 
not frowned on, or where they were 
practised; or that they might be 
tempted to commit them by some of 
the plausible arguments which were 
then used for their indulgence. Many 
of their friends may have been in these 
circles ; and they would endeavour to 
convince them that such were the cus- 
toms which had been long practised, 
and that there could be no harm still 
in their indulgence. Not a few phi- 
losophers endeavoured, as is well 
known, to defend some of these prac- 
tices, and even practised them them- 
selves ; see Notes on Rom. i. It re- 
quired, therefore, all the authority 
of an apostle to convince them, that 
however plausible were the arguments 
in defence of them, they certainly ex- 
posed those who practised them to 
the wrath of God. J For because 
of these things cometh the wrath of 
God ; see Notes on Rom. i. 18; ii. 
8, 9. Upon the children of dis- 
obedience ; see Notes on Matt. i. 1; 
Rom. ii. 8. 

7. Be not ye therefore partakers 
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7 Be not ye therefore partakers 
with them, 

8 For 4 ye were sometimes dark- 
ness, but now are ye light > in the 
Lord : walk 4s children ¢ of light ; 

9 (For the fruit 4 of the Spirit 
s in all goodness and righteousness 
ind truth ;) 


¢ chap.2.11,12, b1Th.5.5. 


@ Ga.5.22,&c¢. 


¢e John 12.36. 


with them. Since these things dis- 
please God and expose to his wrath, 
avoid them. 

8. For ye were sometimes dark- 
ness ; see Notes on chap. ii. 11, 12; 
1 Cor. vi. 11. ‘The meaning here is, 
that they were themselves formerly 
sunk in the same ignorance, and 
practised the same abominations. 
¥ But now are ye light in the Lord. 
Light is the emblem of happiness, 
knowledge, holiness. The meaning 
is, that they had been enlightened by 
the Lord to see the evil of these prac- 
tices, and that they ought, therefore, 
to forsakethem. YJ Walk as children 
of light ; see Notes on Matt. i. 1, on 
the use of the word son, or children. 
The meaning here is, that they should 
live as became those who had been en- 
lightened to see the evil of sin, and the 
beauty of virtue and religion ; comp. 
John xii. 36, where the same phrase 
occurs. 

9. For the fruit of the Spirit. That 
is, since the Holy Spirit through the 
gospel produces goodness, righteous- 
ness, and truth, see that you exhibit 
these in your lives, and thus show that 
you are the children of light. On the 
fruits of the Spirit, see Notes on Gal. 
v. 22, 23. Q Is tn all goodness. Is 
seen in producing all kinds of good- 
ness. He who is not good is neta 
Christian, 

10. Proving what ts acceptable unto 
the Lord. That is, “ Walk as chil- 
dren of light (ver. 8), thus showing 
what is acceptable to the Lord.” 
Rosenmiiller supposes that the par- 
ticiple is used here instead of the 
imperative. The meaning is, that by 
so living you will make a fair trial of 
what is acceptable tothe Jiord. The 
result on your happiness in this life 
and the next, will be such as to show 
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10 Proving ¢ what is acceptable 
unto the Lord. 

11 And haves no fellowship with 
the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but rather reprove 9 them. 

12 For it is a shame even to 
speak of those things which are 
done of them in secret. 


e Ro.12.2, S 1C0.5.8,11, 
g 1Ti.5.20; 


that such a course is pleasing in his 
sight. Dr. Chandler, however, renders 
it as meaning that by this course they 
would show that they discerned and 
approved of what was acceptable to 
the Lord. See Notes on Rom. xii. 2, 
where a similar form of expression 
occurs. 

ll. And have no fellowship. See 
the sentiment here expressed fully ex- 
plained in the Noteson 2 Cor. vi. 14 
—18. ¥ Theunfruitful works. The 
deeds of darkness that produce no 
benefit to the body or the soul. The 
word unfraitful is here used in con- 
trast with the “fruit of the Spirit,” 
ver. 9. (J But -rather reprove them. 
By your life, your conversation, and 
all your influence. This is the busi- 
ness of Christians. Their lives should 
be a standing rebuke of a sinful world, 
and they should be ever ready to ex- 
press their disapprobation of its wick- 
edness in every form. 

12. For itis a shame even to speak, 
&c.; comp. Notes, Rom. i. 24 — 32. 
It is stilla shame to speak of the 
practices of the heathen. Mission- 
aries tell us that they cannot describe 
the images on the car of Juggernaut, 
or tell us. what is done in the idol 
temples. All over the world the same 
thing istrue. The cheek of modesty 
and virtue would be suffused with 
shame at the very mention of what is 
done by the worshippers of idols; and 
the same is true of what is done by 
multitudes in Christian Jands, who 
are not worshippers of idols. Their 
deeds cannot be described in the cir- 
cles of the refined and the delicate ; 
they cannot be told in the presence 
of mothers and sisters, Is there not 
emphasis here in the words “even to 
SPEAK of these things!’ If the apos- 
tle would not allow them to name 
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18 But all things that are } re-| light: for whatsoever doth make 


proved are made manifest ¢ by the 
1 or, discovered. 


those things, or to speak of them, is 
it wise or safe for Christians now to 
be familiar with the accounts of those 
practices of pollution, and for minis- 
ters to portray them in the pulpit, 
and for the friends of “moral reform ” 
to describe them before the world ? 
The very naming of those abomina- 
tions often produces improper associa- 
tions in the mind; the description 
creates polluting images before the 
imagination; the exhibition of pic- 
tures, even for the purpose of con- 
demning them, defiles the soul. 
There are some vices which, from 
the corruptions of the human heart, 
cannot be safely described, and it is 
to be feared that, under the plea of 
faithfulness, many have done evil by 
exciting improper feelings, where 
they should have only alluded to the 
crime, and then spoken in thunder. 
Paul did not describe these vices, he 
denounced them; he did not dwell 
upon them long enough for the ima- 
gination to find employment, and to 
corrupt the soul. He mentioned the 
vice — and then he mentioned the 
wrath of God; he alluded to the sin, 
and then he spoke of the exclusion 
from heaven; comp. Notes on 1 
Cor. vi. 18. 9 Which are done of 
them in secret. Many have supposed 
that there is an allusion here to the 
‘““mysteries” which were celebrated 
in Greece, usually at night, and far 
from,the public eye. Many of these 
were indeed impure and abomina- 
ble, but there is no necessity for 
supposing that there is such an allu- 
sion here. The reference may be to 
the vices which were secretly prac- 
tised then as now; the abominations 
which flee from the eye ofday,and which 
are performed far from thepublic gaze. 

13. But all things that are re- 
proved. Marg., discovered, The 
word here used properly means proved, 
demonstrated, reproved, or convicted 
(see Notes on John xvi. 8); but it 
seems here to be used in the sense of 
disclosed, or discovered. The sense 
is, that 2s true nature is demonstrat- 


ed; that is, it is made known. 


manifest is light. 
a John 3.20,21, 


{ Are 
made manifest by the light. The 
sense is, “light is the means of 
secing what things are. We discern 
their form, nature, appearance, by it. 
So it is with the gospel—the light of 
the world. It enables us to see the 
true nature of actions. They are 
done in darkness, and are Jike objects 
in the dark. Their form and nature 
cannot then be known; but, when 
the light shines, we see what they 
are ;’’ comp. Notes on John iii. 20, 
21. GY For whatsoever doth make 
manifest ts light. ‘ Anything which 
will show the real form and nature of 
an object, deserves to be called light.” 
Of the truth of this, no one can doubt. 
The meaning in this connection is, 
that that system which discloses the 
true nature of what is done by the 
heathen, deserves to be considered as 
light; and that the gospel which 
does this, should be regarded as a 
system of light and truth. It dis- 
closes their odiousness and vileness, 
and it stands thus in strong contrast 
with all the false and abominable sys- 
tems which have upheld or produced 
those vices. 

14. Wherefore he saith. Marg., 
or tt. Amd Aiyu. The meaning may 
be, either that the Lord says, or the 
Scripture. Much difficulty has been 
experienced in endeavouring to as- 
certain where this is said. It is 
agreed on all hands that it is not 
found, in so many words, in the Old 
Testament. Some have supposed 
that the allusion is to Isa. xxvi. 19, 
“Thy dead men shall live —awake 
and sing, ye that dwell in the dust, 
for thy dew is as the dew of herbs,” 
&c. But the objections to this are 
obvious and conclusive. (1.) This 
is not a quotation of that place, nor 
has it a resemblance to it, except it 
the word ‘‘awake.” (2.) The pas- 
sage in Isaiah refers to a different 
matter, and has a different sense al- 
together ; see Notes on the passage. 
To make it refer to those to whom 
the gospel comes, is most forced and 
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14 Wherefore ! he saith, A wake | the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
thou that sleepest, and arise from | light, 


lor, i. 


unnatural. Others have supposed 
that the reference is to Isa. lx. 1—8, 
‘* Arise, shine; for thy light is come,” 
&c. But the objection to this is not 
less decisive. (1.) It is not a quota- 
tion of that passage, and the resem- 
blance is very remote, if it can be 
seen at all. (2.) That is addressed 
to the church, calling on her to let 
her light shine; this, to awake and 
arise from the dead, with the assur- 
ance that Christ would give them 
light. The exhortation here is to 
Christians, to avoid the vices of the 
heathen around them; the exhorta- 
tion in Isaiah is to the church, to 
rejoice and exult in view of the fact 
that the day of triumph had come, 
and that the heathen were to be con- 
verted, and to come in multitudes 
and devote themselves to God. In 
the design of the two passages there 
is no resemblance. Some have sup- 
posed that the words are taken from 
some book among the Hebrews which 
is now lost. Epiphanius supposed 
that it was a quotation from a pro- 
phecy of Elijah ; Syncellus and Eu- 
thalius, from some writing of Jere- 
miah ; Hippolytus, from the writing 
of some now unknown prophet. Je- 
rome supposed it was taken from 
some apocryphal writings. Grotius 
supposes that it refers to the word 
light in ver. 18, and that the sense 
is, * That light says; that is, that a 
man who is pervaded by that light, 
let him so say to another.”” Heu- 
mann, and after him Storr, Michael- 
is, and Jennings (Jewish Ant. ii. 252), 
suppose that the reference is to a 
song or hymn that was sung by the 
early Christians, beginning in this 
manner, and that the meaning is, 
“ Wherefore, as it is said in the 
hymns which we sing, 
‘ Awake, thou that sleepest ; 


Arise from the dead 3 
Christ shall give thee light.’ ” 


Others have supposed that there is 
an allusion to a sentiment which pre- 
vailed among the Jews, respecting 


S 9.60.1, 


the significancy of blowing the trum- 
pet on the first day of the month, or 
the feast of the new moon. Maimo- 
nides conjectures that that call of 
the trumpet, especially in the month 
Tisri, in which the great day of atone- 
ment occurred, was designed to sig- 
nify a special call to repentance; 
meaning, ‘‘ You who sleep, arouse 
from your slumbers ; search and try 
yourselves ; think on your Creator, 
repent, and attend to the salvation of 
the soul.” Burder, in Ros. Alt. u. 
neu. Morgenland, in loc. But all 
this is evidently conjecture. I see 
no evidence that Paul meant to make 
@ quotation at all, Why may we not 
suppose that he speaks as an inspired 
man, and that he means to say, simply, 
that God now gives this command, or 
that God now speaks in this way? 
The sense then would be, ‘‘ Be sepa- 
rate from sinners. Come out from 
among the heathen. Do not mingle 
with their abominations; do not 
name them. You are the children 
of light; and God says to you, awake 
from false security, rouse from the 
death of sin, and Christ shal] en- 
lighten you.”’ Whatever be the ori- 
gin of the sentiment in this verse, it 
is worthy of inspiration, and accords 
with all that is elsewhere said in the 
Scriptures, 


[The grand objection to thisview of our au- 
thor is, that the apostle evidently introduces 
a citation. In the writings of Paul, the form 
dio Atyes ig never used in any other sense. 
Whence then is the quotation taken? ‘Lhere 
is nothing absurd in supposing, with Scott 
and Guyse, that the apostle gives the general 
sense of the Old ‘estament prophecies con 
cerning the calling of the Gentiles. But Isa. 
1x.1—3, bears a sufficiently close resemblance to 
the passage in Ephesians, to vindicate the very 
commonly received opinion, that the apustle 
quotes that prophecy, in which the subject is 
the increase of the Church by the accession of 
the heathen nations. The church is called to 
arise and shine, and the apostle reminds the 
converted Ephesians of their loity vocation, 
It forms no very serious objection, that be- 
tween the place in Isaiah and that in Ephesians, 
there are certain verbal discrepancies. No 
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ype will make much: of this, who remembers, 
nat ina multitude of cases similar variations 
occur, the apostles contenting themselves 
with giving the sense of the places to which 
they refer. “ Accordingly,” says Dr. Dod- 
ridge, ‘‘the sense of the passage before us is 
so fairly deducible from the words of Isa‘ah, 
that I do not see any necessity of having re- 
course to this supposition,” viz., that the quo- 
tation was from an apocryphal book ascribed 
to Jeremiah.) 


T Awake thou that sleepest. Arouse 
from a state of slumber and false secur- 
ity. Sleep and death are striking repre- 
sentations of the state in which men 
are by nature. In sleep we are, though 
living, insensible to any danger that 
may be near; we are unconscious of 
what may be going on around us; we 
hear not the voice of our friends ; we 
see not the beauty of the grove or the 
landscape ; we are forgetful of our real 
tharacter and condition. So with the 
sinner. It is as if his faculties were 
locked in a deep slumber. Je hears 
not when God calls; he has no sense 
of danger; he is insensible to the 
beauties and glories of the heavenly 
world; he is forgetful of his true 
character and condition. To see all 
this, he must be first awakened; and 
hence this solemn command is ad- 
dressed toman. Ile must rouse from 
this condition, or he cannot be saved. 
But can he awaken himself? Is it not 
the work of God to awaken a sinner ? 
Can he rouse himself to a sense of 
his condition and danger ? How do we 
do in other things? The man that is 
sleeping on the verge of a dangcrous 
precipice we would approach, and 
say, ‘*Awake, youareindanger.”’ The 
child that is sleeping quietly in its bed, 
while the flames are bursting into 
the room, we would rouse, an¢ say, 
“Awake, or you will perish.’’ ‘Why 
not use the same language to the sin- 


ner slumbering on the verge of ruin,’ 


in a deep sleep, while the flames of 
wrath are kindling around hin? We 
have no difficulty in calling on sleepers 
elsewhere to awake when in danger; 
how can we have any difficulty when 
speaking to the sinner? {And arise 
from the dead. ‘The state ofthe sin- 
rer is often compared to death; sce 
Notes on chap. ii.1. Menareby nature 
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dead in sins; yet they must rouse from 
this condition, or they will perish. 
How singular, it may be said, to call 
uponthedeadtorise! owcould they 
raise themselves up ? Yet God speak 
thus to men, and commands them to 
rise from the death of sin. Tearn, 
then, (1.) That men are not dead in 
sin in any such sense that they are 
not moral agents, or responsible. (2.) 
That they are not dead in any such 
sense that they have no power of any 
kind. (3.) That it is right to call on 
sinners to arouse from their condition, 
and live. (4.) That they must put 
forth their efforts as if they were to 
begin the work themselves, without 
waiting for God to doit for them. 
They are to awake; they are to 
arise. It isnot God who is to awake ; 
itisnot Christ who isto arise. Itis the 
sinner who is to awake from his slum- 
ber, and arise from the state of death: 
nor is he to wait for God to do the 
work forhim. Q And Christ shall give 
thee light. Christ is the light of the 
world; see Notes on John i. 4, 9; viii. 
12; Uleb.i. 3. The idea here is, that if 
they will use all the powers with whic 
God has endowed them, and arouse 
from their spiritul slumber, and make 
an appropriate effort for salvation,then 
they may expect that Christ will shine 
upon them, and bless them in their 
efforts. ‘This is just the promise that 
we need, and it is all that we 
need, All that man can ask is, that 
if he will make efforts to be saved, 
God will bless those efforts, sothat they 
shall not be in vain. Faculties of 
mind have been given us to be em- 
ployed in securing our salvation ; and 
if we will employ them as they were 
intended to be employed, we may look 
for the divine aid ; if not, we cannot 
expect it. ‘‘God helps those who help 
themselves ;” and they who will make 
no effort for their salvation must perish 
as they who will make no effurt to 
provide food must starve. This com- 
mand was indeed addressed at first to 
Christians ; but it involves a principle 
which is applicable to all. Indeed, the 
language here is rather descriptive 
of the condition of impenitent sinners, 
than of Christians. In a far more 
important sense they are “asleep,"’ and 
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15 Seethen that ye walk ¢ circum- 
spectly, not as fools, but as wise, 
a Co.4.5. 


are “ dead ;”’ and with tbe more car- 
nestness, therefore, should they be 
entreated to awake, and to rise from 
the dead, that Christ may give them 
light. 

15. See then that ye walk cireum- 
spectly. Carefully, anxiously, soli- 
citous lest you fall into sin. The 
word rendered ‘“ circumspectly”— 
&xoibas—means diligently, and theidea 
here is, that they were to take special 
pains to guard against the temptations 
around them, and to live as they ought 
to. (Not as fools, but as wise. Not 
as the people of this world live, in- 
dulging in foolish pleasures and desires, 
but as those who have been taught 
to understand heavenly wisdom, and 
who have been made truly wise. 

16. Redeeming the time. The 
word here rendered redeeming, 
means to purchase; to buy up from 
the possession or power of any one ; 
and then to redeem, to set free—as 
from service or bondage ; Notes, Gal. 
ili. 18. Ilere it means, to rescue or 
recover our time from waste ; to im- 
prove it for great and important pur- 
poses. §f Because the days are evil. 
Because the times in which you live 
are evil. There are many allure- 
ments and temptations that would 
lead you away from the proper im- 
provement of time, and that would 
draw you into sin. Such were those 
that would tempt them to go to places 
of sinful indulgence and revelry. where 
their time would be wasted, and worse 
than wasted. As these temptations 
abounded, they ought therefore to be 
more especially on their guard against 
a sinful and unprofitable waste of 
time. This exhortation may be ad- 
dressed to all, and is applicable to all 
periods. The sentiment is, that we 
ought to be solicitous to improve our 
time to some useful purpose, because 
there are, inan evil world, so many 
temptations to wasteit. ‘Timeis given 
us for most valuable purposes. ‘lhere 
are things enough to be dune to oc- 
cupy it all, and no one need have it 
hang heavy on his hands. Ife that 
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16 Redeeming the time, because 
the days are evil.? 


b Ps.37.19. 


has a soul to be saved from eternal 
death, need not have onc idle moment. 
IIe that has a heaven to win, has 
enough to do to occupy all his time. 
Man has just enough given him toac- 
complish all the purposes which God 
designs, and God has not given him 
more thanenough. They redeem their 
time who employ it (1.) in gaining use- 
ful knowledge ; (2.) in doing good to 
others ; (3.) in employing it for the 
purpose of an honest livelihood for 
themselves and families; (4.)in prayer 
and self-examination to make the 
heart better; (5.) in seeking salva- 
tion, and in endeavouring to do the 
will of God. They are to redeem 
time from all that would waste and 
destroy it—like recovering marshes 
and fens to make them rich meadows 
and vineyards. There is time enough 
wasted by each sinner to secure the 
salvation of the soul; time enough 
wasted to do all that is needful to be 
done to spread religion around the 
world, and to save the race. We 
should still endeavour to redeem our 
time for the same reasons which are 
suggested by the apostle—because 
the days are evil. There are evil 
influences abroad; allurements and 
vices that would waste time, and from 
which we should endeavour to rescue 
it. There are evil influences tending 
to waste time (1.) in the allurements 
to pleasure and amusement in every 
place, and especially in cities ; (2.) in 
the temptations to novel-reading, con- 
suming the precious hours of proba- 
tion to no valuable purpose; (3.) in 
the temptations of ambition, most of 
the time spent for which is wholly 
thrown away, for few gain the prize, 
and when gained, it is all a bauble, 
not worth the effort ; (4.) in dissipation 
—for who can estimate theamount. of 
valuable time that is worse than thrown 
away in the places of revelry and dissi- 
pation; (5.) in wild and visionary 
plans—temptations to which abound in 
alllands, and pre-eminently in ourown; 
(6) and in luxurious indulgence—in 
dressing, and cating, and drinking. 
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17 Wherefore be ye not unwise, 
but understanding what @ the will 


of the Lord és. 
@ John 7.17. 


17. Be yenot unwise. Be net fools 
in the employment of your time, and 
in your manner of life. Show true 
wisdom by endeavouring to understand 
what the will of the Lord is, and then 
doing it. 

18. And be not drunk with wine. 
A danger to which they were exposed 
and a vice to which those around them 
were much addicted. Comp.Notes on 
Luke xxi. 84. It is not improbable 
that in this verse there is an allusion 
to the orgies of Bacchus, or to the 
festivals celebrated in honour of that 
heathen god. He was “‘the god of 
wine,” and during those festivals, men 
and women regarded it as an accept- 
able act of worship to become intoxi- 
cated, and with wild songs and cries to 
run through streets, and fields, and 
vineyards. To these things the apostle 
opposes psalms, and hymns, and spirit- 
ual songs, as much more appropriate 
modes of devotion, and would have the 
Christian worship stand outin strong 
contrast with the wild and dissolute 
habits of the heathen. Plato says, 
that while those abominable ceremon- 
ies in the worship of Bacchus con- 
tinued, it was difficult to find in all At- 
tica a single sober man. Rosenmiiller, 
Alt.u. neu. Morgenland, in/oc. On 
the subject of wine, and the wines used 
by the ancients, see Notes on John ii. 
10,11. We may learn from this verse 
(1.) that it was not uncommon in those 
times to become intoxicated on wine ; 
and (2.) that it was positively for- 
bidden. -All intoxication is prohibited 
in the Scriptures—no matter by what 
means it is produced. There is, tn fact, 
but one thing that produces intoxi- 
cation. It is alcohol—the poisonous 
substance produced by fermentation. 
This substance is neither created nor 
changed, increased nor diminished, by 
distillation. t exists in the cider, the 
heer, and the wine, after they are fer- 
mented, and the whole process of dis- 
tillation consists in driving it off by 
heat, and collecting it in a concentrat- 
ed form, and so that it may be pre- 
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18 And be not drunk ® withwine, 
wherein is excess; but be filled 
with the Spirit ; 

b Lu.21.34, 


‘served. But distilling does not make 


it, nor change it. Alcohol is precisely 
the same thing in the wine that it is 
in the brandy after it is distilled ; in 
the cider or the beer that it is in the 
whisky or the rum ; and why is it right 
to become intoxicated on it in one 
form rather than in another? Since 
therefore there is danger of intoxica- 
tion in the use of wine, as well as in 
the use of ardent spirits, why should 
we not abstain from one as well as the 
other? How can a man prove that it 
is right for him to drink alcohol in the 
form of wine, and that it is wrong for 
me to drink it in the form of brandy or 
rum? (J ‘Vherein is excess. There 
has been much difference of opinion 
about the word here rendered excess 
—éowrie, It occurs only in two other 
places in the New Testament, where 
it is rendered riot; Tit.i.6; 1 Pet. 
iv. 4. The adjective occurs once 
(Luke xv. 18),where it isrendered riot- 
ous. The word (derived, according 
to Passow, from a, and caga—to save, 
deliver) means that which is unsafe, 
not to be recovered ; lost beyond re- 
covery ; then that which is abandoned 
to sensuality and lust; dissoluteness, 
debauchery, revelry. The meaning 
here is, that all this follows the use of 
wine. Is it proper then for Cliris- 
tians to be in the habit of drinking it? 
“Wine is so frequently the cause of 
this, by the ungrateful abuse of the 
bounty of providence in giving it, that 
the enormity is represented bya very 
strong and beautiful figure as contain- 
ed in the very liquor.” Doddridge. 
j But be filled with the Spirit. The 

Toly Spirit, How much more appro- 
priate to Christians than to be filled 
with the spirit of intoxication and re- 


j velry! Let Christians, when about to 


indulge in a glass of wine, think ot 
this admonition. Let them remem- 
ber that their bodies should be the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, rather than 
a receptacle for intoxicating drinks. 
Was any man ever made a better 
Christian by the use of wine? Was 
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19 Speaking to yourselves ¢ in 
a Co.3.16. 


any minister ever better fitted to coun- 
sel an anxious sinner, or to pray, or to 
preach the gospel, by the use of intox- 
icating drinks? Let the history of 
wine-drinking and intemperate clergy- 
men answer. 

19. Speaking to yourselves. Speak- 
ing among yourselves, that is, endea- 
vouring to edify one another, and to 
promote purity of heart, by songs of 
praise. This has the force of a com- 
mand, and it is a matter of obligation 
on Christians. From the beginning, 
praise was an important part of public 
worship, and is designed to be to the 
end of the world; see Notes on 1 
Cor. xiv. 15. Nothing is more clear 
than thatit was practised by the Sa- 
viour himself and the apostles (see 
Matt. xxvi. 30), and by the primitive 
church, as well as by the great body 
of Christians in all ages. {| In psalms. 
The Psalms of David were sung by 
the Jews at the temple, and by the 
early Christians (Notes Matt. xxvi. 
30), and the singing of those psalms 
has constituted a delightful part of 
public worship inall ages. They speak 
the language of devotion at all times, 
and a large part of them are as well 
fitted to the services of the sanctuary 
now as they were when first composed. 
{ And hymns. It is not easy to de- 
termine precisely what is the differ- 
ence inthe meaning of the words here 
used, or to designate the kind of com- 
positions which were used in the early 
churches. A hymnis properly asong 
or ode in honour of God. Among the 
heathen it was a song in honour of 
some deity. With us now it denotes 
a short poem, composed for religious 
service, and sung in praise to God. 
Such brief poems were common among 
the heathen, and it was natural that 
Christians should early introduce and 
adopt them. Whether any of them 
were composed by the apostles it 1s 
impossible now to determine, though 
the presumption is very strong that 
if they had been they would have 
been preserved with as much care 
as their epistles, or as the Psalms. 
One thing is proved clearly by this 
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passage, that there were other com- 
positions used in the praise of God 
than the Psalms of David ; and if it 
was right then to make use of such 
compositions, it is now. They were 
not merely ‘ Psalms” that were 
sung, but there were hymns and odes. 
| Spiritual songs. Spiritual odes 
—dass. Odes or songs relating to 
spiritual things in contradistinction 
from those which were sung in places 
of festivity and revelry. An ode is 
properly a short poem or song adapt- 
ed to be set to music, or to be sung; 
a lyric poem. In what way these 
were sung, it is now vain to conjec- 
ture. Whether with or without in- 
strumental accompaniments; whether 
by a choir or by the assembly ; whe- 
ther by an individual only, or whether 
they were by responses, it is not pos- 
sible to decide from anything in the 
New Testament. It is probable that 
it would be done in the most simple 
manner possible. Yet as music con- 
stituted so important a part of the 
worship of the temple, it is evident 
that the early Christians would be by 
no means indifferent to the nature of 
the music which they had in their 
churches. And as it was so impor- 
tant a part of the worship of the hea- 
then gods, and contributed so much 
to maintain the influence of heathen- 
ism, it is nof unlikely that the early 
Christians would feel the importance 
of making their music attractive, and 
of making it tributary to the support 
of religion. If there is attractive 
music at the banquet, and in the thea- 
tre, contributing to the maintenance 
of amusements where God is forgot- 
ten, assuredly the music of the sanc- 
tuary should not be such as to disgust 
those of pure and refined taste. 
Q Singing. devrs5. The prevailing 
character of music in the worship of 
God should be vocal. If instruments 
are employed, they should be so sub- 
ordinate that the service may be cha- 
racterized as singing. {J And mak- 
ing melody. Melody is an agreeable 
succession of sounds ; a.succession so 
regulated and modulated as to please 
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songs, singing @ and making me- | 


lody in your > heart to the Lord ; 
a Ps.147.7. b Ps.57.7,8. 


ihe ear. It differs from harmony, 
inasmuch as melody is an agreeable 
succession of sounds by a single voice; 
harmony consists in the accordance 
of different sounds. It is not certain, 
however, that the apostle here had 
reference to what is properly called 
melody. The word which he uses— 
*)éa4a—means to touch, twitch, pluck 
—as the hair, the beard; and then 
to twitch a string—to twang it—as 
the string of a bow, and then the 
string of an instrument of music. It 
is most frequently used in the sense 
of touching or playing a lyre, or a 
harp; and then it denotes to make 
music in general, to sing— perhaps 
usually with the idea of being accom- 
panied with a lyre or harp. It is 
used, in the New Testament, only in 
Rom. v. 19; 1 Cor. xiv. 15, where it 
is translated sing ; in James vy. 18, 
where it is rendered sing psalms, and 
in the place before us. The idea 
here is, that of singing in the heart, 
or praising God fromtheheart. The 
psalms, and hymus, and songs were to 
be sung so that the heart should be 
engaged, and not so as to be mere 
music, or a mere external perform- 
ance. On the phrase “in the heart,” 
see Notes on 1 Cor. xiv. 15. J 7'o 
the Lord. In praise of the Lord, or 
addressed to him. Singing, as here 
meant, is a direct and solemn act of 
worship, and should be considered 
such as really as prayer. In singing 
we should regard ourselves as speak- 
ing directly to God, and the words, 
therefore, should .be spoken with a 
solemnity and awe becoming such a 
direct address.to the great Jehovah. 
So Pliny says of the early Christians, 
Carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere 
secum invicem — ‘and they sang 
among themselves hymns to Christ 
as God.” If this be the true nature 
and design of public psalmody, then 
it follows (1.) that all should regard 
it as an act of solemn worship in 
which they should engage—in heart 
at least, if they cannot themselves 
sing. (2.) Public psalmody should 
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20 Giving thanks ¢ always for 
all things unto God and the Father 
o 13.63.7. 


not be intrusted wholly to the light 
and gay ; to the trifling and careless 
part of a congregation. (3.) They 
who conduct this part of public wor- 
ship ought to be pious. The leader 
ought to be a Christian; and they 
who join in it ought also to give their 
hearts to the Redeemer. Perhaps it 
would not be proper to say absolutely 
that no one who is not a professor of 
religion should take part in the exer- 
cises of a choir in a church; but there 
can be no error in saying that such 
persons ought to give themselves to 
Christ, and to sing from the heart. 
Their voices would be none the less 
sweet ; their music no less pure and 
beautiful ; nor could their own plea- 
sure in the service be lessened. <A 
choir of sweet singers in a church — 
united in the same praises here — 
ought to be prepared to join in the 
same praises around the throne of 
God. 

20. Giving thanks always. This 
is probably designed to be connected 
with the preceding verse, and to de- 
note that the proper subject of psalms 
and hymns is thanksgiving and praise. 
This is indeed always the main de- 
sign, and should be so regarded; and 
this part of worship should be so con- 
ducted as to keep up in the heart a 
lively sense of the mercy and good- 
ness of God. {| For allthings. sap 
wévrew— for all things, or all persons. 
Dr. Barrow supposes that the mean- 
ing here is, that they were to give 
thanks for all persons, and to regard 
themselves as under obligations to 
give thanks for the mercies bestowed 
upon the human race, in accordance 
with the idea expressed in the Li- 
turgy. of the Episcopal church, “ We, 
thine unworthy servants, do give thee 
most humble and hearty thanks for 
thy goodness and loving-kindness to 
us, and to all men.” This idea is 
beautiful: and it accords with the 
requirements of the Scriptures else- 
where; 1 Tim. ii. 1. “I exhort, 
therefore, that first of all, suppli:a- 
tions, prayers, intercessions, and giv- 
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in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; 


ing of thanks, be made for all men.” 
Such is the duty of Christians ; and 
I see no departure from the fair 
meaning of the words here, in suppos- 
ing that the apostle may have de- 
signed to express such an idea. ‘The 
sense, according to tuis, would be, 
that we are to praise God for his gene- 
ral mercy to mankind; for all the 
happiness which mortals are permit- 
ted to enjoy ; for the love of God to 
mankind in creation, in providence, 
and in redemption—just as a grateful 
child will yive thanks for all the kind- 
ness shown to his brothers and sis- 
ters One obvious effect of this 
would be to overcome selfishness, and 
to make us rejoice in the happiness 
of others as well as in our own. 
Another effect would be to make us 
feel a deeper interest in the condition 
of our fellow creatures. Another 
would be to elevate and enlarge our 
conceptions of the goodness of God— 
directing the mind to wl the favours 
which he has bestowed on the race. 
Man has much for which to be grate- 
ful; and the duty of acknowledging 
the mercy of God to the race should 
not be forgotten. We are often 
prone so to magnify our calamities, 
and to contemplate the woes of the 
race, that we overlook the occasions 
for gratitude; and we should, there- 
fore, look upon the mercies which 
we enjoy as well as the miseries 
which we endure, that our hoarts may 
be right. Ife who looks only on his 
trials will soon find his mind soured 
aud complaining; he who endeavours 
tw find how many occasions for grati- 
tude he has, will soon find the burden 
of his sorrows alleviated, and bis mind 
tranquil and calm. Yet, if the words 
here are to be taken as in our trans- 
lation, ** for all things.” they are full 
of force and beauty. Atthe close of 
life, and in heaven, we shall see occa- 
sion to bless God for all his dealings 
with us. We shail see that we have 
not suffered one pang too much, or 
been required to perform one duty too 
severe. We shall see that all our 
afflictions, as well as our mercies, 
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21 Submitting yourselves one to 
another in the fear of God. 


were designed for our good, and were 
needful for us. Why then should we 
not bless God in the furnace as well 
as in the palace; on a bed of pain as 
well as on a bed of down; in want as 
well as when sitting down at the 
splendid banquet? God knows what 
is best for us; and the way in which 
he leads us, mysterious though it 
seem to be now, will yet be seen to 
have been full of goodness and mercy. 
Q Unto God and the Father. Or, 
‘““to God, even the Father.” It can- 
not mean to God as distinguished 
from the Father, or first to God and 
then to the Father, as if the Father 
were distinct from God. The mean- 
ing is, that thanks are to be given 
specially to God the Father —the 
great Author of all mercies, and tie 
source of all blessings. J Jn the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ. That 
is, through his mediation, or trusting 
in him; see Notes on John xiv. 13. 
The meaning is, that we are always 
to approach God through the media- 
tion of the Lord Jesus. When we 
ask for mercy, it is to be on his ac- 
count, or through his merits; when 
we plead for strength and grace to 
support us in trial, it is to be in de- 
pendence on him ; and when we give 
thanks, it is to be through him, and 
because it is through his intervention 
that we receive all blessings, and by 
his merits that even the gratitude of 
beings so sinful as we are can be ac- 
cepted. 

21. Submitting yourselves one to 
another. Maintaining due subordi- 
nation in the various relations of life. 
This general principle of religion, the 
apostle proceeds now to illustrate in 
reference to wives (ver. 22—24) ; to 
children (chap. vi. 1—3); and toser- 
vants, chap. vi. 5—8. At the same 
time that he enforces this duty of 
submission, however, he enjoins on 
others to use their authority in a pro- 
per manner, and gives solemn injunc- 
tions that there should be no abuse of 
power. Particularly he enjoins on 
husbands the duty of loving their 
wives with all tenderness (ver. 25—~ 
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22 Wives, * submit yourselves | unto your own husbands, as unto 


@ 1Pe.3.1,&c.; Co.3.18,&c. 


83); on fathers, the duty of treating 


their children so that they might 
easily obey them (chap. vi. 4); and 
on masters, the duty of treating their 
servants with kindness, remembering 
that they have a Master also in hea- 
ven; chap. vi. 9. The general mean- 
ing here is, that Christianity does not 
break up the relations of life, and 
produce disorder, lawlessness, and in- 
subordination ; but that it will con- 
firm every proper authority, and make 
every just yoke lighter. Infidelity is 
always disorganizing; Christianity, 
never. 

22, Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands. On this pas- 
sage, comp. Notes on 1 Cor. xi. 3—9. 
The duty of the submission of the 
wife to her husband is everywhere 
enjoined in the Scriptures; see 1 
Pet. iii. 1; Col. iii. 18; Titus ii. 5. 
While Christianity designed to ele- 
vate the character of the wife, and to 
make her a fit companion of an intel- 
ligent and pious husband, it did not 
intend to destroy all subordination 
and authority. Man, by the fact that 
he was first created; that the woman 
was taken from him; that he is bet- 
ter qualified for ruling than, she is, is 
evidently designed to be at the head 
of the little community that consti- 
tutes a family. In many other things, 
woman may be his equal; in loveli- 
ness, and grace, and beauty, and ten- 
derness, and gentleness, she is far his 
superior ; but these are not the quali- 
ties adapted for government. Their 
place is in another sphere ; and there, 
man should be as cautious about in- 
vading her prerogative, or abridging 
her liberty, as she should be about 
invading the prerogative that belongs 
tohim. In every family there should 
be a head—some one who is to be 
looked up to as the counsellor and the 
ruler ; some one to whom all should 
be subordinate. God-has given that 
prerogative to man; and no family 
prospers where that arrangement is 
violated. Within proper metes and 
limits, therefore, it is the duty of the 
wife to obey, or to submit herself to 


the Lord. 


her husband. Those limits are such 
as the following: 1. In domestic ar- 
rangements, the husband is to be re- 
garded as the head of the family ; and 
he has a right to direct as to the style 
of living, the expenses of the family, 
the clothing, dc. 2. In regard to the 
laws which are to regulate the family, 
he is the head. It is his to say what 
is to be done; in what way the chil- 
dren are to employ themselves, and 
to give directions in regard to their 
education, &c. 3. In business mat- 
ters, the wife is to submit to the hus- 
band. She may counsel with him, if 
he chooses; but the affairs of business 
and property are under his control, 
and must be leff at his disposal. 4. 
In everything, except that which re- 
lates to conscience and religion, he 
has authority. But there his author- 
ity ceases. He has no right to require 
her to commit an act of dishonesty, 
to connive at wrong-doing, to visit a 
place of amusement which her con- 
science tells her is wrong, nor has he 
aright to interfere with the proper 
discharge of her religious duties. He 
has no right to forbid her to go to 
church at the proper and usual time, 
or to make a profession of religion 
when she pleases. He has no right 
to forbid her endeavouring to exercise 
a religious influence over her children, 
or to endeavour to lead them to God. 
She is bound to obey God, rather than 
any man (see Notes on Acts iv. 19); 
and when even a husband interferes 
in such cases, and attempts to control 
her, he steps beyond his proper bounds, 
and invades the prerogative of God, 
and his authority ceases to be bind- 
ing. It ought to be said, however, 
that in order to justify her acting in- 
dependently in such a case, the fol- 
lowing things are proper: (1.) It 
should be really a case of conscience 
—a case where the Lord has plainly 
required her to do what she proposes 
to do—and not a mere matter of 
whim, fancy, or caprice. (2.) When 
a husband makes opposition to the 
course which a wife wishes to pur- 
sue in religious duties, it should 
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23 For the husband is the head 
of the wife, even as Christ is the 
head of the church : and he is the 
Saviour of the body 


lead her to re-examine the matter, 


to pray much over it, and to see whe- 
ther she cannot, with a good con- 
science, ccmply with his wishes. 
(3.) If she is convinced that she is 
right, she should still endeavour to 
see whether it is not possible to win 
him to her views, and to persuade 
him to accord with her; see 1 Pet. 
iii. 1. It is possible that, if she does 
right, he may be persuaded to do 
right also. (4.) If she is constrained, 
however, to differ from him, it should 
be with mildness and gentleness. 
There should be no reproach, and no 
contention. She should simply state 
her reasons, and leave the event to 
God. (5.) She should, after this, be 
a better wife, and put forth more and 
more effort to make her husband and 
family happy. She should show that 
the effect ofher religion has been to 
make her love her husband and child- 
ren more; to make her more and more 
attentive to her domestic duties, and 
more and more kind in affliction. By 
a life of pure religion, she should aim 
to secure what she could not by her 
entreaties—his consent that sheshould 
live as she thinks she ought to, and 
and walk to heaven in the path in 
which she believes that her Lord calls 
her. While, however, it is to be con- 
ceded that the husband has authority 
over the wife, and a right to command 
in all cases that do not pertain to the 
conscience, it should he remarked, (1) 
That hts command should be reason- 
able and proper. -(2.) He has no 
right to require anything wrong, or 
contrary to the will of God. (3.) 
WHERE coxMMANDS BEGIN in this rela- 
tion, HAPPINESS USUALLY ENDS; and 
the moment a husband requires a wife 
to do anything, it is usually a signal 
of departing or departed affection and 
peace. When there are proper feel- 
ings in both parties in this relation, 
there will be no occasion either to 
command orto obey. There should 
be such mutual Jove and confidence, 
that the known wish of the husband 
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24 Therefore as the church is 
subject unto Christ, so let the wives 
be to their own husbands in every 
thing. 


should be a law to the wife: and that 


the known desires of the wife should 
be the rule which he would approve. 
A perfect governmentis that where the 
known wish of the lawgiver is a suffi- 
cient rule to the subject. Such is the 
government of heaven ; and a family on 
earth should approximate as nearly 
as possible to that. As unto the 
Lord. As you would to the Lord, be- 
cause the Lord requires it, and has 
given to the husband this authority. 

23 For the husband is the head 
of the wife; see Notes on 1 Cor. xi. 3. 
q| As Christ is the head of the church. 
As Christ rules over the church, and 
has a right to direct and control it, 
q And he is the Saviour of the body. 
That is, of the church, represented as 
his body ; see Notes, chap.i.23. The 
idea here seems to be, that as Christ 
gave himself to save his body, the 
church ; as he practised self-denial and 
made it an object of intense solicitude 
to preserve that church, so ought the 
husband to manifest a similar solici- 
tude to make his wife happy, and to 
save her from want, affliction, and 
pain. He ought to regard himself as 
her natural protector; as bound to 
anticipate and provide for her wants ; 
as under obligation to comfort her in 
trial, even as Christ does the church. 
What a beautiful illustration of the 
spirit which a husband should manifest 
is the care which Christ has shown 
for his “‘ bride,’’ the church! see 
Notes on ver. 25—29. 

24. In every thing. In every thing 
which is not contrary to the will of 
God ; see Notes on ver. 23. 

25.Husbands, love your wives. The 
duty of the wife is to obey ; the right 
of the husband is to command. But 
the apostle would guard against the 
abuse of that right by enjoining the 
manifestation of such a spirit on the 
husband as would secure obedience on 
the part of the wife. He proceeds, 
therefore, to show, that the husband, 
in all his intercourse with the wife, 
should manifest the same spirit which 
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25 Husbands, love your wives, 
even as Christ also loved the church, 
und gave himself for it ; 


the Lord Jesus did towardsthe church; 


or, in other words, he holds up the 
conduct of the Redeemer towards the 
church, as the model for a husband to 
imitate. Ifahusband wished a rule 
that would be short, simple, clear, and 
efficacious, about the manner in which 
he should regard and treat his wife, he 
could not find a better one than that 
here suggested. § Even as Christ 
lovedthechurch. This was the strong- 
est love that has ever been evinced in 
this world. It follows, that ahusband 
is in no danger of loving his wife too 
much, provided she be not loved more 
than God. We are to make the love 
which Christ had for the church the 
model. Q And gave himself for it. 
Gave himself to die to redeem it. 
The meaning here is, that husbands 
are to imitate the Redeemer in this 
respect. As he gave himself to suffer 
on the cross to save the church, so we 
are to be willing to deny ourselves, 
and to bear toil and trial, that we may 
promote the happiness of the wife. It 
is the duty of the husband to toil for 
her support ; to provide forher wants ; 
to deny himself of rest and ease, if 
necessary, in order to attend un her 
in sickness ; to go before her in danger; 
to defend her if she isin peril; and to 
be ready to die to save ler, Why 
should he not be? If they ave ship- 
wrecked, and there is a single plank 
on which safety can be secured, should 
he not be willing to place her on that, 
and see her safe at all hazards to him- 
self? But there may be more implied 
in this than that a man is to toil, and 
even to lay down his life for the wel- 
fare of his wife. Christ laid down 
his life to save the church; anda hus- 
band should feel that it should be one 
great object of his life to promote the 
salvation of his wife. He is bound so 
to live as not to interfere with her 
salvation, but so as to promote it in 
every way possible. He is to furnish 
her all the facilities that she may need, 
to enable her to attend on the worship 
of God ; and to throw no obstacles in 
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26 That he might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing ¢ of 
water by the word : 

@ Ti.3.5. 


her way. He isto set her the ex- 


ample; to counsel her if she needs 
counsel, and to make the path of sal- 
vation as easy for her as possible. 1f 
a husband has the spiritand self-denial 
of the Saviour, he will regard no sac- 
rifice too great if he may promote the 
salvation of his family, 

26. That he might sanctify. The 
great object of the Redeemer was to 
purify and save the church. The 
meaning here is, that a husband is to 
manifest similar love towards his wife, 
and a similar desire that she should be 
prepared to “walk beforehimin white ” 
{| And cleanse it with the washing of 
water. In all this there is an allusion 
doubtless to the various methods of 
purifying and cleansing those who wero 
about to be married, and who were to 
be united to monarchs as their brides. 
In some instances this previous pre- 
paration continued for twelve months. 
The means of purification were va- 
tious, but consisted usually in the 
use of costly unguents; sce Esther 
ii, 12. “Six months with oil of 
myrrh, and six months with sweet 
odours, and with other things for the 
purifying of women;” comp. Ps. 
xlvy. 18, 14; Ezek. xvi. 7—14. As 
such a virgin was purified and pre- 
pared for her husband by washing 
and by anointing, so the church is to 
be prepared for Christ. It is to be 
made pure and holy. Outwardly 
there is to be the application of 
water—the symbol of purity ; and 
within there is to be holiness of heart ; 
see Notes on 2 Cor. xi. 2, where Paul 
says of the Corinthians, “I have es- 
poused you to one husband, that I 
may present you as a chaste virgin to 
Christ.” § By the word. ‘There 
hasbeen much diversity of opinion 
respecting the meaning of this. Pro- 
bably the sense of the expression is, 
that all this was to be accomplished 
by the instrumentality of the truth—. 
the word of God. By that truth they 
were to be sanctified (John xvii. 17) ; 
and in accordance with that the whole 
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28 So ought men to love their 


to himself a glorious church, not ; wives as their own bodies ; he that 


having spot, ® or wrinkle, or any 
such thing ; but that it should be 
holy and without blemish. 

a Jude 24. b Ca.47 


work from the commencement to the 
close was to be accomplished. It was 
not by external ceremonies, and not 
by any miraculous power on the heart, 
but by the faithful application of trath 
to the heart. 

2%. That he may present it to 
himself. In the last day, when he 
shall receive the church as his spouse 
to heaven ; Rev. xxi. 9. Perhaps the 
word prepare would better express 
the sense here than present—that he 
may prepare it for himself as a holy 
church. Tindal renders it, ‘‘to make 
it untohimself.” {A glorious church. 
A church full of honour, splendour, 
beauty. The idea of shining, or of 
being bright, would convey the sense 
here. Probably there is still here an 
allusion to a bride ‘adorned for her 
husband’”’ (Rev. xxi.2; comp. Ps. xlv. 
9—14); and the ideais, that the church 
will be worthy of the love of the bride- 
groom, to whom it will then be pre- 
sented. § Not having spot. Not 
having a stain, a defect, or any im- 
purity—still retaining the allusion to 
a bride, and to the care taken to re- 
move every blemish. {| Or wrinkle. 
In the vigour and beauty of youth ; 
like a bride in whom there is no 
wrinkle of age.  Orany such thing. 
Nothing to deform, disfigure, or of- 
fend. To this beautiful illustration 
of the final glory of the church, the 
apostle was led by the mention of the 
relation of the husband and the wife. 
It shows, (1.) The tendency of the 
thoughts of Paul. He delighted to 
allow the associations inhis mind, no 
matter what the subject was, to draw 
him along,to the Redeemer. 
passage here shows us what the church 
will yet be. There will be a period in 
its history when there shall not be any 
imperfection; when there shall be 
neither spot, nor wrinkle, nor any 
such thing. In heaven all will be 

ure. On earth we are preparing 
for that world of purity ; and it cannot 


(2.) The, 


loveth his wife loveth himself. 
29 For no man ever yet hated 
his own flesh ; but nourisheth and 


be denied that here there is much 


that is imperfect and impure. But 
in that future world, where the church 
shall be presented to Christ, clothed 
in the robes of salvation, there shall 
not be one unholy member ; one de- 
ceiver or hypocrite ; one covetous or 
avaricious man; one that shall pain 
the hearts of the friends of purity by an 
unholy life. And in all the millions 
that shall be gathered there out ot 
every land, and people, and tongue, 
and age, there shall beno envy, malice, 
backbiting, pride, vanity, worldliness ; 
there shall be no annoying and vexing 
conflict in the heart with evil passions, 
“nor any such thing.” How different 
from the church as it now is ; and how 
we should pant for that blessed world ! 

28. So ought men to love their 
wives as their own bodies. Because 
they are one flesh; ver. 31. This is 
the subject on which Paul had been 
speaking, and from which he had been 
diverted by the allusion to the glorified 
church. The doctrine here is, that 
a husband should have the same care 
for the comfort of his wife which he 
has for himself. He should regard 
her as one with himself; and as he 
protects his own body from cold and 
hunger, and, when sick and suffering, 
endeavours to restore it to health, so 
he should regard and treather. { He 
that leveth his wife, loveth himself. 
(1.) Because she is one with him, and 
their interests are identified. (2.) 
Because, by this, he really promotes 
his own welfare, as much as he does 
when he takes care of his own body. 
A man’s kindness to his wife will be 
more than repaid by the happiness 
which she imparts ; and all the real 
solicitude which he shows to make 
her happy, will come to more than 
it costs. Ifa man wishes to promote 
his own happiness in the most effec- 
tual way, he had better begin by 
showing kindness to his wife. 

29. For no man ever yet hated his 
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cherisheth it ; even as the Lord the 
church : 
30 For we are members? of his 
a@ 1Co.12.27, 


own flesh. This is urged as an argu- 


ment why a man should love his wife 
and show kindness to her. As no 
man disregards the happiness of his 
own body, or himself, so he should 
show equal care to promote the 
happiness of his wife. A sentiment 
similar to this is found in the classic 
writers. Thus Curtius (lib. vii.) says, 
Corporibus nostris que utique non 
odimus—“ We do not hate those 
things that pertain to our own bodies.” 
So Seneca (Epis. 14), Fateor insitam 
nobis esse corporis nostri charitatem— 
“IT confess that there is implanted in 
us the love of our own body.” The 
word nourisheth here means properly 
to bring up, ase. g., children. The 
sense here is, that he provides for it, 
and guards it from exposure and want. 
The word cherisheth—9daavu—means 
properly fo warm; and may mean 
here that he defends it from cold by 
clothing—and the two expressions 
denote that he provides food and rai- 
ment for the body. So he is to do 
for his wife ; and in like manner the 
Lord Jesus regards the church, and 
ministers to its spiritual necessities. 
But this should notbe spiritualized 
too far. The general idea is all that 
we want—that Christ has a tender 
concern for the wants of the church, 
asa man has for his own body, and 
that the husband should show a sim- 
ilar regard for his wife. 

80. For we are members of 
body. Of the body of Christ; see 
Notes on 1 Cor. xi. 3; xii. 27; John 
xy. 1—6, and Eph. i. 23. The idea 
here is, that there is aclose and in- 
timate union between the Christian 
and the Saviour—a union so intimate 
that they may be spoken of as one. 
{ Of his flesh, and of his bones. 
There is an allusion here evidently 
to the language which Adam used 
respecting Eve. “This is now bone 
of my bones, and flesh of my flesh ;” 
Gen. ii. 23. It is language which 
is employed to denote the closeness 
of the marriage relation, and which 
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body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones. 
31 For ® this cause shall a man 
& Gen.2.24, 


Paul applies to the connection be- 
tween Christ and his people. Of 
course, it cannot be understood ltter- 
ally. It is not true literally that our 
bones are a part of the bones of 
Christ, or our flesh of his flesh ; nor 
should language ever be used that 
would imply a miraculous union. It 
is not a physical union, but a union 
of attachment; of feeling; of love. 
If we avoid the notion of a physical 
union, however, it is scarcely possible 
to use too strong language in describ- 
ing the union of believers with the 
Lord Jesus. The Scriptures make 
use of language which is stronger 
than that employed to describe any 
other connection; and there is no 
union of affection so powerful as that 
which binds the Christian to the 
Saviour. So strong is it, that he is 
willing for it to forsake father, raother, 
and home ; to leave his country, and 
to abandon his possessions ; to go to 
distant lands and dwell among bar- 
barians to make the Redeemer known; 
or to go to the cross or the stake from 
simple love to the Saviour. Account 
for it as men may, there has been 
manifested on earth nowhere else so 
strong an attachment as that which 
binds the Christian to the cross. It 
is stronger love than that which a 
man has for his own flesh and bones ; 
for it makes him willing that his flesh 
should be consumed by fire, or his 
bones broken on the wheel rather 
than deny him. Can the infidel ac- 
count for this strength of attachment 
on any other principle than that it 
has a divine origin ? 

{See Supplementary Note, Rom. viii. 10, on 
the union between Christ and his people, in 
which it is shown that a mere union of feel- 
ing and love is far beneath the truth.) 

31. For this cause. "Avr) réurov, 
This verse is a quotation from Gen, 
ii, 24, and contains the account of the 
institution of marriage. The mean- 
ing of the phrase rendered “ for thig 
cause’’ is, ‘‘ answerably to this ;”’ or 
corresponding to this—that is, to 
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leave his father and mother, and 
shall be joined unto his wife, and 
they two ¢ shall be one flesh. 

@ 1C0.6.16. 


what Paul had just said of the union 
of believers and the Redeemer. On 
the meaning of this verse, see Notes 
on Matt. xix. 4. There is no evi- 
dence that the marriage connection 
was originally designed to symbolize 
or typify this union, but it may be 
used to illustrate that connection, 
and to show the strength of the at- 
tachment between the Redeemer and 
his people. The comparison should 
be confined, however, strictly to the 
use made of it in the New Testa- 
ment. 

32. This is a great mystery. The 
Latin Vulgate translates this, sacra- 
mentum hoc magnum est —“‘ this is a 
great sacrament’’—and this is the 
proof, I suppose, and the only proof 
adduced by the Papists that marriage 
is a sacrament. But the original 
here conveys no such idea. ‘The word 
mystery—puerigiev —means something 
which is concealed, hidden, before 
unknown ; something into which one 
must be initiated or instructed before 
he can understand it. It does not 
mean that it is incomprehensible when 
it is disclosed, but that hitherto it has 
been kept secret. When disclosed it 
may be as intelligible as any other 
truth ; see the word explained in the 
Notes on chap. i. 9. Ilere it means, 
simply, that there was much about 
the union of the Redeemer with his 
people, resembling the marriage con- 
nection, which was not obvious, ex- 
cept to those who were instructed ; 
which was obscure to those who were 
not initiated ; which they did not un- 
derstand who had not been taught. 
It does not mean that no one could 
understand it, but that it pertained to 
the class of truths into which it was 
necessary for one to be initiated in 
order to comprehend them. The 
truth that was so great a mystery 
was, that the eternal Son of God 
should form such an union with men ; 
that he should take them into a con- 
nection with himself, implying an ar- 
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32 This is a great mystery; but 
I speak concerning Christ and the 
church. 

33 Nevertheless, let every one 
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dour of attachment, and a strength o1 
affection superior to even that which 
exists in the marriage relation. This 
was a great and profound truth, to 
understand which, it was necessary 
to receive instruction. No one would 
have understood it without a revela- 
tion; no one understands it now ex- 
cept they who are taught of God. 
q But I speak concerning Christ and 
the church. ‘This, it seems to me, is 
an explicit disclaimer of any intention 
to be understood as affirming that the 
marriage contract was designed to be 
a type of the union of the Redeemer 
and his people. The apostle says ex- 
pressly, that his remarks do not refer 
to marriage at all when he speaks of 
the mystery. They refer sulely to the 
union of the Redeemer and his people. 
Ilow strange and unwarranted, there- 
fore, areallthe comments of expositors 
on this passage designed to explain 
marriage as a mysterious type of the 
union of Christ and the church! If 
men would allow the apostle to speak 
for himself, and not force on him sen- 
timents which he expressly disclaims, 
the world would be saved from such 
insipid allegories as Macknight and 
others have derived from this passage. 
The Bible is a book of sense; and the 
time will come, it is hoped, when, 
freed from all such allegorizing ex- 
positions, it will commend itself to tue 
good sense of mankind. Marriage is 
an important, a holy, a noble, a pure 
institution, altogether worthy of Gud; 
but it does not thence follow that 
marriage was designed to be a type of 
the union between Christ and tho 
church, and it is certain that tho 
apostle Paul meant to teach no such 
thing. 

33. Nevertheless. The apostle here 
resumes the subject which he had 
been discussing in ver. 21—29, and 
says that it was the duty of every 
man to love his wife as he did himself, 
This was the main topic, from which 
he had been diverted by the discus- 
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of you in particular, so love his 
wife even as himself; and the 


sion respecting the love which the 
Redeemer had shown for his church. 
q And the wife see that ghe reverence 
her husband. The word ‘sev’ is 
supplied by our translators. ‘The 
meaning is, that it was the especial 
duty of the wife to show respect for 
her husband as the head of the family, 
and as set over her in the Lord ; see 
Notes on ver. 22,23. The word ren- 
dered reverence, is that which usually 
denotes fear— QeSiea. She is to 
fear ; 7. e. to honour, respect, obey 
the will of her husband. It is, of 
course, not implied that it is not also 
her duty to love her husband, but that 
there should be no usurping of au- 
thority; no disregard of the arrange- 
ment which God has made ; and that 
order and peace should be secured in 
a family by regarding the husband as 
the source of law, 

From what is here said of the du- 
ties of husband and wife we may re- 
mark, 

(1.) That the happiness of society 
depends on just views of the marriage 
relation. It is true the world over, 
that the views which prevail in regard 
to this relation, determine every thing 
in reference to all other relations of 
life, and to all other sources of en- 
joyment. 

(2.) God designed that woman 
should occupy a subordinate, though 
an important place in the relations 
of social life. This arrangement is 
never disregarded without evils which 
cannot be corrected until the original 
intention is secured. No imaginary 
good that can come out of the viola- 
tion of the original design; no bene- 
fits which females, individual or as- 
sociated, can confer on mankind by 
disregarding this arrangement, can 
be a compensation for the evil that is 
done, nor can the evil be remedied 
unless woman occupies the place 
which God designed she should fill. 
Lhere nothing else can supply her 
place ; and when she is absent from 
that situation—no matter what good 
she may be doing elsewhere—there is 
a silent evil reigning, which can be 
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wife see that she reverence fez 
hushand. 

It ia 
not hers to fight battles, or to com- 
mand armies and navies, or to control 
kingdoms, or to make laws. Nor is 
it hers to go forward as a public 
leader even in enterprises of bene- 
volence, or in associations designed 
to act on the public mind. Her em- 
pire is the domestic circle ; her first 
influence is there; and in connection 
with that, in such scenes as she can 
engage in without trenching on the 
prerogative of man, or neglecting the 
duty which she owes to her own 
family. 

(3.) It is not best that there should 
be the open exercise of authority in a 
family. When commands begin in 
the relation of husband and wife, 
happiness flies; and the moment a 
husband is disposed to commanp his 
wife, or is under a necessity of doing 
it, that moment he may bid adieu to 
domestic peace and joy. 

(4.) A wife, therefore, should never 
give her husband occasion to command 
her to do any thing, or forbid any thing. 
Ilis known wish, except in cases of 
conscience, should be law to her. Tho 
moment she can ascertain what his 
will is, that moment ought to settle 
her mind as to what is to be done. 

(5.) A husband should never wish 
or expect any thing that it may not 
be perfectly proper for a wife to ren- 
der. He, too, should consult her 
wishes; and when he understands 
what they are, he should regard what 
she prefers as the very thing whica 
he would command. ‘The known wish 
and preference of a wife, unless there 
be something wrong in it, should be 
allowed to influence his mind, and bo 
that which he directs in the family. 

(6.) There is no danger that a hus- 
band will love a wife too much, pro- 
vided his love be subordinate to the 
love of God. The command is, to 
love her as Christ loved the church. 
What love has ever been like that? 
IJow can a husband exceed it? What 
did not Christ endure to redeem the 
church? So should a husband be 
willing to deny himself to promote 
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the happiness of his wife; to watch 
by her in sickness, and, if need be, to 
peril health and life to promote her 
welfare. Doing this, he will not go 
beyond what Christ did for the church. 
He should remember that she has a 
special claim of justice on him. For 
him she has left her father’s home, 
forsaken the friends of her youth, en- 
dowed him with whatever property 
she may have, sunk her name in his, 
confided her honour, her character, 
and her happiness, to his virtue; and 
tke least that he can do for her is 
to love her, and strive to make her 
happy. This was what she asked 
when she consented to be ome his ; 
and a husband's love is what she still 
asks to sustain and cheer her in the 
trials of life. If she has not this, 
whither shall she go for comfort ? 

(7.) We may see, then, the guilt of 
those husbands who withhold their 
affections from their wives, and for- 
sake those to whom they had solemnly 
pledged themselves at the altar ; those 
who neglect to provide for their wants, 
or to minister to them in sickness ; 
and those who become the victims of 
intemperance, and leave their wives 
to tears. There is much, much guilt 
of this kind on earth. There are 
many, many broken vows. There are 
many, many hearts made to bleed. 
There is many a pure and virtuous 
woman who was once the object of 
tender affection, now, by no fault of 
hers, forsaken, abused, broken-heart- 
ed, by the brutal conduct of a hus- 
band. 

(8.) Wives should manifest such a 
character as to be worthy of love. 
They owe this to their husbands. 
They demand the confidence and af- 
fection of man ; and they should show 
that they are worthy of that confi- 
dence and affection. It is not possi- 
ble to love that which is unlovely, 
nor to force affection where it is un- 
deserved ; and, as a wife expects that 
a husband will love her more than he 
does any other earthly being, it is but 
right that she should evince such a 
spirit as shall make that proper. A 
wife may easily alienate the affections 
of her partner in life. 1f she is irri- 
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ways please her; if she takes no in- 
terest in his plans, and in what he 
does; if she forsakes her home when 
she should be there, and seeks happi- 
ness abroad; or if, at home, she never 
greets him with a smile; if she is 
wasteful of his earnings, and extrava- 
gant in her habits, it will be impossi- 
ble to prevent the effects of such a 
course of life onhis mind. And when 
a wife perceives the slightest evidence 
of alienated affection in her husband, 
she should inquire at once whether 
she has not given occasion for it, and 
exhibited such a spirit as tended in- 
evitably to produce such a result. 

(9.) ‘To secure mutual love, there- 
fore, it is necessary that there should 
be mutual kindness, and mutual love- 
liness of character. Whatever is seen 
to be offensive or painful, should be 
at once abandoned. All tho little 
peculiarities of temper and modes of 
speech that are observed to give pain, 
should be forsaken; and, while one 
party should endeavour to tolerate 
them, and not to be offended, the 
other should make it a matter of con- 
science to remove them. 

(10.) The great secret of conjugal 
happiness is in the cultivation of a 
proper temper. It is not so much in 
the great and trying scenes of life 
that the strength of virtue is tested ; 
it is in the events that are constantly 
occurring ; the manifestation of kind- 
ness in the things that are happening 
every moment; the gentleness that 
flows along every day, like the stream 
that winds through the meadow and 
around the farm-house, noiseless but 
useful, diffusing fertility by day and 
by night. Great deeds rarely vccur. 
The happiness of life depends little 
on them, but mainly on the little acts 
of kindness in life. We need thom 
everywhere ; we need them always. 
And eminently in the marriage rela- 
tion there is need of gentleness and 
love, returning cach morning, beam- 
ing in the eye, and dwelling in the 
heart through the livelong day. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


This chapter comprises the follow- 
(1.) An exhortation to 
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(CMILDREN, 4 obey your pa- 
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children to obey their parents, with a 
promise of the blessing that would 
follow from obedience; ver. 1—3. 
(2.) An exhortation to fathers to 
manifest such a character that chil- 
dren could properly obey them, and 
to train them up in a proper manner; 
ver. 4. (3.) The duty of servants; 
ver. 58, (4.) The duty of masters 
towards their servants; ver. 9. (5.) An 
exhortation to put on the whole ar- 
mour of God, with a description of the 
Christian soldier, and of the Christian 
panoply; ver. 10—17. (6.) The 
duty of prayer, and especially of 
prayer for the apostle himself, that 
he might be enabled to speak with 
boldness in the cause of his Master ; 
ver. 18—20. (7.) In the conclusion 
(ver. 21—24), he informs them that 
if they wished to make any inquiries 
about his condition, Tychicus, who 
conveyed this letter, could acquaint 
them with his circumstances; and 
then closes the epistle with the usual 
benedictions. 

1, Children. cima his word 
usually signifies those who are young; 
but it is here used, evidently, to de- 
note those who were under the care 
and government of their parents, or 
those who were not of age. {| Obey 
your parents. This is the first great 
duty which God has enjoined on chil- 
dren, It is, to do what their parents 
command them to do. The God of 
nature indicates that this is duty; for 
he has impressed it on the minds of 
all in every age; and the Author of 
revelation confirms it. It is particu- 
larly important, (1.) Because the good 
order of a family, and hence of the 
community, depends on it; no com- 
munity or family being prosperous 
where there is not due subordination 
in the household. (2.) Because the 
welfare of the child depends on it ; it 
being of the highest importance that 
a child should be early taught obedi- 
ence to law, as no one can be pros- 
perous or happy who is not thus 
obedient. (3.) Because the child is 
not competent as yet to reason on 
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what is right, or qualified to direct 
himself ; and, while that is the case, 
he must be subject to the wili of some 
other person. (4.) Because tne pa- 
rent, by his age and experience, is to 
be presumed to be qualified to direct 
and guide a child. The love which 
God has implanted in the heart of a 
parent for a child secures, in general, 
the administration of this domestic 
government in such a way as not to 
injure the child. A father will not, 
unless under strong passion or the 
excitement of intoxication, abuse his 
authority. We loves the child too 
much. He desires his welfare ; and 
the placing of the child under the 
authority of the parent is about the 
same thing in regard to the welfare 
of the child, as it would be to endow 
the child at once with all the wisdom 
and experience of the parent himself. 
(5.) It is important, because the 
family government is designed to be 
an imitation of the government of 
God. The government of God is 
what a perfect family government 
would be; and to accustom a child to 
be obedient to a parent, is designed 
to be one method of leading him to be 
obedient to God. No child that is 
disobedient to a parent will be obe- 
dient to God; and that child that is 
most obedient to a father and mother 
will be most likely to become a Chris- 
tian, and an heir of heaven. And it 
may be observed, in general, that no 
disobedient child is virtuous, prosper- 
ous, or happy. Every one foresees 
the ruin of such a child; and most of 
the cases of crime that lead to the 
penitentiary, or the gallows, com- 
mence by disobedience to parents, 
Qin the Lord. That is, as far as 
their commandments agree with those 
of God, and no farther. No parent 
can have a right to require a child to 
steal, or lie, or cheat, or assist him in 
committing murder, or in doing any 
other wrong thing. No parent has a 
right to forbid a child to pray, to read 
the Bible, to worship God, or to make 
a profession of religion. The duties 
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3 That it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the 
earth. 


2 Honour @ thy father and mo- 
ther, (which is the first command- 
ment with promise, ) 

@ Ex.20,12, 


given in view of the first and second 
commandments’ together, because 
they related particularly to the hon- 
our that was due to God. But the 
promise in the fifth commandment is 
a special promise. It does not relate 
to obedience to God in general, but 
it is a particular assurance that they 
who honour their parents shall havea 
particular blessing as the result of 
that obedience. 

8. That it may be well ‘with thee. 
This is found in the fifth command. 
ment as recorded in Deut. v. 16. 
The whole commandment as there 
recorded is, ‘‘ Honour thy father and 
thy mother, as the Lord thy God hath 
commanded thee ; that thy days may 
be prolonged, and that it may go well 
with thee in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.” The meaning 
here is, that they would be more 
happy, useful, and virtuous if they 
obeyed their parents than if they dis- 
obeyedthem. ¥ And thou mayest live 
long on the earth. In the command- 
ment as recorded in Ex. xx. 12, the 
promise is, ‘that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.” This referred 
to the promised land—the land of 
Canaan. The meaning doubtless, is, 
that there would be a special provi- 
dence, securing to those who were 
obedient to parents length of days. 
Long life was regarded as a great 
blessing; and this blessing was pro- 
mised. The apostle here gives to the 
promise a more general form, and 
says that obedience to parents was 
connected at all times with long life. 
We may remark here (1.) that long 
life is a blessing. Ut affords a longer 
space to prepare for eternity ; it ena- 
bles a man to be more useful; and it 
furnishesa longer opportunity to study 
the works of God on earth. It isnot 
improper to desire it; and we should 
make use of all the means in our 
power to iengthen out our days, and 
to preserve and protract our lives. 
(2.) It is still true that obedience to 


and rights of children in such cases 
are similar to those of wives (see 
Notes on chap. v. 22); and in all 
eases, God is to be obeyed rather than 
man. When a parent, however, is 
opposed to achild; when he expres- 
ses an unwillingness that a child 
should attend a particular church, or 
make a profession of religion, such 
opposition should in all cases be a 
sufficient reason for the child to pause 
and re-examine the subject. He 
should pray much, and think much, 
and inquire much, before, in any case, 
he acts contrary to the will of a father 
or mother ; and, when he does do it, 
he should state to them, with great 
gentleness and kindness, that he be- 
lieves he ought to love and serve God. 
q For this is right. It is right, (1.) 
because it is so appointed by God as 
a duty; (2.) because children owe a 
debt of gratitude to their parents for 
what they have done for them; (3.) 
because it will be for the good of the 
children themselves, and for the wel- 
fare of society. 

2. Honour thy father and mother ; 
see Ex. xx. 12; comp. Notes on 
Matt. xv. 4. QJ Which ts the first 
commandment with promise. With a 
promise annexed to it. The promise 
was, that their days should be long 
in the land which the Lord their 
God would give them. It is not to 
be supposed that the observance of 
the four first commandments would 
not be attended with a blessing, but 
no particular blessing is promised. 
It is true, indeed, that there is a 
general declaration annexed to the 
second commandment, that God 
would show mercy to thousands of 
generations of them that loved him 
and that kept his commandments. 
But that is rather a declaration in 
regard to all the commands of God 
than a promise annexed to that spe- 
cific commandment. It is an assur- 
ance that obedience to the law of 
God would be followed with blessings 
to a thousand generations, and is 
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4 And ye fathers, provoke not|them up in the nurture and ad- 


your children to wrath : but bring 


parents is conducive to iength of life, 


and that those who are most obedient 
in early life, other things being equal, 
have the best prospect of living long. 
This occurs because (a) obedient chil- 
dren are saved from the vices and 
crimes which shorten life. No parent 
will command his child to be a 
drunkard, a gambler, a spendthrift, 
a pirate, or a murderer. But these 
vices and crimes, resulting in most 
cases from disobedience to parents, 
ail shorten life; and they who early 
commit tifem are certain of on early 
grave. No child who disobeys a pa- 
rent can have any security that he 
will not fall a victim to such vices and 
crimes. (b) Obedience to parents is 
connected with virtuous habits that 
are conducive to long life. It will 
make a child industrious, temperate, 
sober; it will lead him to restrain 
and govern his wild passions ; it will 
lead him to form habits of self-govern- 
ment which will in future life save 
him from the snares of vice and temp- 
tation. (c) Many a life is lost early 
by disobeyinga parent. <A child dis- 
obeys a father and goes into a dram- 
shop ; or he goes to sea ; or he becomes 
the companion of the wicked—and he 
may be wrecked at sea, or his charac- 
ter on land may be wrecked for ever. 
Of disobedient children there is per- 
haps not one in a hundred that ever 
reaches an honoured old age. (d) 
We may still believe that God, in his 
providence, will watch over those who 
are obedient to a father and mother. 
If he regards a falling sparrow (Matt. 
x. 29), he will not be unmindful of an 
obedient child; if he numbers the 
hairs of the head ( Matt. x. 30), he will 
not be regardless of the little boy that 
honours him by obeying a father and 
mother, 

4. And ye fathers. A command 
addressed particularly to fathers, be- 
cause they are at the head of the fa- 
mily, and its government is especially 
committed to them. ‘The object of 
the apostle here is, to show parents 
that their commands should be such 
that they can be easily obeyed, or such 


monition of the Lord. 
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as are entirely reasonable and proper. 


If children are required to obcy, it is 
but reasonable that the commands of 
the parent should be such that they 
can be obeyed, or such that the child 
shall not be discouraged in his at- 
tempt to obey. ‘This statement is in 
accordance with what he had said 
(chap. v. 22—25) of the relation of 
husband and wife. It was the duty 
of the wife to obey—but it was tho 
corresponding duty of the husband to 
manifest such a character that it 
would be pleasant to yield obedience 
—so to love her, that his known wish 
would be law to her. In like manner 
it is the duty of children to obey a 
parent ; but it is the duty of a parent to 
exhibit such a character, and to main- 
tain such a government, that it would 
be proper for the child to obey; to 
command nothing that is unreasona- 
ble or improper, but to train up his 
children in the ways of virtue and 
pure religion. Provoke not your 
children to wrath. That is, by un- 
reasonable commands; by needless 
severity; by the manifestation of 
anger. So govern them, and so pun- 
ish them—if punishment is necessary 
—that they shall not lose their confi- 
dence in you, but shall love you. ‘The 
apostle here has hit on the very dan- 
ger to which parents are most exposed 
in the government of their children. 
It is that of souring their temper ; of 
making them feel that the parent is un- 
der the influence of anger, and that it 
is right for them to be so too. ‘I’his 
is done (1.) when the commands of a 
parent are unreasonable and severe. 
The spirit of a child then becomes 
irritated, and he is “ discouraged ;” 
Col. iii. 21. (2.) When a parent is 
evidently excited when he punishes a 
child. ‘The child then feels (a) that 
if his father is angry, it is not wrong 
for him to be angry; and (6) the very 
fact of anger in a parent kindles 
anger in his bosom—just as it does 
when two men are contending. Ifhe 
submits in the case, it is only because 
the parent is the strongest, not be- 
cause he is right, and the child 
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cherishes anger, while he yields to 
power. There is no principle of pa- 
rental government more important 
than that a father should command 
his own temper when he inflicts pun- 
ishment. Ile should punish a child 
not because he is angry, but because 
it is right; not because it has become 
a matter of personal contcst, but be- 
canse God requires that he should do 
it, and the welfare of the child de- 
mands it. The moment when a child 
sees that a parent punishes him under 
the influence of anger, that moment 
the child will be likely to be angry too 
—and his anger will be as proper as 
that of the parent. And yet, how of- 
ten is punishment inflicted in this 
manner! And how often does the 
child feel that the parent punished 
him simply because he was the strong- 
est, not because it was right; and 
how often is the mind of a child left 
with a strong conviction that wrong 
has been done him by the punishment 
which he has received, rather than 
with repentance for the wrong that 
he has himself done. J But bring 
them up. Place them under such 
discipline and instruction that they 
shall become acquainted with the 
Lord. (Inthe nurture, iv vadsiz. 
The word here used means training 
of a child; hence education, instruc- 
tion, discipline. Here it means that 
they are to train up their children in 
such a manner as the Lord approves; 
that is, they are to educate them for 
virtue and religion. {| And admoni- 
tion. The word here used—vevStcia 
means literally, @ putting in mind, 
then warning, admonition, instruction. 
The sense here is, that they were to 
put them in mind of the Lord—of his 
existence, perfections, law, and claims 
on their hearts and lives. This com- 
mand is positive, and is in accordance 


with all the requirements of the Bible 


on the subject. No one can doubt 
that the Bible enjoins on parents the 
duty of endeavouring to train up their 
children in the ways of religion, and 
of making it the grand purpose of this 
life to prepare them for heaven. It 
has been often objected that children 
should be left on religious subjects to 
form their own opinions when they 
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are able to judge for themselves. In- 
fidels and irreligious men always op- 
pose or neglect the duty here enjoin- 
ed; and the plea commonly is, that 
to teach religion to children is to 
make them prejudiced; to destroy 
their independence of mind; and 
to prevent their judging as impar- 
tially on so important a subject as 
they ought to. In reply to this, 
and in defence of the requirements 
of the Bible on the subject, we may 
remark, (1.) That to suffer a child to 
grow up without any instruction in re- 
ligion, is about the same as to suffer a 
garden to lie without any culture. 
Such a garden would soon* be overrun 
with weeds, and briars, and thorns— 
but not sooner, or more certainly, 
than the mind ofa child would. (2.) 
Men do instruct their children ina 
great many things, and why should they 
not in religion ?' They teach them how 
to behave in company; the art of 
farming ; the way to make or use tools; 
how to makemoney; how to avoid 
the arts of the cunning seducer. But 
why should it not be said that all this 
tends to destroy their independence, 
and to make them prejudiced? Why 
not leave their minds open and free, 
and suffer them to form their own judg- 
ments about farming and the mechanic 
arts when their minds are matured ? 
(3.) Men do inculcate their own senti- 
ments in religion. An infidel is not 
usually very anxious to conceal his 
views from his children. Men teach 
by example; by incidental remarks; 
by the neglect of that which they re- 
gard as of no value. Aman who does 
not pray, is teaching his children not 
to pray; he who neglects the public 
worship of God, is teaching his child- 
ren to neglect it; he who does not 
read the Bible, is teaching his child- 
ren not to read it. Such is the con- 
stitution of things, that it is impossible 
for a parent nod to inculcate his own 
religious views on hischildren. Since 
this is so, all that the Bible requires 
is, that his instructions should be 
nieut. (4.) To inculcate the traths 
of religion is not to make the mind 
narrow, prejudiced, and indisposed to 
perceive the truth. Religion makes 
the mind candid, conscientious, open 
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5 Servants, * be obedient to them 
that are your masters according to 
a 1 Pe.2.18,&¢. 


to conviction, ready to followthetruth. 


Superstition, bigotry, infidelity, and 
all error and falsehood, make the mind 
narrow and prejudiced. (5.) Ifa man 
does not teach his children truth, 
vthers will teach them error. The 
young sceptic that the child meets in 
the street; the artful infidel ; the hater 
of God; the unprincipled stranger ; 
will teach the child. But is it not 
better for a parent toteach his child 
the truth than for a stranger to teach 
himerror? (6.) Religion is the most 
important of all subjects, and there- 
fore it is of most importance that child- 
ren on that subject should be taught 
rrura. Of whom can God 80 properly 
require this as of a parent? Ifit be 
asked in what way a parent is to bring 
up his children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, I answer, 1. 
By directly inculeating the doctrines 
and duties of religion—just as he does 
any thing else that he regards as of 
value. 2. By placing them in the 
Sabbath-school, where he may havea 
guarantee that they will be taught the 
truth. 3. By conducting them—not 
merely sending them—to the sanc- 
tuary, that they may be taught in the 
house of God. 4. By example—all 
teaching being valueless without that. 
5. By prayer for the divine aid in 
his efforts, and for the salvation of 
their souls. These duties are plain, 
simple, easy to be performed, and are 
such as a man knows he ought to per- 
form. Ifneglected, and the soul of 
the child be lost, a parent has a most 
fearful account to render to God. 

5. Servants. Of dea«e. The word 
here used denotes one who is bound 
to render service to another, whether 
that service be free or voluntary, and 
may denote, therefore, either a slave, 
or one who binds himself to render 
service to another. It is often used 
in these senses in the New Testament, 
just as it is elsewhere. It cannot be 
demonstrated that the word here ne- 
cessarily means slaves; though, if sla- 
very existed among those to whom this 
ep.stle was written—as there can be 
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the flesh, with fear and trembling, 
in singleness of your heart, as unto 
Christ. 


little doubt that it did—it is a word 
which would apply to those in this 
condition; comp. Notes on 1 Cor. vii. 
21; Gal, iii. 28. On the general sub- 
ject of slavery, and the Scripture doc- 
trine in regard to 1t; see Notes on 
Isa, lviii.6. Whetherthe persons here 
referred to were slaves, or were those 
who had bound themselves to render a 
voluntary servitude, the directions 
here given were equally appropriate. 
It was not the design of the Christian 
religion to produce a rude sundering 
of the ties which bind man to man, 
but to teach all to perform their duties 
aright iz the relations in which Chris- 
tianity found them, and gradually to 
modify the customs of society, and te 
produce ultimately the universal pre- 
valence of that which is right. {J Be 
obedientto them. Thisis the uniform 
direction in the New ‘Testament; see 
1 Pet. ii. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 1—3 ; Notes 
1 Cor. vii. 21. ‘The idea is that they 
were to show in that relation the ex- 
cellence of the religion which they pro- 
fessed. Ifthey could be made free, 
they were to prefer that condition to 
a state of bondage (1 Cor. vii. 21), but 
while the relation remained, they were 
to be kind, gentle, and obedient, as be- 
came Christians. Inthe parallel place 
in Colossians (iii. 22), is is said that 
they were to obey their masters “in 
all things.” But evidently this is to 
be understood with the limitations 
implied in the case of wives and child- 
ren (see Notes on chap. v. 24; vi. 1), 
and a master would have no right to 
command that which was morally 
wrong. | According to the flesh. 
This is designed, evidently, to limit 
the obligation to obedience. The 
meaning is, that they had control over 
the body, the flesh. They had the 
power to command the service which 
the body could render ; but they were 
not lords of the spirit. The soul ac- 
knowledged God as its Lord, and to 
the Lord they were to be subject in a 
higber sense than to their masters. 
{ With fear and trembling. With 
reverenceand with a dread ofoffending 
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7 With good-will doing ser- 


leasers; but as the servants of| vice, ¢as to the Lord, and not to 


hrist, doing the will of God from 
the heart ; 


them. They haveauthority and power 


over you, and you should be afraid to 
incur their displeasure. Whatever 
might be true about the propriety of 
slavery, and whatever might be the 
duty of the master about setting the 
slave free, it would be more to the 
honour of religion for the servant to 
perform his task with a willing mind 
than to be contumacious and rebel- 
lious. Hecould do more for the 
aonour of religion by patiently sub- 
mitting to even what he felt to be 
wrong, than by being punished for 
what would be regarded as rebellion. 
It may be added here, thatit was pre- 
sumed that servants then could read. 
These directions were addressed to 
them, not to their masters. Of what 
use would be directions like these ad- 
dressed to American slaves—scarce 
any of whom can read? {[ Jn singleness 
of your heart. With a simple, sincere 

esire to do what ought to be done. 
{| As unto Christ. Feeling that by 
rendering proper service to your mas- 
ters, you are in fact serving the Lord, 
and that you are doing that which 
willbe well-pleasingto him; see Notes- 
on | Cor. vii. 22. Fidelity, in what- 
ever situation we may be in life, is 
acceptable service to the Lord. A 
Christian may as acceptably serve the 
Lord Jesus in the condition of a ser- 
vant, as if he were a minister of the 
gospel, or a king on a throne. Be- 
sides, it will greatly lighten the bur- 
dens of sucha situation, and make the 
toils of an humble condition easy, to 
remember that we are then serving 
the Lord. 

6. Nor with eye-service. That is, 
not with service rendered only under 
the eye of the master, or when his 
eye is fixed on you. The apostle has 
here adverted to one of the evils of 
involuntary servitude as it exists 
everywhere. It is, that the slave will 
usually obey only when the eye of the 
master is upon him. The freeman 
who agrees to labour for stipulated 
wages may be trusted when the master 


men}; 
a 1Co.10-31. 


is out of sight; but not the slave. 
Hence the necessity where there are 
slaves of having “drivers’’ who shall 
attend them, and who shall compel 
them to work. This evil it is im- 
possible to avoid, except where true 
religion prevails—and the extensive 
prevalence of true religion would set 
the slave at liberty. Yet as long as 
the relation exists, the apostle would 
enjoin on the servant the duty of 
performing his work conscientiously, 
as rendering service to the Lord. 
This direction, moreover, is one of 
great importance toall who are employ- 
ed inthe service of others. They are 
bound to perform their duty with as 
much fidelity as though the eye of the 
employer was always upon them, re- 
membering that though the eye of man 
may be turned away,that ofGodnever is. 
{ As men-pleasers. Asif it were the 
main object to please men. The object 
should be rather to please and honour 
God. J But as the servants of Christ ; 
see Noteson 1 Cor. vii.22. { Doing 
the will of God from the heart. That 
is, God requires industry, fidelity, con- 
scientiousness, submission, and obe- 
dience in that rank oflife. We render 
acceptable service to God when, from 
regard to his will, we perform the 
services which are demanded of us in 
the situation in life where we may be 
placed, however humble that may be. 

4. As to the Lord, and not to men. 
That is, he should regard his lot in 
life as having been ordered by Divine 
Providence for some wise and good 
purpose; and until he may be per- 
mitted to enjoy his liberty in a quiet 
and peaceable manner (Notes, 1 Cor. 
vii. 21), he should perform his duties 
with fidelity, and feel that he was 
rendering acceptable service to God. 
This would reconcile him to much of 
the hardships of his lot. The feeling 
that God has ordered the circum- 
stances of our lives, and that he has 
some wise and good ends to answer 
by it, makes us contented there ; 
though we may feel that our fellow- 
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9 And, ye masters, do the same 


thing any man doeth, the same shall | things unto them, ! forbearing 
he receive of the Lord, whether he | threatening: knowing that 2 your 


be bond or free. 


man may be doing us injustice. It 
was this principle that made the 
martyrs so patient under the wrongs 
done them by men; and this may 
make even aslave patient and sub- 
missive under the wrongs of a master. 
But let not a master think, because a 
pious slave showsthis spirit, that, there- 
fore, the slave feels that the master 
is right in withholding his freedom ; 
nor let him suppose, because religion 
requires the slave to be submissive and 
obedient, that, therefore, i¢ approves 
of what the master does. It does this 
no more than it sanctioned the con- 
duct of Nero and Mary, because re- 
igion required the martyrs to be 
wnresisting, and to allow themselves 
to be led tothe stake. A conscien- 
tious slave may find happiness in 
submitting to God, and doing his will, 
just as a conscientious martyr may. 
But this does not sanction the wrong, 
either of the slave-owner or of the 
persecutor. 

8. Knowing that whatsoever good 
thing. Whatever aman does that is 
right, for that he shall be appro- 
priately rewarded. No matter what 
his rank in life, if he discharges his 
duty to God and man, he will be ac- 
cepted. Aman in a state of servi- 
tude may so live as to honour God ; 
and, so living, he should not be 
greatly solicitous about his condition. 
A master may fail to render suitable 
recompense to a slave. But, if the 
servant is faithful to God, he will 
recompense him in the future world. 
It is in this way that religion would 
make the evils of life tolerable, by 
teaching those who are oppressed to 
bear their trials in a patient spirit, 
and to look forward to the future 
world of reward. Religion does not 
approve of slavery. Itis the friend 
of human rights. If it had full in- 
fluence on earth, it would restore 
every man to freedom, and impart to 
each one his rights. Christianity 
nowhere requires its friends to make 
or to own a slave. No one under the 


Imoderating. 2someread,both your and their. 


OO 
proper influence of religion ever yet 


made a man a slave; there is no one 
under its proper influence who would 
not desire that ali should be free; 
and just in proportion as true reli- 
gion spreads over the world, will 
universal freedom be its attendant. 
But Christianity would lighten the 
evils of slavery even while it exists, 
and would comfort those who are 
doomed to so hard a lot, by assuring 
them that there they may render ac- 
ceptable service to God, and that 
they soon will be admitted to a world 
where galling servitude will be known 
no more. If they may not have free- 
dom here, they may have contentment 
if they feel that wrong is done them 
by men, they may feel that right will 
be done them by God ; if their masters 
do not reward them for their services 
here,God will; and if they may not 
enjoy liberty here, they will soon be 
received into the world of perfect 
freedom— heaven. 

9. And, ye masters. The object of 
this is, to secure for servants a proper 
treatment, It is evident, from this, 
that there were inthe Christian church 
those who were masters; and the 
most obvious interpretation is, that 
they were the owners of slaves, 
Some such persons would be convert- 
ed, as such are now. Paul did not 
say that they could not be Christians, 
Ne did not say that they should be 
excluded at once from the communion. 
He did not hold them up to reproach, 
or use harsh and severe language in 
regard to them. He taught them 
their duty towards those who were 
under them, and laid down principles 
which, if followed, would lead ulti- 
mately to universal freedom. J Do 
the same things unto them. re aira. 
The “same things,’ here seem to 
refer to what he had said in the pre- 
vious verses. They were, to evince 
towards their servants the same spirit 
which he had required servants to 
evince towards them—the same kind- 
ness, fidelity, and respect for the will 
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Master also is in heaven; neither 
@ Ro.2, 11. 


of God. THe had required servants to 
act conscientiously; to remember 
that the eye of God was upon them, 
and that in that condition in life they 
were to regard themselves as serving 
God, and as mainly answerable to him. 
The same things tho apostle would 
have masters feel. They were to be 
faithful, conscientious, just, true to the 
interests of their servants, and to re- 
member that they were responsible to 
God. They were not to take advan- 
lage of their power to oppress them, to 
punish them unreasonably, or to sup- 
pose that they were freed from res- 
ponsibility in regard to the manner 
in which they treated them. In the 
corresponding passage in Colossians 
(iv, 1), this is, “ Masters, give unto 
your servants that which is just and 
equal ;” see Note on that place. 
q Forbearing threatening. Marg., 
moderating. The Greek word means, 
to relax, loosen ; and then, to omit, 
cease from. This is evidently the 
meaning here. The sense is, that 
they were to he kind, affectionate, 
just. It does not mean that they 
were to remit punishment where it 
was deserved; but the object is to 
guard against that to which they were 
so much exposed in their condition— 
a fretful, dissatisfied temper ; a dispo- 
sition to govern by terror rather than 
by love. Where this unhappy state 
of society exists, it would be worth 
the trial of those who sustain the re- 
lation of masters, to see whether it 
would not be possible to govern their 
servants, as the apostle here advises, 
by the exercise of love. Might not 
kindness, and confidence, and the 
fear of the Lord, be substituted for 
threats and stripes?— Knowing 
that your Master alsois in heaven. 
Marg., ‘Some read, both your and 
their.’ Many MSS. have this read- 
ing; see Mill. The sense is not ma- 
terially affected, further than, accor- 
ding to the maryin, the effect would 
be to make the master and the ser- 
vant feel that, in a most important 
sense, they were on an equality. Ac- 
sording to the common reading, the 
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is there respect * of persons with 
him. 


sense is, that masters should remem- 
ber that they were responsible to God, 
and this fact should be allowed to in- 
fluence them in a proper manner. 
This it would doin two ways. (1.) By 
the fact that injustice towards theit 
servants would then be punished as it 
deserved—since there was no respect 
of persons with God. (2.) It wouid 
lead them to act towards their ser- 
vants as they would desire God t& 
treat them. Nothing would be better 
adapted to do this than the feeling 
that they had a common Master, and 
that they were soon to stand at his 
bar. § Neither is there respect of per- 
sons with him; see this expression 
explained in the Notes on Rom. ii. 11. 
The meaning here is, that God would 
not be influenced in the distribution of 
rewards and punishments, by a regard 
to the rank or condition of the mas- 
ter or the slave. He would show 
no favour to the one because he was 
a master; he would withhold none 
from the other because he was a 
slave. De would treat both accord- 
ing to their character. In this 
world they occupied different ranks 
and conditions ; at his bar they would 
be called to answer before the same 
Judge. It follows from this, (1.) 
that a slave is not to be regarded 
as a “chattel,” or a “thing,” or as 
“ property.” He is a man; a re- 
deemed man; an immortal man. He 
is one for whom Christ died. But 
Christ did not die for ‘“ chattels” and 
“things.” (2.) The master and the 
servant in their great interests are on 
a level. Both are sinners ; both will 
soon die; both will moulder back in 
the same manner to dust ; both will 
stand at the tribunal of God; both 
will give up their account. The one 
will not be admitted to heaven because 
he isa master ; nor will the other be 
thrust down to hell because he is a 
slave. If both are Christians, they 
will be admitted to a heaven where 
the distinctions of rank and colour are 
unknown. If the master is not a 
Christian and. the servant is, he who 
has regarded himself as supcrior to 
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10 Finally, my brethren, be 
strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might. 


the servant in this life, will see him 
ascend to heaven while he himself 
will be thrust down to hell. (8.) Con- 
siderations like these will, if they 
have their proper influence, produce 
two effects. (a) They will lighten the 
yoke of slavery while it continues, 
and while it may be difficult to re- 
move it at once. If the master and 
the slave were both Christians, even 
if the relation continued, it would be 
rather a relation of mutual confidence. 
The master would become the protec- 
tor, the teacher, the guide, the friend ; 
the servant would become the faith- 
ful helper—rendering service to one 
whom he loved, and to whom he felt 
himself bound by the obligations of 
gratitude and affection. (6) But this 
state of feeling would soon lead to 
emancipation. There is something 
shocking to the feelings of all, and 
monstrous to a Christian, in the idea 
of holding @ Christian brother in bon- 
dage. So long as the slave is regard- 
ed as a “ chattel ’’ or a mere piece of 
“‘ property,’” like a horse, so long men 
endeavour to content themselves with 
the feeling that he may be held in 
bondage. But the moment it is felt 
that he is a Christian brother—a re- 
deemed fellow-traveller to eternity, a 
joint heir of life—that moment a 
Christian should feel that there is 
something that violates all the prin- 
ciples of his religion in holding him 
48 A SLAVE; in making a “chattel ”’ 
of that for which Christ died, and in 
buying and selling like a horse, an ox, 
or an ass, a child of God, and an heir 
of life. Accordingly, the prevalence 
of Christianity soon did away the evil 
ofslavery in the Roman empire; and 
if it prevailed in its purity, it would 
soon banish it from the face of the 
earth, 

10. Finally, my brethren, be strong 
tn the Lord. Paul had now stated to 
the Ephesians the duties which they 
were to perform. He had considered 
the various relations of life which 
they sustained, aud the obligations 
resulting from them. 
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He was not: 
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11 Put on the whole armour 4 
of God, that ye may be able to 
@ Ro.13.12; 2 Co.6.7. 


unaware that in the discharge of their 
duties they would need strength from 
above. He knew that they had great 
and mighty foes, and that to meet 
them, they needed to be clothed in the 
panoply of the Christian soldier. He 
closes, therefore, by exhorting them 
to put on all the strength which they 
could to meet the enemies with which 
they had to contend ; and in the com- 
mencement of his exhortation he re- 
minds them that it was only by the 
strength of the Lord that they could 
hope for victory. To be “strong in 
the Lord,” is, (1.) to be strong or 
courageous in his cause ; (2.) to fee! 
that he is our strength, and to rely on 
him and his promises. 

11. Put on thewhole armour of God. 
The whole description here is derived 
from the weapons of an ancient sol- 
dier. The various parts of those wea- 
pons—constituting the “whole pan- 
oply’—are specified in ver. 14—17. 
The word rendered “ whole armour ” 
(ravraiar, panoply), means complete 
armour, offensive and defensive ; see 
Luke xi. 22; Notes, Rom. xiii. 12; 
2 Cor. vi. 7. ‘The armour of God” 
is not that which God wears, but 
that which he has provided for the 
Christian soldier. The meaning here 
is, (1.) that we are not to provide in 
our warfare such weapons as men em- 
ploy in their contests, but such as 
God provides; that we are to renounce 
the weapons which are carnal, and put 
on such as God has directed for the 
achievement of the victory. (2.) We 
are to put on the “whole armour.’ 
We are not to go armed partly with 
what God has appointed, and partly 
with such weapons as men use; nor 
are we to put on @ part of the armour 
only, but the whole of it. A man 
needs all that armour if he is about 
to fight the battles of the Lord; and 
if he lacks one of the weapons which 
God has appointed, defeat may be the 
consequence. { That ye may be able 
to stand. The foes are so numerous 
and mighty, that unless clothed with 
the divine armour, victory will be im- 
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stand against the wiles of the 
devil. 
12 For we wrestle not against 
@ flesh and blood, but against prin- 
a blood and flesh. b Rom.8.38. 


possible. { Against the wiles of the 
devil. The word rendered “wiles” 
(tSodeia), means properly that which 
is traced out with method; that 
which is methodized; and then that 
which is well laid—art, skill, cunning. 
It occurs in the New Testament only 
in Eph. iv. 14, and in this place. 
It is appropriately here rendered 
wiles, meaning cunning devices, arts, 
attempts to delude and destroy us. 
The wiles of the devi are the various 
arts and stratagems which he employs 
to drag souls down to perdition. We 
can more easily encounter open force 
than we can cunning; and we need 
the weapons of Christian armour to 
meet the attempts to draw us into a 
snare, a8 much as to meet open force. 
The idea here is, that Satan does not 
carry on an open warfare. He does 
not meet the Christian soldier face to 
face. He advances covertly ; makes 
his approaches in darkness ; employs 
cunning rather than power, and seeks 
rather to delude and betray than to 
vanquish by mere force. Hence the 
necessity of being constantly armed 
to meet him whenever the attack is 
made. A man who has ‘to contend 
with a visible enemy, may feel safe 
if he only prepares to meet him in the 
open field. But far different is the 
case if the enemy is invisible; if he 
steals upon us slyly and stealthily ; if 
he practises war only by ambushes 
and by surprises. Such is the foe 
that we have to contend with—and 
almost all the Christian struggle is a 
warfare against stratagems and wiles. 
Satan does not openly appear. He 
approaches us not in repulsive forms, 
but comes to recommend some plausi- 
ble doctrine, to lay before us some 
temptation that shall not immediately 
repel us. He presents the world in 
an alluring aspect; invites us to plea- 
sures that seem to be harmless, and 
ieads us in indulgence until we have 
gone so far that we cannot retreat. 
12. For we wrestle. Gr., “ The 
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cipalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against ¢ spiritual wicked- 
ness in ¢ high places. 

cor, wicked spirits. d or,heaventy, as chap.1.3, 


nm ee 


wrestling to us;’’ or, ‘‘ There is not 
to us a wrestling with flesh and blood.” 
There is undoubtedly here an allusion 
to the ancient games of Greece, a 
part of the exercises in which con- 
sisted in wrestling; see Notes on 
1 Cor. ix. 25—27. The Greek word 
here used—adéan—denotesawrestling ; 
and then a struggle, fight, combat. 
Ilere it refers to the struggle or com- 
bat which the Christian has to main- 
tain—the Christian warfare. {J Not 
with flesh and blood. Not with men; 
see Notes on Gal.i.16. The apostle 
does not mean to say that Christians 
had no enemies among men that op- 
posed them, for they were exposed 
often to fiery persecution ; nor that 
they had nothing to contend with in 
the carnal and corrupt propensities 
of their nature, which was true of them 
then as it is now; but that their main 
controversy was with the invisible 
spirits of wickedness that sought to 
destroy them. They were the source 
and origin of all their spiritual con- 
flicts, and with them the warfare was 
to be maintained. { But against 
principalities. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the apostle alludes here 
to evil spirits. Like good angels, 
they were regarded as divided into 
ranks and orders, and were supposed 
to be under the control of one mighty 
leader ; see Notes on chap. i. 21. It 
is probable that the allusion here is 
to the ranks and orders which they 
sustained before their fall, something 
like which they may still retain. The 
word principalities refers to principal 
rulers, or chieftains. { Powers. 
Those who had power, or to whom 
the name of powers was given. Mil- 
ton represents Satan as addressing 
the fallen angels in similar language: 
“ Thrones, dominations, princedoms. virtues, 
powers.” 
q Against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world. The rulers that pre- 
side over the regions of ignorance 
and sin with which the earth abounds, 
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comp. Notes on chap. ii. 2. Darkness 
is an emblem of ignorance, misery, 
and sin; and no description could be 
more accurate than that of represent- 
ing these malignant spirits as ruling 
over a dark world. The earth—dark, 
and wretched and ignorant, and sin- 
ful—is just such a dominion as they 
would choose, or as they would cause ; 
and the degradation and woe of the 
heathen world are just such as foul 
and malignant spirits would delight 


in. It is a wide and a powerful em- 
pire. It has been consolidated by 
ages. It is sustained by all the au- 


thority of law; by all the omnipotence 
of the perverted religious principle ; 
by all the reverence for antiquity ; by 
all the power of selfish, corrupt, and 
base passions. No empire has been 
so extended, or has continued so long, 
as that empire of darkness; and no- 
thing on earth is so difficult to de- 
stroy. Yet the apostle says that it 
was on that kingdom they were to 
make war. Against that, the king- 
dom of the Redeemer was to be sect 
up; and that was to be overcome by 
the spiritual weapons which he speci- 
fics. When he speaks of the Chris- 
tian warfare here, he refers to the 
contest with the powers of this dark 
kingdom. Ie regards each and evcry 
Christian as a soldier to wage war on 
it in whatever way he could, and 
wherever he could attack it. ‘The con- 
test therefore was not primarily with 
men, or with the internal corrupt pro- 
pensities of the soul; it was with this 
vast and dark kingdom that had been 
set up over mankind. I do not regard 
this passage, therefore, as having a pri- 
mary reference to the struggle which 
@ Christian maintains with his own 
corrupt propensities. It is a warfare 
on a large scale with the entire king- 
dom of darkness over the world. Yet 
in maintaining the warfare, the strug- 
gle will be with such portions of that 
kingdom as we come in contact with, 
and will actually relate (1.) to our 
own sinful propensities—which are a 
part of the kingdom of darkness; (2.) 
with the evil passions of others— 
their pride, ambition, and spirit of 
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whole armour of God, that ye may 


revenge—which are also a part of 


that kingdom ; (3.) with the evil 
customs, laws, opinions, employments, 
pleasures of the world —which are 
also a part of that dark kingdom ; (4.) 
with error, superstition, false doctrine 
—which are also a part of that king- 
dom ; and (5.) with the wickedness cf 
the heathen world—the sins of be- 
nighted nations—also a part of that 
kingdom. Wherever we come in con- 
tact with evil—whether in our own 
hearts or elsewhere—there we are to 
make war. J Against sptritu ul wicked- 
ness; Marg., “or wicked spirits.” 
Literally, “The spiritual things of 
wickedness ;” but the allusion is un- 
doubtedly to evil spirits, and to their 
influences on earth. J Jn high places. 
iy vais irovgavias — “in celestial or 
heavenly places.” The same phrase 
occurs in chap. i. 8; ii. 6, where it 
is translated, “in heavenly places.” 
The word (isevgéves) is used of those 
that dwell in heaven, Matt. xviii. 35; 
Phil. ii. 10; of those who come from 
heaven, 1 Cor. xv. 48; Phil. iii. 21; 
of the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, 
and stars, 1 Cor. xv. 40. Then the 
neuter plural of the word is used to 
denote the heavens; and then tho 
lower heavens, the sky, the air, re- 
presented as the seat of evil spirits; 
Notes, chap. ii. 2. This is the allusion 
here. The evil spirits are supposed 
to occupy the lofty regions of the air, 
and thence to exert a baleful influ- 
ence on the affairs of man. What 
was the origin of this opinion it is not 
needful here to inquire. No one car 
prove, however, that it is incorrect. 
It is against such spirits, and all their 
malignant influences, that Christians 
are called to contend. In whatever 
way their power is put forth—whether 
in the prevalence of vico and error; 
of superstition and magic arts; of 
infidelity, atheism, or antinomianism; 
of evil customs and laws; of perni- 
cious fashions and opinions, or in the 
corruptions of our own hearts, we are 
to make war on all tnese forms of 
evil, and never to yield in the con- 
flict. 

13. In the evil day. The day oi 
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beable to withstand in the evil day, | loins girt > about with truth, and 


and, having done all, ¢ to stand. 


having on the breast-plate of right- 


14 Stand therefore, having your | eousness; 


a or, overcome. 


fi ee 
tomptation ; the day when you are 
Q And having 


violently assaulted. 
done all, to stand. Marg. “ or over- 
come.” The Greek word means, to 
work out, effect, or produce ; and then 


to work up, to make an end of, to; war as well as in peace. 
The idea | loose, flowing robes; and it became 


vanquish. Robinson, I.ex. 
seems to be, that they were to over- 
come or vanquish all their foes, and 
thus to stand firm. The whole lan- 
guage here is taken from war; and 
the idea is, that every foe was to 
be subdued—no matter how numerous 
or formidable they might be. Safety 
and triumph could be looked for only 
when every enemy was slain. 

14. Stand therefore. Resist every 
attack-—as a soldier does in battle. 
in what way they were to do this, 
and how they were to be armed, the 
apostle procceds to specify ; and in 


With truth. It may not be easy to 
determine with entire accuracy the 
resemblance between the parts of the 
armour specified in this description, 


3 Is. 11.5. 


doing it, gives a description of the 
ancient armour of a soldier. {| Hav- 
ing your loins girtabout. ‘The girdle, 
or sush, was always with the ancients 
an important part of their dress, in 
They wore 


| necessary to gird them up when they 
travelled, or ran, or laboured. The 
girdle was often highly ornamented, 
and was the place where they carried 
their money, their sword, their pipe, 
‘ their writiig instruments, dc.; see 
‘Notes on Matt. v. 388-41. The “ gir- 
dle’ secms sometimes to have been a 
cincture of iron or steel, and designed 
to keep every part of the armour in its 
place, and to gird the soldier on every 
side. The foliowing figures will give an 


idea of part of the armour of an ancient 
soldier, 


and the things with which they aro 
compared, or to determine precisely 
why he compared truth to a girdle, 
and righteousness to a breast-plate, 
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rather than why he should have chosen 
a different order, and compared right- 
eousness to a girdle, &c. Perhaps in 
themselves there may have been no 
special reason for this arrangement, 
but the object may kave been merely 
to specify the different parts of the 
armour of a soldier, and to compare 
them with the weapons which Chris- 
tians were to use, though the com- 
parison should be made somewhat at 
random. In some of the cases, how- 
ever, we can see a particular signifi- 
cancy in the comparisons which are 
made ; and it may not be improper to 
make suggestions of that kind as we 
go along. The idea here may be, that 
as the girdle was the bracer up, or 
support of the body, so truth is fitted 
to brace us up, and to gird us for con- 
stancy and firmness. ‘The girdle kept 
all the parts of the armour in their 
proper place, and preserved firmness 
and consistency in the dress; and so 
truth might serve to give consistency 
and firmnessto our conduct. “Great,’’ 
says Grotius, ‘is the laxity of false- 
hood ; truth binds the man.”” Truth 
preserves a man from those lax views 
of morals, of duty and of religion, 
which leave him exposed to every 
assault. It makes the soul sincere, 
firm, constant, and always on its 
guard. A man who has no consist- 
ent views of truth, is just the man for 
the adversary successfully to assail. 
{ And having on the breast-plate. 
The word here rendered “ breast- 
plate” (Sdecé) denoted the cuirass, 
Lat., lorica, or coat of mail; %. e., 
the armour that covered the body 
from the neck to the thighs, and con- 
sisted of two parts, one covering the 
front and the other the back. It was 
made of rings, or in the form of scales, 
or of plates, so fastened together that 
they would be flexible, and yet guard 
the body from a sword, spear, or ar- 
row. It is referred to in the Scrip- 
tures as a coat of mai! (1 Sam. xvii. 
5); an habergeon (Neh. iv. 16). or! 
as a breast-plate, We are told that 
Goliath’s coat of mail weighed five 
thousand shekels of brass, or nearly 
one hundred and sixty pounds. It 
was often formed of plates of brass, | 
laid ope upon anoth>r. like the scales! 
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of a fish. The following cuts wil 
give an idea of this ancient piece o' 
armour. 


{ Of righteousness. Integrity, holi- 
ness, purity of life, sincerity of piety. 
The breast-plate defended the vita] 
parts of the body ; and the idea here 
may be that the integrity of life, and 
righteousness of character, is as ne- 
cessary to defend us from the assaults 
of Satan, as the coat of mail was te 
preserve the heart from the arrows of 
anenemy. It was the incorruptible 
integrity of Job, and, in a higher 
sense, of the Redeemer himself, that 
saved them from the temptations of 
the devil. And it is as true now that 
no one can successfully meet the 
power of temptation unless he is right- 
eous, as that a soldier could not de- 
fend himself against a foe without 
such a coat of mail. A want of in- 
tegrity will leave a man exposed to 
the assaults of the enemy, just asa 
man would be whose coat of mail 
was defective, or some part of which 
was wanting. The king of Israel 
was smitten by an arrow sent from 
a bow, drawn at a venture, “ between 
the joints of his harness” or the 
“breast-plate” (margin), 1 Kings xxii. 
84; and many a man who thinks he 
has on the Christian armour is smit- 
ten in the same manner, There is 
some defect of character; some 
want of incorruptible integrity ; some 
point that is unguarded—and that 
will be sure to be the point of attack 
by the foe. So David was tempted 
to commit the enormous crimes that 
stain his memory, and Peter to deny 
his Lord. So Judas was assailed, for 
the want of the armour.of righteous- 
ness, through his avarice; and so, by 
some want of incorruptible integrity 
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18 And your feet * shod with] the preparation of the gospel of 


aCa.7.1. 


—_ —_— 


In a single point, many a minister of 
the gospel has been assailed and has 
fallen. Itmay be added here, that we 
need a righteousness which God alone 
can give ; the righteousness of God our 
Saviour, to make us perfectly invul- 
nerable to all the arrows of the foe. 
15. And your 1 shod. There is 
undoubtedly an allusion here to what 
was worn by the ancient soldier to 
guard his feet. The Greek is, literally, 
“having underbound the feet ;” that 
is, having bound on the shoes, or san- 
dals, or whatever was 
worn by the ancient sol- 
dier. The protection of 
the feet and ancles con-. 
sisted of two parts. (1.) 
The sandals, or shoes, 
which were probably 


made so as to cover the ce 
foot, and which often ee 

were fitted with nails, gS 

or armed with spikes,to @ S| 
make the hold firm indyi(Z yy 


aim 


the ground; or (2. 
with greaves that wer 
fitted to the legs, and designed to de- 


Greaves. 
fond them from any danger. 
greaves, or boots(1 Sam. xvii. 6), were 
made of brass, and were in almost 
universal use among the Greeks and 
Romans. { With the preparation. 
Prepared with the gospel of. peace. 
The sense is, that the Christian sol- 
dier ia to be prepared with the gos- 


These. 


peace ; 
pel of peace to meet attacks similar 
to those against which the ancient 
soldier designed to guard himself by 
the sandals or greaves which he wore. 
The word rendered préparation— 
(iroseaorte)—means properly readiness, 
fitness for, alacrity ;. and the idea, 
according to Robinson (Lez.), is, that 
they were to be ever ready to go forth 
to preach the gospel. ‘Taylor (Frag- 
ments to Calmet’s Dic., No. 219) sup- 
-poses that it means, “ Your feet shod 
with the preparation of the gospel ; not 
iron, not steel—but patient investi- 
gation, calm inquiry, assiduous, la- 
borious, lasting ; or with firm footing 
in the gospel of peace.’’ Locke sup- 
poses it to mean, “‘ with a readiness to 
walk in the gospel of peace.” Dod- 
dridge supposes that the allusion is to 
greaves, and the spirit recommended 
is that peaceful and benevolent tem- 
per recommended in the gospel, and 
which, like the boots worn by soldiers, 
would bear them safe through many 
obstructions and trials that might be 
opposed to them, as a soldier might 
encounter sharp-pointed thorns that 
would oppose his progress. It is dif- 
ficult to determine the exact mean- 
ing; and perhaps all expositors have 
erred in endeavouring to explain the 
reference of these parts of armour by 
some particular thing in the gospel. 
The apostle figured to himself a sol- 
dier, clad inthe usual manner. Chris- 
tians were to resemble him. One 
part of his dress or preparation con- 
sisted in the covering and defence of 
the foot. It was to preserve the 
foot from danger, and to secure the 
! facility of his march, and perhaps to 
i make him firm in battle. Christians 
‘were to have the principles of the gos- 
pel of peace—the peaceful and pure 
gospel—to facilitate them; to aid 
‘them in their marches ; to make them 
firmin theday of conflict with their foes, 
They were not to be furnished with car- 
nal weapons, but with the peaceful gos- 
pel of the Redeemer ; and, sustained 
by this, they were to go on in their 
march through the world. ‘The prin- 
ciples of the gospel were to do for 
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16 Above all, taking the shield 
of faith, * wherewith ye shall be 


@ 1 John 5.4. 


them what the greaves and iron-spiked 
sandals did for the soldier—to make 
them ready forthe march,to make them 
firm in their foot-tread, and to bea part 
of their defence against their foes. 
16. Above all, Ex) waiew. Not 
above all in point of importance or 
value, but over all, as a soldier holds 
his shield to defend himself. It con- 
stitutes a protection over every part 
of his body, as it can be turned in 
every direction. The idea is, that as 
the shield covered or protected the 
other parts of the armour, so faith had 
a similar importance in the Christian 
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able to quench all the fiery darts 
of the wicked. 


was an ingenious device by which 


blows and arrows might be parried off, 
and the whole body defended. Itcould 
be made to protect the head, or the 
heart, or thrown behind to meet an 
attack there. As long as the soldicr 
had his shield, he felt secure ; and as 
long as a Christian has faith, he is 
safe. It comes to his aid in ever; 
attack thatis made on him, no matter 
from what quarter: it is the defence 
and guardian of every other Christian 
grace ; and it secures the protectior 
which the Christian needs int the 
whole ofthe spiritual war. QJ Where- 


virtues. The shicld ; Note, Isa. | with ye shall be able to quench all the 


xxi. 9. 
of light wood, or arim of brass, and 
covered with several folds or thick- 
nesses of stout hide, which was pre- 
served by frequent anointing. It was 
held by the left arm, and was secured 
by straps, through which the arm 
passed, as may be seen in the annexed 
figures. ‘The outersurfaceof the shield 


Shield. 
was made more or less rounding from 


the centre to the edge, and was po- 
lished smooth, or anointed with oil, so 
that arrows or darts would glance off, 
orrebound. { Of faith. On the na- 
ture of faith, see Notes on Mark xvi. 
16. Faith here is made to occupy a 
more important place than either of 
the other Christian graces. It bears, 
to the whole Christian character, the 
same relation which the shield does to 
the other parts of the armour of a 
soldier. It protects all, and is indis- 
pensable to the security of all, as is 


the case with the shield. The shield ' against anything. 


The shield was usually made | fiery darts of the wicked. Or, rather, 


** of the WICKED ONE.” 
—rov wornpod. The al- 
lusion is undoubtedly 
to the great enemy 
of the people of God, 
called, by way of emi- 


nence, THE wicked 
one ; comp. 2 Thess, 
iii. 8. Mr. Locke 


renders this,“ Where- 
in you may receive, 
and so render ineffec- 
tual,’’ &c. There 
seems a little incon- 
gruity in the idea of 
quenching darts by. a 
shield. But the word 
quench, here, means 
only that they would 
be put out by being 
thrown against the 
shield, as a candle 
would by being thrown 


Ob 


The fery darts 
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17 And take the helmet @ of | salvation, and the sword ® of the 


@ 13.59.17. U e412, 


that were used in war were small, 


slender pieces of cane, which were 
filled with combustible materials, and 
set on fire; or darts around which 
some combustible material was wound, 
and which were set on fire, and then 
shot slowly against a foe. The object 
was to make the ‘arrow fasten in the 
body, and increase the danger by the 
burning ; 
darts were thrown against ships, forts, 
tents, &c., with an intention to set 
them on fire. They were in com- 
mon use among theancients. Arrian 
(Exped. Alexan. 11) mentions the 
wuppopz fern, the fire-bearing wea- 
pons; Thucydides (ii. c. 75), the 
xupQopa oioro, the fire-bearing arrows ; 
and Livy refers to similar wea- 
pons as in common use in war; 
hb. xxi. c. 8. By the ‘fiery darts 
of the wicked,’’ Paul here refers, 
probably, to the temptations of 
the great adversary, which are like 
fiery darts; or those furious sugges- 
tions of evil,.and excitements to sin, 
which he may throw into the mind 
like fiery darts. They are—blasphe- 
mous thoughts, unbelief, sudden temp- 
tation to do wrong, or thoughts that 


or, more frequently, those. 


Spirit, which is the word of God. 


wound and torment the soul. In re- 
yard to them, we may observe, (1.) 
that they come suddenly, like arrows 
sped from a bow ; (2.) they come from 
unexpected quarters, like arrows shot 
suddenly from an enemy in ambush ; 
(3.) they pierce, and penetrate, and 
torment-the soul, as arrows would that 
are on fire ; (4.) they set the soul on 
fire, and enkindle the worst passions, 
as fiery darts do a ship or camp against 
which they are sent. ‘The only way 
to meet them is by the “shield of 
faith ;’’ by confidence in God, and by 
relying on his gracious promises and 
aid. It is not by our own strength ; 
and, if we have not faith in God, we are 
wholly defenceless. We should havea 
shield that we can turn in any direc- 
tion, on which we may receive the 
arrow, and by which it may be put out. 

17. And take the helmet. The 
helmet was a cap made of thick lea- 
ther, or brass, fitted to the head, and 
was usually crowned with a plume, or 
crest, as an ornament. Its use was 
to guard the head from a blow by a 
sword, or war-club, or battle-axe. 
The cuts will show its usual form. 
It may be seen, also, in the figure of 


Helmets- 


10 


sale 


the “ Grecian warriors,” on p. 
{ Of salvatien. That is, of the hope 
of salvation ; for so it is expressed in 
the parallel place in 1 Thess. vy. 8. 
The idea is, that a well-founded hope 
of salvation will preserve us in the 
day of spiritual conflict, and will 


| guard us from the blows whicn an 
enemy would strike. The helmet 
defended the head, a vital part ; and 
so the hope of salvation will defend 
the soul, and keep it from the blows 
of the enemy. A soldier would not 
fight well without a hope of victory. 
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A Christian could not contend with | sword. The sword was an essential 
his foes, without the hope of final | part of the armour of an ancient sol- 
salvation; but, sustained by this,|dier. His other weapons were the 
what has he to dread? (J And the| bow, the spear, or the battle-axe. 


Spears. 


Lut, without a sword, no soldier 
woul have regarded himself as well 
armed. The ancient sword was short, 
and usually two-edged, and resem- 


a 


AVIVA 
SiN 
he 


Bow. 


bled very much a dagger, as may be 
seen in the annexed engraving, repre- 
senting Roman swords. { Of the 
Spirit. Which the Holy Spirit fur- 


Swords. 


nishes; the truth which he has re- 
vealed. { Which isthe word of God. 
What God has spoken—his truth and 
promises ; see Notes on Heb, iv. 12. 
It was with this weapon that the Sa- 
viour met the tempter in the wilder- 
ness; Matt. iv. It is only by this 
that Satan can now be met. Error 
and falsehood will not put back.temp- 
tation ; nor can we hope for victory, 
unless we are armed with truth. 


Learn, hence, (1,) That we should 


study the Bible, that. we may under- 
stand. what the truth is. (2.) We 
should have texts of Scripture at 
command, as the Saviour did, to meet 
the various forms of temptation. 


(3.) We should not depend on our own 
reason, or rély on our own wisdom. A 
single text‘of Scripture is better tomeet 
a temptation, than all the philosophy 
which the world contains. The temp- 
ter can reason, and reason plausibly 
too. But he cannot resist a direct and 
positive command of the Almighty. 
Had Eve adhered simply to the word 
of,God, and urged his command, with- 
out attempting to reason about it, 
she would have been safe. The Sa- 
viour (Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10), met the 
tempter with the word of God, and 
he was foiled. So we shall be safe if 
we adhere to the simple declarations 
of the Bible, and oppose a temptation 
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18 Praying always @ with.all 
prayer and supplication in the 
@ Lu.18.1 b Mat.26.41. 


by a positive command of God. But, 
the moment we leave that, and begin 
to parley with sin, that moment we 
are gone. It is asif a man should 
throw away his sword, and use his 
naked hands only in meeting an ad- 
versary. Hence, (4.) we may see the 
importance of training up the young 
in the accurate study of the Bible. 
There is nothing which will furnish a 
better security to them in future life, 
when temptation comes upon them, 
than to have a pertinent text of 
Scripture at command. Temptation 
often assails us so suddenly that it 
checks all reasoning ; but a text of 
Scripture will suffice to drive the 
tempter from us. 

18. Praying always. It would be 
well for the soldier who goes forth to 
battle to pray—to pray for victory ; 
or to pray that he may be prepared 
for death, should he fall. But sol- 
diers do not often feel the necessity 
of this. To the Christian soldier, 
however, it is indispensable. Prayer 
crowns all lawful efforts with success, 


and gives a victory when nothing else _ 


would. No matter how complete the 
armour; no matter how skilled we 
may be in the science of war; no 
matter how courageous we may be, 
we may be certain that without prayer 
we shall be defeated. God alone can 
give the victory; and when the Chris- 
tian soldier goes forth armed com: 
pletely for the spiritual conflict, if he 
looks to God by prayer, he may be 
sure of a triumph. This prayer is 
not to be intermitted. It is to be 
always. In every temptation and 
spiritual conflict we are to pray; see 
Notes on Luke xviii. 1. Q Weth ail 

rayer and supplication, With all 
Kinds of prayer; prayer in the closet, 
the family, the social meeting, -the 
great assembly ; prayer at the usual 
hours, prayer when we are specially 
tempted, and when we feel just like 
praying (see Notes, Matt. vi. 6); 
prayer in the form of supplication for 
ourselves, and in the form of inter- 
cession for others. This is, after all, 
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Spirit, and watching & thereunto 
with all perseverance and suppli- 
cation for all saints; 


the great weapon of our spiritual 
armour, and by this we may hope to 
prevail. 

“ Restraining prayer, we cease to fight ; 
Prayer makes the Christian armour bright, 
And Satan trembles when he sees 
The meanest saint upon his knees.” 

q Inthe Spirit. By the aid of the 

Holy Spirit; or perhaps it may mean 

that it is not to be prayer of form 
merely, but when the spirit and the 
heart accompany it. The former 
idea seems, however, to be the cor- 
rect one. (And watching thereunto. 
Watching for opportunities to pray ; 
watching for the spirit of prayer; 
watching against all those things 
which would hinder prayer; seo 
Notes, Matt. xxvi. 88, 41; comp. 1 
Pet. iv. 7. J AVith all perseverance. 
Never becoming discouraged and dis- 
heartened; comp. Notes, Luke xviii. 
1. G And supplication for all saints. 
For all Christians. We should do 
this (1.) because they are our brethren 
—though they may have a different 
skin, language, or name. (2.) Be- 
cause, like us, they have hearts prone 
to evil, and need, with us, the grace of 
God. (8.) Because nothing tends so 
much to make us love others and to 
forget their faults, as to pray for them. 

(4.) Because the condition of the 

church is always such that it greatly 
needs the grace of God. Many 

Christians have backslidden ; many 


‘are cold or lukewarm; many are in 


error; many are conformed to the 
world; and we should pray that they 
may become more holy and may de- 
vote themselves more to God (5.) 
Because each day many a Christian 
is subjected to some peculiar tempta- 
tion or trial, and though he may be 
unknown to us, yeb our prayers may 
benefit him. (6.) Because each day 
and each night many Christians die. 
We may reflect each night as we 
lie down to rest, that while we ‘sleep, 
some Christians are kept awake by 
the prospect of death, and are now 
passing through the dark valley ; 
and each morning we may reflect 
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19 And for @ me, that utterance 
may be given unto me, that I may 
open my mouth boldly, to make 
known the mystery of the gospel, 


@ 2Th.3.1. l or, @ chain. 


that to-day some Christian will die, 


and we should remember them be-' 


fore God. (7.) Because we shall 
soon die, and it will be a comfort to 
us if we can remember then that we 
have often prayed for dying saints, and 
if we may feel that they are praying 
for us. 

19. And. for me. Paul was then 
a prisoner at Rome. Tle specially 
needed the prayers of Christians, (1.) 
that he might be sustained in his af- 
flictions ; and (2.) that he might be 
able to manifest the spirit which he 
ought, and to do good as he. had op- 
portunity. Learn hence that we should 
pray for the prisoner, the captive, the 
man in chains, the slave. There are 
in this land(the United States) about 
ten thousand prisoners—-husbands, 
fathérs, sons, brothers; or wives, 
mothers, daughters. True, they are 
the children of crime, but they are also 
the children of sorrow; ‘and in either 
case or both they need our prayers. 
There are in this land not far from 
three millions of slaves—and they need 
our prayers. They are children of 
misfortune and of many wrongs; they 
are sunk in ignorance and want and 
wo; they are subjected to trials, and 
exposed to temptations to the lowest 
vices. But many of them, we trust, 
love the Redeemer ; and whether they 
do or do not, they need an interest in 
the prayers of Christians. 7 That 
ulterance may be given unto me. 
Paul, though a prisoner, was permit- 
ted to preach the gospel; see Notes, 
Acts ‘xxviii. 30, 31. Q That I may 
open my mouth boldly. He was in 
Rome. He was almost alone. He 
was surrounded by multitudes of the 
wicked. Ile was exposed to death. 
Yet he desired to speak boldly in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and to invite 
sinners to repentance. A Christian 
in chains, and surrounded by the 
wicked, may speak boldly, and may 
have hope of success—for Paul was not 
an unsuccessful preacher even whena 
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20 For which I am an ambas- 
sador in! bonds; that 2 therein 1 
may speak boldly, as 1 ought ®% to 
speak. 


_ 2 or, thereof, b 18.681. 


captive ‘at Rome; sce Notes on Phil. 
iv. 22, The mystery of the gospel. 
Notes, chap. i. 9. 

20. For which Iam an ambassador 
in bouds. In chains {see the margin:; 
or in confinement. There is seme- 
thing peculiarly touching in this. He 
was an ambassador—sent to proclaim 
peace toa lost world: But he was 
now in chains. An ambassador is a 
sacred character. No greater affront 
can be given to anation than to put 
its ambassadors to death, or even to 
throw them into prison. But Paul 
says here that the unusual spectacle 
was witnessed of anambassador seized, 


‘bound, confined, imprisoned; an am- 


bassador who ought to have the priv- 
ileges conceded to all such men, and 
to be permitted to go everywhere pub- 
lishing the terms of mercy and salva- 
tion. See the word ambassador ex- 
plained in the Notes on 2 Cor. v. 20. 
{| That therein. Marg. or thereof. 
Gr., iv adro—in itt; that is, says 
Rosenmiiller, in the gospel. It means 
that in speaking the gospel he might 
bebold. § J may speak boldly. Open- 
ly, plainly, without fear ; see Notes 
on Acts iy. 13; ix. 27; xiii. 46; xiv. 
3; xviii. 26; xix. 8; xxvi. 26. J As 
1 ought to speak. Whether in bonds 
* Paul felt that the gospel 
ought always to be spoken with plain- 
ness, and without the fear of man. 
It is remarkable that he did not ask 


{ them to pray that he might be releas- 
,ed. Why he did not we do not know; 


but perhaps the desire of release did 
not lie so near his heart as the duty 
of speaking the gospel with boldness. 
It may be of much more importance 
that we perform our duty aright when 
we are afflicted, or are in trouble, 
than that we should be released. 

21. But that ye may know my 
affairs. May understand my condi- 
tion, my feelings, and in what I am en- 
gaged. To them it could not but be 
a subject of deep interest. QJ And 
how d dv. Gr,“ What 1 do; that is 
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21 But that ye also may know 
my affairs, and how I do, Tychi- 
cus, a beloved brother and faith- 
ful minister in the Lord, shall make 
known to you all things: 

22 Whom ° I havesent unto you 
for the same purpose, that ye might 
know our affairs, and thaé he might 
comfort, your hearts, 


@ Ac.20.4, & Co.4.7,8. 


how I am employed. | T'ychicus. 
Tychicus was of the province of Asia, 
in Asia Minor, of which Ephesus was 
the capital; see Acts xx. 4. It is 
not improbable that he was of Ephe- 
sus, ana that he was well known to the 
church there. He also carried the 
Ietter to the Colossians; Col. iv. 7), 
and probably the Second Epistle to 
Timothy ; 2 Tim.iv.12. Paul also 
proposed to sendhim to Crete tosuc- 
ceed Titus ; Tit. iii. 12. He was high 
in the confidence of Paul, but it is not 
known when he was converted, or 
why he was now at Rome. 
Greeks speak of him as one of the 
seventy disciples, and make him bishop 
of Colophon, in the province of Asia. 
22. Whom I have sent unto you. 
The churches where Paul had preach- 
ed, would feel a great interest in his 
welfare. Ile wasa prisoner at Rome, 
and it was doubtful what the result 
would be. In this situation, he felt 
it proper to despatch a special mes- 
senger to give information about his 
condition; to state what was doing in 
Rome ; toask the prayers ofthe church- 
es; and to administer consolation to 
‘them in their various trials. The 
same sentiment in regard to the em- 
bassy of Tychicus, is expressed in the 
Epistle to the Colossians ; chap. iv. 7, 8. 
No small part of the consolation which 
he would impart to them would be 
found in these invaluable letters which 
ho bore to them from the apostle. 
23, Peace be to the brethren. The 
epistle is closed with the usual salu- 
tutions. The expression “ peace to 
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23 Peace ¢ bc to the brethren, and 
love with faith, from God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

24 Grace Je with all them that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ ! in 
sincerity. Amen. 

Written from Rome unto the 

- Ephesians by Tychicus, 


c1Pe.5.14, 
1 or, with incorruption. 


you,’’ was the common form of saluta- 
tion in the East (Notes, Matt. x. 13; 
Luke xxiv. 36; Rom. xv. 33 ; comp 
Gal. vi. 16; 1 Pet.v. 14;38 John 14), 
and is still the ‘“salam” which is used 
—the word salam meaning peace. 
| And love with faith. Love united 
with faith ; not only desiring that they 
might have faith, but the faith which 
worked by love. J From God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Father and the Son are regarded 
as equally the author of peace and 
love; comp. Noteson 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 

24. Gracebe, &c. Note, Rom. xvi. 
20. YJ That love our Lord Jesus 
Christ; see Notes on 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 
q Jn sincerity, Marg., with incorrup- 
tion. . With a pure heart; without dis- 
sembling ; without hypocrisy. There 
could not be a more appropriate close 
of the epistle than such a wish; there 
will be nothing more needful for us 
when we come to the close of life than 
the. consciousness that we love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. To 
-writer and reader may this be equally 
the inestimable consolation then ! 
Better, far better then will be the 
evidence of such sincere love, than all 
the wealth which toil can gain, all the 
honours which the world can bestow 
—than the most splendid mansion, or 
the widest fame, The subscription to 
this epistle, like those affixed to the 
other epistles, is of no authority, but 
in this instance there is every reason 
to believe that it is correct. Comp. 
Notes at the end of the Epistle to the 
Romans and 1 Corinthians; 


